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CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section .A .—Physcial Aspects. 


The Simla District is the northernmost of the seven Districts CHAP. I, A. 


of the Delhi Division, and consists of several detached tracts in the 
Lower Himalayas between the Sutlej and Tauns" rivers, surrounded 
by the territories of independent chiefs under the control of the 
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General 


Deputy Commissioner of Simla who is ea-officio Superintendent of description, 


the Simla Hill States. The total area of British territory included 
in the District is 102 square miles, the details of which are 
shown in Table 18 of Part B. 


The Bharauli wdga has been British territory since the close 
of the Gurkha war in A.D. 1815. Itis in forma narrow strip of 
hill country midway between Kasauli and Simla, extending from 
Sabatht to Kidri Ghat. As the crow flies it is not more than 8 miles 
long, and its breadth varies from 6 miles to 2. It also includes 
the two detached villages of Kihla and Khalag near Sairi, 10 miles 
from Simla on the old Simla road; and the detached adqya of Shiwa 
(4 small villages), 3 miles north-west of Kasauli. The ildqa is 
bounded on the north and east by Patiala territory, except for a 
small part of its eastern boundary where it touches Keonthal, and 
on the south and west by Baghat and Kuthar. The Bharauli hills 
lie between 3,000 and 5,000 feet above sea level and are not of 
a very rugged or difficult character. There is no forest except 
the small chiv forest of 204 acres known as Rakh Kothi on the 
south border, but as arule, the hull sides are well grassed. The 
drainage of the Bharauli villages flows into the Gambhar, an 
affluent of the Sutlej. 


The Kotgarh or Kotgtrti dayu les only 22 miles north-east 
of Simla, as the crow flies, but by road it is 50 miles. It is a spur 
of the Hattti mountain, and overlooks the Sutlej whose bed at the 
foot of the Kotgtrti spur (Lohri bridge) is about 3,000 feet above 
sea level. The cultivated lands spread from the bank of the Sutlej 
to near the top of the spur, some 4,500 feet higher. 


The eastern boundary of the Kot Khii adga hes 20 miles due 
east of Simla; but by road it is over 30 miles. The ddqu is entirely 
surrounded by Hill States, and is cut off from the tract Kotgurt 
by 10 miles (as the crow flies) of hills. It is a hilly tract, and in it 
rises the Giri river whose bed, as it leaves the tract is about 5,000 
feet above the sea, while the hill rises some 3,000 feet higher. 


The tract in which the town of Simla is situated is a small 
tract of 6°042 square miles, about 40 miles in a direct line north of 
Kalka. | 


(1) A considerable tributary of the Jumuna, 
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It is bounded on the north-east by Koti, on the east and 
south by Keonthal, and on the west and north by Patidla, being thus 
surrounded by Native States territory. 


Jutogh isa small mihtary station about 2 miles from the 
western extremity of Sunia. 

Sabithti is a military station 18 miles north of Kalka on the 
southern border of Bharauli addy. 


Dagshai is a military station 10 miles north-east of Kasauli. 


Sanawar, the site of the Henry Lawrence Military Asylum, 
lies 2 miles north-east of Kasauh. It is bordered by the States of 
Patiila and Baghat. 

Solon is a small tract situated 31 miles south of Simla on 
the cart road between Kalka and Snnla. It was originally taken 
up as a rifle range; but a good many huts have been erected and it 
is now used as a sanitarium fora wing of a regiment. It is 
entirely surrounded by the territory of the Baghat State. 


The general features of the mountain system of the Simla 
tract are shown in the map attached tothis volume. The following 
general description of the Lower Himalayas, taken from Volume 
{II of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, will indicate 
the Alpine features and characteristics of the area, after which an 
attempt will be made to trace the he of the principal ranges. 


The Himalayas “present as a whole three well marked regions: 
the range of peaks; then a broad band of hills commonly spoken 
of as the lower or outer Himalaya; and outside or to the south of 
these comes a narrow fringing band of much lower lulls, for which 
the name Sub-Himalaya is appropriate, and of which the Siwalk 
Hills are the type. The lower or outer Himalaya exhibits no 
approach to a regular gradation of clevation. From within 10 
to 20 miles of the peaks to about an equal distance from = the 
plains the ills have a very umform aspect and clevation. They 
average from 7,000 to 9,000 fect in height, in some exceptional 
cases rising to 10,C00 or even 12,000 feet. The peak of the Chaw, 
about 25 miles to the south-east of Simla, is one instance of this 
higher elevation close upon the outer linits of the region. Herbert 
describes this feature more minutcly. He says: ‘If we divide the 
country south of the line of greatest elevation into five parallel 
zones, the fifth will be as igh as the third, and the fourth consider- 
ably lower than either.” The existing outlme of the ridges 
throughout the Lower Himalaya is due to sub-aerial denudation ; 
the denudation type of hill contour, characterized by the class 
recurrence of irregular ridges and equally irregular river-courses 
transverse to the gencral direction of the mountain regions, being 
strongly stamped upon them. ‘The outer limit of the Lower 
Hinalaya is generally a very marked feature. Along it the change 
is a rapid one to hills of much less elevation und of different aspect. 
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As a general rule, the hills of this zone [the Sub-Himalayan] attain 
only very moderate elevations, but they exhibit a striking uniform- 
ity of arrangement, and in this respect contrast strongly with the 
Lower Himalayan ridges. ‘The snowy peaks form groups of 
summits along a culminating zone, rather than any approach to a 
regular ridge.” 


The mountains of the Simla States form a continuous serics 
of ranges ascending from the low Inlls which bound the plains of 
Ambila to the great central chain of the eastern Himalayas. This 
central chain terminates a few miles south of the Sutlej in the most 
northern of the States, that of Bashahr. ‘This State 1s broken into 
on its northern frontier by spurs from the snowy hills which 
separate it from Spiti, and on the east by similar spurs 
from the range by which it is shut off from the Chinese 
Empire. Starting from the termination of the central Himalayas, 
_ a transverse range—the last to the south of the Sutle]—runs south- 
west throughout the length of the Simla States, forming the water- 
shed between the Sutle} and the Jumna—in other words, between 
the Indus and the Ganges, A few miles north-east of Simla, it 
divides into two main branches: one following the line of Sutlej 
in a north-west direction, and the other continuing south-east, until 
at afew miles north of Sabithi, it meets at right angles the 
mountains of the outer or Sub-Himalayan system, which have a 
direction parallel to the central Himalayas, 7.¢e., from north-east to 
north-west. Itis upon this branch that the Samtarium of Simla 
lies. ‘The whole range, for the sake of convenience, will hereafter 
be alluded to as the Simla range, South and east of Simla, the 
hills lying between the Sutle] and the Tauns” centre in the great 
Chaur mountain, 11,982 feet high, itself the termination of a minor 
chain that branches off southwards from the main Simla range, of 
which the course has been deseribed already. 


The mountain system of these States (excluding the State of 
Rashahr) may be thus mapped out roughly into three portions :— 


(1) The Chaur mountain, and spurs radiating from it, 
occupying the south-east corner ; 

(2) The Simla range, extending from the central Himalayas 
to the neighbourhood of Sabitha ; 

(83) The mountains of the Sub-Himalayan series, running 
from north-east to north-west, and forming the 
boundary of the Ambala plains. 


The last mentioned group may be sub-divided into the Sub- 
Himalayas proper, and an outer range, corresponding to the Siwélik 
hills of Hoshiirpur on the one side and of the Gangetic Dodb on 
the other. The Sub-Himalayan and the Siwailik ranges form 


(1) The Tauns isthe principal feeder of the Jumna, a much larger stream in fact than 
the Jumna itself io the hills, [t rises on the vorth side of the Jamuotri peaks and 
runoing south-west through Garhwal, meets the Jumna a few miles weat of Masari. 
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parallel lines, having between them an open space of varying 
width. In Néhan this open space is known as the Kiirda Din, 
a broad and well cultivated valley. The corresponding Dun in 
Nélagarh is still more open, and is also richly cultivated. 


The wilder parts of Bashahr beyond the Sutlej are thus 
described by Sir H. Davies :— 

“Immediately to the south of Spiti and Léhul is the district of 
Kandwar, which forms the largest sub-division of the Pashahr principality, 
and consists of a series of rocky and precipitous ravines, descending 
rapidly to the bed of the Sutlej. he district is about 70 miles long by 
40 and 20 broad at its northern and southern extremities respectively. In 
middle Kandwar the cultivated spots have an average elevation of 7,000 
feet. The climate is genial, being beyond the influence of the periodical 
rains of India; and the winters are comparatively mild. Upper WKanawar 
more resembles the Alpine region of Tibet. Grain and fuel are produced 
abundantly ; the poppy also flourishes. The Kandwaris are probably of 
Indien race, though in manners and religion they partially assimilate to 
the Tibetans. The people of the north are active traders, procceding 
to Leh for charas, and to Gardokh for shawl-wool, giving in exchange 
money, clothes and spices. The mountain paths are scarcely practicable 
for laden mules, and merchandize is carried chiefly on the backs of sheep 
and goats,” 


The principal rivers by which the drainage of these hills is 
carried off are the Sutlej, the Pabbar, the Giri or Giri Ganga, the 
Gambhar and the Sarsah. 


The Sutlej enters the Bashahr State from Chinese territory by 
a pass between peaks, the northern most of which is 22,183 feet. 
above sea level, and flows south-east through Bashahr, receiving 
the drainage from the central Himalayas on the one side and the 
Spiti hills on the other, till it reaches the borders of Kuli, a few 
miles above the town of Rémpur. From this point it forms the 
western boundary of the Simla States, until, shortly before reach- 
ing the border of Kingra proper, it turns southwards and passes 
through the State of Bilispur, which it divides into two nearly equal 
portions. Itis crossed by bridges-at Wanetu,” Rampur, at Lohri 
below Kotgurd, and at Seoni. In Bilispur small boats are employed 
on the river : elsewhere inflated skins are used to effect a passage. 
The river is not fordable at any point. Its principal feeders in 
Bashahr are the Bispah from the south and the Spiti from the north. 


The Pabbar, which is one of the principal feeders of the 
Tons, and therefore of the Jumna, rises in the State of Bashahr, 
having feeders on the southern slopes, both of the central Hima- 
layas and the transverse Simla range. It flows southwards, and 
passing into Garhwial, there joins the Tons. 


The Giri, or Giri Ganga, rises in the hills north of the Chaur, 
and collecting the drainage of the whole tract between that moun. 
(1) The breadth of the Sutlej at Wangtn is abont 90 feet ; the height of its bed, as 


determined by Gerard, 5,200 feet. At Rampur the bed of the river is 3,3U0 feet ; at Bilaspur 
1,500 ; and at Ripar less than 1,000 feet above the sea. 
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tain and the Simla range flows south-west until, meeting the line 
of the outer Himalayas, it turns sharply to the south-east, and, 
passing through the whole length of the State of Nahan empties 
itself into the Jumna about 10 miles below the junction of that 
river with the Tons. Its principal feeder is the Ashni, or Ashan 
river, Which rises near Mahdsu in the Simla range, and, after 
receiving a considerable contribution from the eastern face of the 
hill upon which the Simla Sanitarium stands, joins the Giri just 
at the point where that river turns south-east. 


The Gambhar rises in the Dagshai hill, and, running north- 
east past Sabathi, receives the Blaim and several other streams, 
which rise in the hills to the south of Simla, and, still contimuing 
its course north-east, empties itself into the Sutlej about eight 
miles below the town of Bilaspur. 


The Sarsah collects the drainage of the Diin of Nalagarh. 


Of these streams, the Pabbar and Giri Ganga are of consider- 
able volume. Of the rest, except the Sarsah, all are perennial, 
retaining a small supply of water even in the winter months, and 
swelling to formidable torrents during the rainy season. ‘The 
Pabbar alone is fed from perennial snow. 


Mr. H. H. Hayden writes :— 


‘The rocks found in the neighbourhood of Simla belong entirely to 
the carbonaceous system and fall into four groups, the Krol, the infra- 
Krol, the Blaini, and the infra- Blaini, or Simla slates. 


The Simla slates are the lowest beds seen and are found to the north- 
east beyond Elysium spur and Sanjaoli bazar, they ara succeeded by the 
Blaini group, consisting of two bands of boulder-slate, separated by 
white-weathering slates (‘‘ bleach slates”), and overlain by a thin band 
of pink dolomitic limestone. The group can be traced from n short 
distance below Chadwick Falls to below Annandale and the Elysium spur, 
thence along and below the Mall, past Snowdon and. the Mayo Institute 
to Sanjaoli; the outcrop then turns to the south, running below the 
Ladies’ Mile and the Convent down into the valley east of Chota Simla. 
Outliers of the boulder-slate are also seen on the ridge above the tunnel 
on the Simla-Mahdsu road. The Blaini group is overlain by a band of 
black carbonaceous slate, which follows the outcrop of the Blaini beds 
and is particularly noticeable near the corner of the Mall above the 
Ladies’ Mile. An iolier also runs for some distance down the valley 
below Combermere bridge. The overlying beds consist of a great mass 
of quartzite and schist, known as the Boileauganj beds; they cover the 
greater part of Simla and extend beyond Prospect Hill to Jutogh. Above 
these is the Krol group, consisting of carbonaceous slates and carbonaceous 
and crystalline limestones, with beds of hornblende-garnet schist which 
probably represent old volcanic ash beds; they are largely developed in 
Prospect Hill and Jutogh. Intrusive diorite is found among the lower 
limestones of the Krol group on the southern slopes of Jutogh. No 
fossils have been found in any of these rocks, and in consequence their 
geological age is unknown. See McMahon: The Blaini group and Central 
Gneiss ir. the Simla Himalayas. Rec, G. 5. I X, pt.4. Oldham : Geology 
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of Simla and Jutoeh. Ree. G.S. 1. XX, pt. 2. Manual, Geology of India, 
2nd dition, p. 182 (the Carbonaceous System).” 


The Sinla Hill States extend from the Tibetan frontier on 
the north-east to the Gangetic plans on the south-west and 
include members of the three main geolovical sub-divisions of the 
Ilimalayas, viz. the central, lower and ‘outer (or sub) Himalayan 
series. The central series 1s found in Bashahr and consists of 
slates, quartzites and limestones, ranging in age from cambrian 
to jurassic. ‘To the south of these gneiss, schist and granite extend 
below Rampur on the Sutlej, where they give “place to the 
slates of the carbonaceous system. This system covers the greater 
part of tho Hill States and includes the Blaini and Krol groups, 
the former being well developed on the Blaini river and at Simla, 
and the latter composing the greater part of the Krol mountain. 
‘The carbonaceous system is succeeded to the south by the outer 
ov Sub-Himalayan zone of lower tertiary (Sirmur) beds and upper 
tertiary (Siwdlik) series (See Medlicott: Geological Structure of 
the Southern Portion of the Himalayas, &c., Mem. G. 5. I. ITI, 
pt. 2. McMahon: The Blaini Group and Central Gneiss in the 
Simla Himalayas. Rec. G.S. DX, pt. 4. Manual, Geology of India, 
p. 132 (the carbonaceous sy stem). Oldham: 'Che sequence and 
correlation of the pretertiary formations of the Simla region. Rec. 
G.S. 1. XXI, pt. 38. Hayden: The geology of Spiti, with parts 
of Kanaur: Mem. G. 8. I. XXXVI, pt. 1.) 


Lhe botany of the District is admirably described in Flora 
Simlensis by the late Sir Edward Collett published in 1902 and 
any detailed description of it would be out of place here. 


The panther and bear are common in the Simla hills, and the 
b] 


common brown monkey, and the ape or langtir abound. The ain 
or sarsi, the gural, the kukkar or barking deer, and the musk deer, 
ave found in the District and the States” among which it hes. The 
mondl, argus, Aalij and kels« pheasants are found in the higher 
ranges, while the ehakor and jungle fowl abound in the lower hills. 
For shooting in the Hill States a parirdna signed by the Superimten- 
dent of the Simla Hill States and addressed to the State officials 
should be obtained. ‘The following rules for the conduct of shoot- 


ing parties are posted in all rest- houses :— 
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STATEMENT A. 


The following list shows the localities in the Sinla District 
(British territory: “and in the Native States under the political 
control of the Deputy Commissioner of Sunlain his capacity of 
Superintendent of Hill States, in which shooting by Soldiers, as well 
as by Civilians, is prohibited :— 


(Note—For a list of the animals and birds which are regarded by the inhabitants as sacred, 
or which are protected by rules relating to tho establishment of a close season, and should not 
be shot or destroyed, see scparate statement, B, | 
————— Se ene eee. 


— 


ee ———— oo 


British or Native Names of pluces, or 


Particulars of prohibitions and remarks, 


territory. Native States. 
British oe Simla District (British terri- 

| tory) comprising — 

| (1) Simla Tahsifl-cum-Bhar- No shooting allowed in tho vicinity of 
auli, deotds or temples, burning grounds for 

' (2) Tahsil Kot) Khai-cum- dead bodies, or auy other place objected 

| Kotgarh., to by villagers, 

| (3) Simla water-supply | No shooting allowed in this area without tho 
catchment area. permission of the Municipal Committee of 

Simla, 

' (4) Simla Municipal limits |) 

(5) Kasumpti Municipality |! No shooting allowed in the vicinity of 
| (6) Jutogh Cantonments | deotds or temples, burning grounds for 
| limits. | - dead bodies, or any other place objected 
' (7) Solon ditto es to by villagers, nor in the immediate 

(8) Dagshai ditto ae | viciuity of houses of residents. 

i (9) Subathad — ditto sary 
Native te:ritory , Patiala ws ae .. (No shooting permitted in territory belonging 
. | tothe Patiala State without the permis- 


sion, first obtained, of the Foreign Minister 
of Patiala (permission cannot be granted 
by the Superintendent, Hill States), 

Native territory | (1) Bilaspur | (15) Mangal | ( (1). Special permission to shoot in any 


(Simla Hill of these States shoald be otained in each 
States), (2) Bashahr | (16) Bija case, from the Superintendent, Hill 
| States, Simla (Punjab Government letter 

(3) Nalavarb| (17) Darkoti |;  No,409, dated the 17th September 159-4, 


to the Adjutant-General in India). 

(2), All Civilians and Military Clerks 
(except those holding Honorary Com- 
thissions’ employed at Army Head-quar- 
ters niust first obtain shooting pusses 
from their immediate superiors and then 
send or take these passes to the Super- 
intendent, Hil] States, Simla, in order to 

| obtain permits to shoot in ono or more of 
4 


(4) Keonthal| (18) Tharoch 


(5) Baghal | (19) Sangri 


(7) Jubbal (21) Madhan 

(8) Kumbar-, (22) Delath theadjoining States, (Letter No, 8U0D., 
dated the 15th April 1808, from the 
Adjutant-General iu India, Simla, to the 
Superintendent, Hill States, Simla), 

(3). Permits cannot be given for certain 
forests or shooting preserves specially 
reserved by Chiefs of States for them- 
selves. For such areas, the permission of 
the Chief himself has first to be obiained 
through the Superintendent, Hill States, 

| (+), When permits in any case are given 

by the Superintendent, Hill States, no 
| shooting can nevertheless be allowed in 
| 


sain, 


| (6) Baghit | (20) Koti 
! (9) Bhajji (23) Theog | 
| 

| 

: 

| 


(10) Mailog (24+) Kaneti 
(11) Balgan | (25) Ghund 


(12) Dhami (26) Rawin 


(13) Kuthar | (27) Ratesh 


the vicinity of dcotas or temples, burn- 
ing grounds for dead bodies, or any other 
place objected to by villagers in Native 


| 

| 

(14) Kunihar | (28) Dhadi | 

| \! States, 


— ee 


Note.— Prepared in accordance with paragraph 4 of Gov ernment of India, Home Depart- 
ment, letter No, 3476, dated tho 31st December 1900, to the Chief Secretary to Goverument, 
Punjab, and Rule 25 of the revised rules for shooting parties, therein referred to, 
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STATEMENT B, 


The following list shows the Animals and Birds which in the 
Simla District (British Territory) and in the Native Hill States 
under the political control of the Deputy Commissioner of Simla in 
his capacity of Superintendent, Hill States, are regarded by the 
inhabitants as sacred, or which are protected by rules relating to 
the establishment of a close season, and must not be shot or 
destroyed by Soldiers or Civilians :—- 


[ Note,—For a list of the locilities in which shooting is prohibited, see separate state- 
ment, A. } 


1 2 3 | 4 5 6 
Period of the 
AME OF BIRD OR ANIMAL. close or 
° breeding 
Sacred, , seuson for 
domestic or; res cn e birds pro- REMARKS. 
oimal, In Urda 
protected. In Enclish. \(local native tected by 
n English. ((local nati rules for the 
name). preservation 
of game. 


re 


Sacred ... | Animal... 
Ditto ...; Ditto... 
Ditto ...{ Bird... 
Domestic | Animal... 


Monkoys .../ Bandar ... 
Apes | Langue... 

Peafow] ... | Mor i 
Pariah and | Kutta ad 
other dugs. 


} 
> (See col, 6); Shooting of these at any time 
absolately prohibited. 
Ditto ... | Shooting of these at any time 
absolutely prohibited in the 
vicinity of villages. 


Protected Ditto ...|Sambha ... | Muhd simbar] 15th March > 


to 31st 

Aagust in- 
clusive, Note.—The possession or 
| each year. sale, within the limits of 
Ditto...| Ditto ...[ Barking deer) Kakkar _ ,., Ditto ... the Simla Municipality, 
Ditto... | Ditto ...] Gooral ... |GhorlorGhalf Ditto ... of any wild bird (includ. 
Ditto ...| Ditto ...JSerow ... | dimu Ditto . ing peafow]) or animal of 
Ditto ...| Ditto ... | Hare .. | Khargosh, Ditto game recently killed or 
pharlu, tuken (entered in this 
Ditto ...| Ditto ,,,{[ Musk deer | Kastura or Ditto list) or the import there- 
mushknifa. in of the plumage of any 
Ditto ,..| Bird ... [Pheasants— such wild bird, or the fur 
(1) Whites | Kaukra, Ditto or skin of any such avimal 


crested | Murgi, kulsa, 
kali, kalesha. 


of game during the close 
season is probibited ; and 


(2) Koklass | Kuklas plash Ditto | any person convicted of a 
(3) Chir ... | Chair, cheer, Ditto | breach of the rules made 
lan), r in this behalf under Sec- 
(4) Moonal | Male Jfundl, Ditto... tion 3 of Act XX of 1887 
Female (an Act for the protection 
bodar, of wild birds and game) 
(5) Western | Jaju Ditto is punishable with a fine 
Trago- which may extend in 
pao, the case of a first offence 
Ditto ... | Ditto... JPurtridges — to Rs. 5 undin the case 
(Ll) Black, Kale ttar .. Ditto of a subsequent offence 
Part- to Ks. 10 in respect of 
ridge. every such bird, or 
(2) Common! Ban titar .. Ditto animal, or fur, or skin, — 
Hill ; vide Government Notifi- 
Part- cation No, 830, dated the 

ridge. 21st July 1890. 

Chukor )Chakor, Ditto 
chakra. 
J 


Ditto ... | Jungle fowl | Lal mirgs... Ditto 


——— 


Note. —Prepared i in accordance with paragraph 4 of Government of India, Home Depart- 


ment, lettcr No, 3476, dated the 3lst December 1900, to the Chicf Secretary to Goverment: 
Puvjab, and Rule 25 of the revised rules for shooting parties therein referred to. 
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CLIMATE AND RAINFALL. 


The health of the District is distinctly good: of the most 
unhealthy period of the year is that of the rains, in which throat 
and bowel complaints are more than usually prevalent. During the 
ten years 1891—1901 there were very few deaths from small-pox 
and still fewer from cholera, and the mortality from fever was 
slightly less than in the preceding decade. The great epidemic 
of fever which spread over the Punjab in 1892 scarcely made any 
impression on this District. Enteric is rare in Simla Station, but 
is not unknown, though a considerable proportion of the cases 
reported are probably imported from the plains. Cholera visited 
Simla, Sabithi and Dagshai in 1857, 1867, 1872 and 1875, 
though one or other station escaped in each visitation, In 1857 
the death-rate among Europeans from cholera was 38°5 per mille 
and in 1867 4:2. There was an epidemic of cholera im 1903 
among the labourers working on the Kalka-Simla Railway, which 
was however prevented from spreading into the station, though 
few imported cases were reported. Goitre, stone, syphilis and 
leprosy are common in the hills, but the existence of the Leper 
Asylum at Sabathu renders the figures for lepers abnormal. 


Mr. Dallas, Meteorological Reporter to the Punjab Government, 
writes as follows :—- 


“'!be mean monthly air pressure in Simla is lowest in July and highest 
in November, a slight secondary oscillation being shown in the spring 
months when pressure is relatively low in February and high in April. 


There are four seasons during the year: the winter extending from 
December to February during which time the mean maximum temperature 
ranges from 49°4° to 44°5° and the mean minimum temperature from 39°1° 
to 34°5°. During this period the mean diurnal range of temperature is 
steadily about 10°. During the period sharp frost is experienced, and in 
January 1893 the minimum temperature fell to 19°2°. Rain and enow 
ordinarily commence about the end of December and the total rainfall 
amounts to 1°23” in December to 2°71" in January and to 3” in February. 
The temperature rises rapidly between Febrnary and March, and from March 
to June hot weather conditions prevail, the mean maximum temperature 
ranging from 56°4° in March to 744° in June andthe mean minimum 
temperature from 46°0° in March to 61:0° in June. The diurnal range 
of temperature is greater than in the cold weather and avernges [4°5° in 
May. ‘The actual maximum recorded daring the past few years was 
94°4° in May 1879. During this period the wind varies from south-west to 
west-south-west and the mean relative humidity increases from 44 per cent. in 
March to 66 percent. in June. The mean rainfall is 2°07” in March, 1:70” 
in April, 3:06” in May and 7:85"in June. During March, April and May this 
rainfall is ordinarily due to local thunderstorms which give occasional sharp 
showers of hail and rain mainly in the afternoon hours. In June these 
thundershuwers become heavier and more frequent and the month's 
rainfall is frequently increased by an advance of mousoon winds and rain. 
The rainy period extends from July to September. On an average there 
are nineteen rainy days in both July and August, but in September the 
number falls to nine. The total rainfall averages 16°84” in July, 17°67” 
in August and 5‘87” in September. During these three months the mean 
relative hamidity is 88 per cent., 91 per cent, and 76 per cent. respectively, 
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and the mean temperature is steady between 64°7° and 6]°3°. The diurnal 
range of temperature is between 73° and 94° About the middle of 
September the monsoon currents withdraw and during October and 
November fine weather prevails with rapidly falling temperature. The 
mean maximum temperature of October is 62°4° and of Nuvember 56°1° 
while the mean minimum temperatures are 51:0° and 450° respectively. 
The diurnal range increases and exceeds 11° in both months. The average 
rainfall amounts to 0°98” in October and to 0°61” in November, and these 
two months are the finest in the year. 

The average annual rainfall amounts to 63:59” and the norms) number 
ofrainy days to 80, but there occur large variations from these normal 
Amounts in different years. During the past eight vears the total rainfall 
in Simla has varied from 72°19" in 1901 to 40°36” in 1902 snd these 
variations appear to be common to the whole Simla area. The following 
table gives the rainfall variation for the last eight years (1895 to 1902) 
for four stations in the Simla District and appears to show that the 
District has been passing through a prolonged period of drought: 


Total 


Station, | 1895. | 1896, | 1897, | 1898. | 3899, | 1900, | 1901, | 1902. ote 
variation 


Inches. | Inches, | Inches.| Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches, | Inches, | Inches. 
Simla +2°99| —1413) —12°61) —11°23} —21°87) —4°27) +860) —23:23) —75°75 
Kot Khai —77%| —18'54; —12°59} —16°92} —26°83| —G'07| —4°67} —17°66, —85°87 
Kotgarh | —16°84| ~—16°83} —7:11] —18°72; —20:97} +2°'22) —5-61| —17-71) —76°57 
Kilba —14°41) —17°17) —5°41 21°65) —23°83} —8'26) —13°73 ae —109°75 


As the average annual rainfall is 63°59” at Simla, 44°77” at Kot Khai, 
46” at Kotgarh and 40°17” at Kilba the preceding return shows that 
during the past eight years from 1:19 to 2°78 yesrs’ rainfall has been loss 
over this District.” 

During the hot weather from March to June although the tem- 
perature 1s rarely excessive the climate is often extremely oppressive 
and relaxing. The nights are however always cold and it is never 
hot in the shade. The rains come asa welcome change after the heat 
and dust, and the sir is at first cool and refreshing, but ina 
month or so it becomes over-charged with moisture, and the hills 
are constantly enveloped in a steamy mist. From the end of the 
rains to the beginning of the winter season in December the air is 
gloriously crisp and invigorating; then follows a somewhat dis- 
= asec season Of snow and sleet, yielding towards the end of 

ebruary to another period of delightful weather, interrupted some- 
times by heavy showers and gales in March. 


Section B.—History. . 
Our connection with these hills began in 1814, when, in the 
war between the British Government and Nepal, it was resql¥ed to 
expel the Gurkhas from the hill territories they had conquered 
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between the Jumna and the Sutlej. The rugged nature of the 
country and the small British force—a single division under Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony—which could be spared made it 
imperative to secure the aid of the hillmen in the expulsion of the 
common enemy. 

With this object and as, moreover, it was not our policy to 
annex territory in the hills, proclamations were issued inviting the 
co-operation of the chicfs and pcople, and declaring our intention 
of reinstating the chiefs who had been expelled by the Gurkhas 
and, having restored matters to the condition before the Gurkha 
invasion, of withdrawing altogether from that part of the country. 


The majority of the Hill chiefs responded to the call, and joined 
our army with all the strength they could muster. The military 
operations proved completely successful, and the Gurkhas were 
forced to evacuate the hills. It soon, however, became apparent 
that it would be impracticable for us to abandon the country on the 
expulsion of the enemy, as the Government had desired ; on the 
contrary, in order to maintain our guarantee of protection not only 
against the foreign enemy, but to retain in their ancient principalities 
the chiefs whom we had restored, it would be necessary for us, 
however averse to territorial acquisition within the hills, to retain 
such portion of the country as appeared best adapted for military 
positions, and also calculated to indemnify the Government for the 
expenses of the military force it was found necessary to retain in 
the hills. The Government, therefore, so far modified their original 
policy, that they determined on retammg all favourable military 
positions, to whomsoever belonging; and further directed that all 
lands, the ruling families of which had become extinct or the right 
to the possession of which was disputed between different States, 
should be also resumed; but that, as far as practicable, where it 
might not be considered desirable to retain territories in this latter 
predicament, they should be ceded to some of the subordinate 
governments of the hills, to relieve the British Government from the 
trouble and expense of administering them. Baghat, moreover, had 
shown himself unfriendly towards us; while Keonthal refused to bear 
any portion of the expenses of the war. Three-fourths, therefore, 
of the Baghat and a portion of the Keonthal territories were taken 
from them and transferred partly to Sirmir, but for the most part 
to Patidla on payment by the latter of a nazardna of Rs. 2,80,000, 
the Rana of Keonthal being excused from the payment of tribute 
for the portion of territory restored to him. Of the States restored, 
that of Garhwal is now attached as a dependency to the United 
Provinces : while the remainder (except Sirmtir) are included among 
the dependencies of the Punjab, and collectively known as the 
Simla Hill States. 

The pargana of Kotgtirt, or, as it was originally termed, 
Sandoch, was among the first of our territorial acquisitions within 
the hills. Kotgird belonged to the smail principality of Kot Khai, 
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but owing to its outlying position, entirely separated from the 
remaining possessions of that State, its administration was attended 
with considerable difficulty ; as also its defence, in those lawless 
times, from the attacks of the people of Kumhirsain and Bashahr 
on either side of it, and from the inroads of the inhabitants of Kulu 
from the opposite side of the river. In order to avoid the diffi- 
culties of its direct admimistration and to conciliate the then power- 
ful Kuli State, the Rina of Kot Khai made over Kotetiré to the 
Raja of Kula, to administer it for him on certain terms, he however 
retaining his original territorial rghts The Kuli chief willingly 
undertook the charge, and immediately detached a considerable 
force to occupy the paryana, which, for a short time, was adminis. 
teredin the naine of the Rina, but finally incorporated with the 
other possessions of Kulu. The Rina was too weak to resist this 
aggression, and Kotetirti remained for ten years under Kild. In an 
engagement which then took place between the people of Kulu 
and those of Kumhdrsain and Bashahr, the Kili Raja was killed, 
and his body falling into the hands of the Bashahris they refused 
to restore it to his people for the rites of sepulture, unless 
Kotgtiru were formally ceded to Bashahr by Kulu. On this 
condition the cession was made, and Kotgtirti remained in the 
immediate possession of Bashahr for 40 years until the invasion 
by the Gurkhas, who seized the puryana and established them- 
selves therein. On the advance of the British force in 1815, to 
expel the Gurkhas from their possessions between tho Sutlej and 
the Jumna, the Rija of Kuli was, among the other chiefs of the 
hills, invited to co-operate with our troops on condition of 
having his ancient territorial possessions restored to him. Acting 
under this invitation, the Kula troops crossed the Sutlej, and took 
possession of the Kotgurd parjans occupying the strong forts of 
Whatu™, Shilajin, and Bagi, situated therein. Although it was the 
policy of the British Government to confine its acquisitions in the 
hills within the narrowest linits, it was no less an object to retain 
mn its hands such places as appeared to afford good military 
positions; and the Kotetirad purgana, consisting of a range of hills 
containing many excellent military posts —among the rest the fort 
of Hattu, termed the mistress of the north-eastern hills—and also 
affording level ground for cantonments on some of the slopes, ap- 
peared in this point of view a most valuable acquisition, and its 
permanent retention was accordingly determined upon. Some diff- 
culty, however, was encountered in causing the Kuld Raja to 
evacuate the forts and tracts which he considered he hada right to 
retain under the guarantee, afforded by the British Government to 
all who had co-operated with them, of restoration to their ancient 
territorial possessions. As, however, Kotgirt did not originally 
belong to Kulu, and had been wrested from that State by Bashahr 
4) years previous to the Gurkha invasion, and as our guarantee 
only extended to the restoration to the Chiefs of such possessions as 
(1) Or Hata. 
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they had been expelled from by the Gurkhas, the Kuli Raja was 
held to have no rights to Kotgurti. A small force was moved up 
from Sabithu to compel him to evacuate the paryana which he did 
on its arrival in the neighbourhood. Kotgurt was then formall 
taken possession of by our Government ; garrisons placed in thethree 
forts of Hatd, Shilajan, and Bagi; and a portion of the newly-raised 
Gurkha battalion permanently cantoned in the tract. As soon 
as it was seen that the Gurkha power im the hills was completely 
broken, that no further attempts to regain their lost footing were 
likely to be made, and that the hill people were willingly subject 
to our power, these strongholds were dismantled ; but a portion of 
our troops continued to occupy Kotgtrti until 1843, when the 
detachment was finally withdrawn. ‘The administration of this 
newly-acquired district was entrusted, under the general superin- 
tendence of the Agent at Delhi, to the Officer Commanding the 
troops in it, who was desired to lose no time in making a settlement 
with the people for the payment of the revenue. 

The Kot Khai pargana les 32 miles north-east of Simla. It is 
bounded on the north by Bashahr, on the south by Keonthal, on 
the west by Keonthal, Kumhirsain and Balsan, and on the east by 
Darkoti and Jubbal. It forms one of the Aththira Thékurais, and 
was formerly subject successively to Keonthal and Bashahr. It was 
occupied by the Nipalese, who received from it a tribute annually 
of Rs. 6,600, but it was considered capable of yielding Rs. 9,000. 
Upon the accession of the British power Rana Ranjit Singh 
was found in possession of the country, and as his rights appeared 
perfectly valid his original possessions, with the exception of 
Kotgtiri, were made over to him. The Rana was acruel, weak and 
unprincipled man, and early manifested a contumacious and _rebel- 
lious spirit, and evaded compliance with the terms of his sanad, 
which among other stipulations required that he should have in 
constant attendance 40 begais for the service of Government. So 
contumacious was his conduct that in 1816 the Superintendent 
of the Protected Hills, Captain Ross, recommended that his sanad 
should be cancelled, and that, as the views of Government were 
so repugnant to extension of territory in these hills, the pargana of 
Kot Khai should be annexed to Bashahr, to which it was originally 
subject, the latter paying an equivaient nazarana, and providing a 
pension for the ex-Rina. This proposal was overruled by the 
Government, and a fine only was imposed on the Rana for his con- 
tumacious conduct. Notwithstanding this punishment the Réna’s 
conduct did not improve. Continual dissensions occurred in his 
. family, and the country was reduced to a complete state of anarchy 
and confusion, the subjects bringing complaints of oppression 
against their ruler and the ruler against his subjects of contumacy 
and rebellion. Ranjit Singh died in 1821, and was succeeded by 
his son, Bhagwan Singh, a man of very disreputable character, 
under whom the State fell into still greater confusion. In 1824 his 
Rini accused him of murdering his son, and to avoid the inyestiga- 
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tion threatened by the then Agent, Major Kennedy, the Rina fled 
across the Sutlej into Kuli. The Rani’s accusations were, however, 
proved false, and it was found that the boy had died from natural 
causes. In 1826, in consequence of the continued dissensions 
between the Rana and his subjects, the Rana having had more than 
once to fly for protection to the Agent from his justly infuriated 
vassals, the Government were required to interfere more authori- 
tatively than they had hitherto done in the administration of the 
country ;xnd the Agent, Major Kennedy, in September 1827, re- 
commended that the Rana’s sanad should be cancelled, and the 
country annexed or transferred to the State of Balsan, on which it 
bordered: These measures were, however, rendered needless by 
Bhagwan Singh’s voluntary abdication and transfer of his State to 
the British Government in September 1827, as he found it impossi- 
ble to manage it himself. This transfer was accepted, and Kot Khai 
incorporated with British territory in January 1828. Major Kennedy 
proceeded immediately to make a settlement of the tract. The 
ex-Rina received a pension of Rs. 1,500, while his wife, brother 
and sister-in-law divided Rs. 700 more among them. 


The tract of Bharauli, which consist of three parganis— 
Sabdéthd, Shiwa and Bharauli—was retained by us, as the famil y to 
which it originally belonged was extinct, and its possession was 
claimed by several contending parties, among whom were the Rinds 
of Keonthal and Baghat, then in disgrace ; and also because it was 
considered to afford a very important military position for securing 
undisturbed command of the lower hills. The principal cantonment 
of our troops was originally fixed in Sabithu, which was for many 
years the head-quarters of the Masuri battalion until 1842, when 
they were removed to Jutogh, near Simla, in order that the canton- 
ment might be occupied by a British regiment. 


The lands forming the puryana and the present station of 
Simla originally belonged conjointly to the Mahdraja of Patidla and 
the Réna of Keonthal. As early as 1824 Kuropean gentlemen, 
chiefly invalids from the plains, had, with the permission of these 
chiefs, established themselves in this locality, building houses on 
sites granted them rent-free, and with no other stipulation than 
that they should refrain from the slaughter of kine, and from the 
felling of trees unless with previous permission of the proprictors 
of the land. Gradually the place became favourably known as a 
sanitarium, and in 1880 the Government directed that negotiations 
should be entered into with the chiefs of Patitla and Keonthal for 
the acquisition of land sufficient to form a station. According] 
Major Kennedy, the Political Agent, negotiated an exchange wit 
the Rina of Keonthal for his portion of the Simla hill, comprising 


Kanhio the 12 villages noted 


Panjer. Phagli, Bamnof. 
Shee Pee Salle ne in the margin, and 
saline mun " ene yielding an estimated 


annual revenue of Rs. 937, making over to the Rina the pargana of 
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Réwin, yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 1,289, which on the first 
conquest of these hills had been retained by us as a good military 


position. A portion of the retained pargana of Bharauli, consisting of 


. Dhancti 14, Kaintng, He first three villages noted im the margin, 
> Kéldwan.| 6 Baghog 4 Wasat the same time made over to the Maha- 
8. Dharoi. | 6.Cheog  —_rija of Patidla in exchange for the portion of 
ae Simla included in his territory, which con- 

sisted of the last four villages noted in the margin, yielding an 


estimated revenue of Rs. 245 per annum. 


The small tract of Dagshai, consisting of five villages, Dabbi, 
Bughtiila, Dagshai, Chunawag and Jawag, was transferred to the 
British Government without compensation in 1847, by the Maha- 
raj. of Patiila, for the purpose of a cantonment. The whole of 
the lands attached to these villages were included within the limits 
of the cantonment. 


Jutogh is a spur of the Simla hill, 33 miles from the station. 
The land was obtained from Patiila in 1843 in exchange for two 
villages, Dhurrai and Tohal, in the pargana of Bharauli, and a sum 
of Ks. 1,931 was paid as compensation to the proprietors of the soil. 


The Sabathii hill was retained as a military fort by the 
British Government at the close of the Gurkha war. It originally 
belonged to Keonthal. A small tract, called the Khalti garden, 
was afterwards added from the neighbouring State of Kuthar, for 
which compensation is paid to the Rana at the rate of Rs. 80 per 
annum. | 

At Saniwar the plot of land occupied by the Lawrence 
Military Asylum was made over for that purpose, in 1852, by the 
British Government, from territory belonging to the State of 
Baghat, which from 1849 to 1861 was considered as a lapse on 
account of failure of heirs. | 


The plot of land at Solan was acquired in 1863-64 as a 
rifle practice ground for troops stationed in the hills. Rs. 500 per 
annum is paid as compensation to the Rana of Bagl{t, and the 
tribute payable to the Rana of Baghat was reduced from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 603. 

The pargana of Kasauli and the villages of Kalka and Kurari 
once formed part of the Simla District but were transferred to 
Ambala in 1899. 

The small tracts of Rawin and Dhadhi, area 32 square miles, 
a reay in 1901, 1,070 souls, were in 1896 declared to be 
eudatory to the State of Jubbal. | 


The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Report :— 
“At the time of the ontbreak there were on the hills the Ist and 


2nd Fusiliers and the Gurkha regiment known as the Nasiri Battalion, 
and giao the Commander-in-Chief and his staff. All troops were instantly 
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ordered to march to Ambala, preparatory to moving on Delhi. The 
European regiments and the Commander-in-Chief started, but the Gurkhas 
refused to move. There was a guard of the regiment at Kasauli. The 
head-quarters were at Jutogh. The Kasauli guard, amounting to about 
80 men, mutinied and marched off with a large sum of Government money 
to join their comrades at Jutogh, where a bad feeling had also been 
evinced. Some time previous to the Delhi massacre the regiment had 
been thrown into a state of excitement by reports which had reached 
them regarding the purpose of Government to subvert their caste. They 
afterwards said that the men of all the hill regiments assembled at the 
School of Musketry at Ambala had obtained leave from their respective 
corps to use the suspected cartridges, but the depot from their regiment 
had not so obtained ieave, and they believed that the letters which had 
been sent asking the opinion of the regiment had b+en wilfully suppressed 
by Government. Onthe manifestation, by the European residents at 
Simla, of the excitement consequent on the news of the disasters in the 
plains, and the relief of the varicus guards, and the orders to march, the 
Gurkhas found they were distrusted. They knew of no enemy, and 
thought that all these preparations were merely to bring them into traps 
which had been laid to destroy their caste. They looked on the fact. of 
the Europeans arming themselves as a mark of fear, and as a sign of a 
fixed intention to destroy their creed and their nation. They roseina 
body, turned out their ‘depot men’ with ignominy from cantonments, 
clamoured, raved and shouted against their officers, the Government and 
the Commander-in-Chief. ‘The more moderate men withheld the others 
from the actual perpetration of acts of violence, which they twice set out 
to perform, but for many hours the uproar in their lines was indescribable. 
Lord William Hay, the Deputy Commissioner, and Major Bagot, their 
commanding officer, at length allayed the excitement, and succeeded in 
making them hear reason. On assurance of the speedy redress of what 
they considered as their grievauces the tumult subsiied; the men re- 
turned to their lines. They hai heard of the march from Kasauli of the 
treasary guar, « xpressed themselves as feeling disyraced by its mutiny, 
marched out to meet the party, seized and confined it with its spoil of 
Rs. 7,000. Captain Briggs, Superintendent of Hill Roads, who had been 
specially deputed by the Comiander-in-Chief, arrived. The regiment 
was induced to appoint representatives to confer on tha subject of their 
imaginary wrongs. Their principal requests were the restoration to 
service of two of their comrades who had been dismissed for mutinous 
langunge by sentence of a court-martial ; the payment of arrears of pay 
due from Government ; and a free pardon to all the regiment for what 
they had done. Their requests were granted; but the conduct of the 
Kasauli guard, condemned as it was by the rest of the regiment, could 
not be overlooked. ‘hey were not forgiven. During the progress of 
these conferences the European inhabitants of Simla had been seized 
with a panic. Two guns, the signal of the advance from Jutogh of the 
murdering matineers, had by some singular mistake been fired; the bank 
house, which had been appointed the rendezvous, was soon deserted, and 
nearly the whole English population became scattered over the surround- 
ing hills. Many took refnge with the neighbouring chiefs, from whom 
they received much kindness. Many reached Dagshai or Sabathia, and 
were hospitably entertained ; but the temporary distress among the fugi- 
tives was very severe. The Gurkhas, however, marched according to 
orders in @ day or two, and society, freed from the incubus of their pre- 
sence, recovered its usual tone. During the disturl-ance at Kasauli caused 
by the mutiny of the guard, but after its departure, the police rifled the 
treasury. A great part of the plundered money was, however, recovered 
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through the deposition of one of the criminals who turned Queen’s evi- 
dence. Their native officer, on hearing of the disclosure of his villainy, 
committed suicide. No other event of importance took place in this 
territory. Lord William Hay reported that the till chiefs showed a good 
spirit throughout ; and his principal trouble was caused by the turbulence 
of the low population (chiefly Hindustdinis) infesting the large bézars, which 
required a strong hand to restrain it.” 


Some conception of the development of the District since it 
came into our hands may be gathered from Table 1 of Part B. 


The following isa list of the Deputy Commissioners who have 
been in charge of the District since annexation:-—- 


No. Name. Designation, Period, 


1 | Lieutenant R, Ross .., ... | Assistant Agent of | 1815 to 18th Jany, 183232. 
the  Goverror- 
General, Political 
Department, 


2 | Captain C. P. Kennedy ... | Principal Assistant} 19th Jany, 1822 to lst Novr. 1832, 
of Sabatbu, 
Ditto see ... | Political Agent ... | lat Novr, 1832 to lat Novr. 1836. 
8 | Captain J. K. McCausland ...| Offg. do. .. | 2nd Novr, 1836 to 27th April 1836. 
4 | Colonel H. T. Tapp ,.. ... | Political Agent ... | 28th April 1836 to lat July 1841, 
& |The Hon’ble J. C. Erskine ,,, Ditto .- | Let July 1841 to 2nd Mny 1842. 
6 | H. Lushington, Esquire ,,.|QOffg. Political | 2nd May 1842 to 27th Octr, 1842, 
Agent. 
7 |The Hon'ble J. C. Erakino .,. | Sub,-Commissioner, 28th Octr, 1842 to 29tb Jany, 1846. 
N.-W. Frontier. 
Ditto he .. {| Superintendent, | 29th Jany. 1846 to 3lst Octr, 1847. 
Protected Hill 
States. 
8 |W. Edwards, Esquire ‘i Ditto ... | lst Novr, 1847 to 25th Octr, 1852, 
9 | Lord W. M. Hay fe os Ditto .. | 26th Octr. 1862 to 81st Maroh 1865, 
10 | C. B, Denison, Esquire Je Ditto .. | April to Decr. 1855.* 
11 | Lord W. M. Hay bas ies Ditto .. | Decr, 1855 to Jany, 1859,* 
Ditto se ..»| Deputy Oommis- | Jany. 1859 to July 1861,* 
sioner and Su- 
perintendent, 
Hill States, 
12 | W. Ford, Esquire _... see 5 July 1861 to Octr, 1861. 
13 | Lord W. M, Hay Sa ae 2 Octr. 1861 to March 1862.* 
14 | Major R, C. Lawrence s Maroh 1L862,® 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence ‘ April 1802 to Jany. 1865.* 
Colonel R, O, Lawrence eae 7 Jany. to Novr, 1806, 
15 |J.W.MacNabb, Esquire... ” Novr. 1865 to March 1866.4 
16 ; Colonel R. C. Lawrence ius 5 March 1866 to Novr, 1867.@ 
17 | Captain E, P. Gurdon es Novr, 1867 to April 1868,@ 
18 | D.C, MacNabb, Esquire 5 April 1808 to Decr, 1869,® 
19 | C. P. Eliott, Esquire ‘4 Decr. 1869 to Jany, 1870, 
20 | Major J, E. B, Parsons “s Jany. 1870 to March 1872,® 
21 | J.W. Gardiner, Esquire... " March to May 1872.@ 
22 | J. W. MacNabb, Esquire... ” May 1872 to Foby, 1874.¢ 
23 | Captain E, C, Corbyn wae 5 Foby. to May 1874.® 
24 | J. W. MacNabb, Esqaire . . Mny 1874 to Feby, 1875. 
25 | Lieutenant-Colonel J. BR. G. 5 Feby. to May 1876,® 
Shortt. 
26 | Licutenant-Colonel C. A. Mc- ‘ May 1875 to Jany. 1876.# 
Mahon, 
27 | Colonel ditto ia ’ Jany. to July 1876 
28 ;Colonel C. H. Hall... ve _ July to Octr, 1876,@ 
29 | Colonel C. A, McMahon ue i Octr, 1876 to Jany. 1877,# 
30 | Captain R. P, Nisbet eee | ‘ Jany, 1877 to Septr, 1879. 


ee 


So ———————T—— 
(1) For a contemporary account of the mutiny time in Simla reference may be made ta 
F. Cooper’s The Crisis tn the Punjab : London, 1858, 


® Exact date not known, 
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List of Dy. 
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Major R, P, Nisbet 


C,. F. Massy, Esquire 
Major R. P. Nisbet ... 
Captain J, B, Hutchinson 
Major R, P. Nisbet 
Captain J. B. Hutchinson 
W. Coldstream, Esquire 
Major G, C, Napier ... 
J. R. Drummond, Ksquire 
W. Coldstream, Esquire 
Colonel C, Beadon ... 
Major Bartholomew ... 
Colonel C, Beadon 

W. Coldstream, Esquire 
E, B. Steedman, Esquire 
¥. E. Bradshaw, Esquire 
E. B. 8teedman, E-quire 
G. C, Beadon, Esquire 

E. B, 8teedman, Esquire 
G. C, Beadon, Esquire 

H. B, Beckett, Esquire 
R.G. Thomson, Esquire 
Captain KE. pr. Egerton 

R. G, Thomson, Esquire 
A. Meredith, Esquire 
A. Bridges, Esquire 
A. Meredith, Esquire 
Captain Burlton 
Major H. 8. P, Davies 
W. C. Renouf, Esquire 
Major II. S. P. Davies 
Captain Burlton 
Major H, 8. P, Davies 


Depoty Cuoumio- 

| gloner and Su- 

, perintendent, 
Hill States, 
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Perivd. 


Septr, 1879 to Jany. 1880.* 


Jany, to April 1880. 

April 1880 to 30th Octr. 1881. 
3Uth Octr, 1881 to Jany, 1882,¢ 
Jany, to 19th April 1882.* 

20th April 18820 30th April 1882. 
let May 1882 to 6th Septr, 1883. 
7th Septr. 1883 to 16th Decr. 1883. 
17th Decr 1883 to6thJany. 1884, 
7th Jany. 1884 to llth April 1884, 
1zth April 1884 to 3rd Feby, 1887, 
4th Feby, 1887 to 4th April 1887, 
oth April 1887 to 17th Novr, 1887. 
17th Novr. 1887 to 13th Novr, 1893. 
J4th Nove. 1893 to 12th Jany. 1895. 
13th Jany, 1805 to 10th Feby. 1895, 
lith Feby. 1595 to 3rd Septr, 1895. 
4th Septr. 1895 to 29th Septr. 1895. 
30th Septr, 1495 to 6th April 1896, 
7th April 1846 to 24th April 1896, 
25th April 1896 to 2nd Novr. 1896. 
3rd Novr. 1896 to 9th Decr, 1897 
10th Deer. 1807 to 24th Jany,. 1898. 
25th Jacy, 1898 to 2nd May 1898, 
3rd May 1898 to l4th May 1899, 
15th May 1819 to 17th Jone 1899. 
18th June 1899 to 19th March 1901. 
20th March 1901 to lat May 1901. 
2nd May 19U] to 21st May 1901, 
22nd May 1901 to 7th August 1901. 
8th Auguat 1901 to Lith Jany. 1903, 
12th Jany, 1903 to 23rd Jany. 1903. 
24th Jany. 1903 to present time. 
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The following list is taken from tho list of objects of archeo- CHAP. I,B. 
logical interest in the Punjab by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S:— History. 


1. Hét Koti, in Jubbal State, three marches beyond Antiquities. 
Kot Khai, which is four marches from Simla. Stone 
temple with an inscription. 


2. Akra Patakra, between 30 and 40 miles up the Sutlej 
from Simla, on a precip'tous edge of the river are 
an inscription painted and a cave, or recess in the 
rock. The character is curious, being something 
between cuneiform and Arabic. The two inscriptions 
mentioned above were copied and sent to Mr. Fleet. 


38. Sardhan, in Bashahr, stone temple to Bhima Kali. It is 
reputed to be 1,800 years old. 


4. Nirt in Bashahr, stone temple said to be 800 years old. 


Shiva, five miles north of Kasauli, old remains. There 
are columns seven to eight feet high: the top of a 
sikara and other remains. 


6. Naina Devi, in Bikispur. The pujdris of the place have 
a copper-plate grant about 7” x3.” 

7. Madauni, 2 M. N. of Narkdnddé, 40 m. of Simla are 
Hindustén-Tibet Road. Wooden temple of Jach 
devaté (Ndga¥) recently completely renewed contain- 
ing six small brass masks. Pujiri a Rajpat. 

Kachairi above Kumhirsen. Temple of Matri Devi. 


9. Madoli.1 m. below Kumhirsen. Temple of Kotesvara 
built of wood snd stone, surmounted with conical 
wooden roof and decorated with some crude wood 
carving. Faces west and contains a linga. Remnants 
of a previous stone temple visible in wall of com- 
pound. 


or 


Section C.—Population. 


Simla with a density of total population on total area of 395°6 4) ie, 
persons to the square mile stands ninth among the Districts of the pistriot. 
Punjab; but the average population per square mile of total area , Te 6 of 
: hae ; art B, 
is, in the case of this District, peculiarly a false measure of the 
pressure of the population on the soil. Only 9,830 acres or 15 
square miles out of a total area of 102 square miles are under cultiva- 
tion, and the pressure of rural population is thus 1,430 persons on 
the square mile of cultivation, which is -heavier than in any 
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other District in the Province. In regard to the density of the rural 
population on the culturable area Simla stands 12th among the 


Punjab Districts with 429 souls to the square mile. 


Taking the total population on total area, the Simla Hill States, 
as a whole, with 75 persons to the square mile stand 13th among 
the Native States in the Punjab, but in a hill tract the density 
of the whole population on the total area gives a peculiarly false 
idea of the pressure of the population on the soil. The density 
of the population on the cultivated area is not known as the extent 
of that area is not available for some of the States. 


The District contains six towns and 45 villages. The popula- 
tions of the former as returned on March 1, 


Simla , . 18,960 : ; : = 
Sabathu ~ ow 27 TOOL, are given in the margin. Except 
; 2 159 e%s ro ; . : : 
fee, ee ‘s5  Sitnla and Kasumpti all the towns are hill 
Kasampti 170 ~cantonments, in which the population is 
Solon... Pei 6l 


Simla 
Its population 


very small in the cold weather. 


proper rose from 13,034 in 1891 to 13,960 in 1901. 


Within municipal limits ... 81,6218 according to 
14th August 1898 ae 8 " 2,250" the special 
Total _.., 34,501# Censuses taken 

Ss 
Within municipal limits 35,250 sana cca 

7 4 1 

26th July 1904. JOutside eee 

x, shown in the 
Total 45,587 ; 
= margin. 


The population of Simla has thus risen by 32:1 per cent. during 
the last six years. 


Nearly half the population of the District lives in the towns. 


According to the Census of 1901 the Hill States have three towns 
and 1,527 villages. The popula- 


a oe Population tion of the former is given in 
Stee the margin. The towns are the 
ss Lis7 Capitals of the States shown in the 

h R r A Es 4 
Ae Bidsour giyz ™Mmargin. All of them have fallen 
Nildgarh Nélayarh wer since 1841, 7.e.,, Rampur by 19, 


a Bilaspur by 2 and Naldgarh by 
11 per cent. Only 2 of the population lives in these 
towns. 

The average population of the village is 477 souls, the number 


957 Of vulages in the District according to the Census 


1891 126 Reports of 1881, 1891 and 1901 are given in the mar- 
1901 45 


In 1881 the hamlet was taken as the village for 

In 1891 the smaller group of hamlets, whose 
inhabitants are held together by ties of kinship, was treated as a 
village. In 1901 the larger group, which closely resembles the old 
fiscal unit in Kangra and which has become the modern revenue 
*‘ village ” in this District, was so treated. 


gin. 


Se ee 


* Including 4 per cent, added as suggested by the Municipal Committee in 1898. 
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The average population of the village in the Hill States accord- 
ing to the 
State. | 1881. | 1891. 1901. | State. ss1,| 1891,| 1901, Census of 
1901 was 
; oe *- aaa 249. The 
Subbdal 472) 437 | 77 || Baghal jai 423| 85 numberof 
Raéwin 18 | 18 4 || Bilaspur 1,073 [1,100 ; 421 Wa 
Dhadhi lo} 10| 38/| Dhami 213 | '209| go  Villagesas 
‘Taroch 44] 60 | 37 || Mangal 33 | 41 6 returned 
Balsan 152 | 182 30 || Nahigarh 330 | 328; 328 : th 
: i . in 2) 
Bashahr® | 836 | G15 83 | Bija 3a 33 6 
Kumharsain...| 254 | 298, 28 || Kunihdr 66; 7zi 7 last three 
Darkoti 8 5 3 Mailog 722 191 47 ’ 
Sangri .'! 105) 116 10 | Kuthar 150 47 14 Censuses 
Bhaji 1 327] 443} 71 || Baghat 178| 206; 8 are given 
Keonthal® ... | 838 1,417 | 163 | th 
| fe in _ the 
= SE margin. 
®* Including feudatory States. Except 


Niligarh all show great variations, but in all cases there has 
been a decrease since 1881 and 1891, and in several the number 


shown 1n 1901 is only a tenth of the number returned in 1881 
or 189]. 


In the Himalayas the cultivation is necessarily scattered and 
this prevents the formation of large villages, compelling the people 
to live in isolated homesteads or small hamlets near their fields. 
The hamlet which was taken as a village in 1881 and 1891, however, 
is not the administrative unit but forms part of a group of hamlets 
which has some resemblance to the village community in the plains 


and which was treated as a village in 1901. This group is known 
by various names. : 


The figures in Part B show the population of the District at 
the enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901. In 1868 its population 
was 33,995, but the fidndés of Kilka and Kasauh were transferred 
to Ambala in 1899. The figures of 1568 for these tracts are not 
available, but assuming for the sake of comparison that their popula- 
tion remained the same up to 1881, the population of the District as 
at present constituted was 27,169 in 1868 and it thus rose by 82°9 per 
cent. between 1868 and 1*81, the increase being almost entirely in 
Simla town. ‘The increase in the decade 1831-91 was 9 per cent. 
As to the fluctuations in the decade 1891-1901 the following is 
reproduced from the Census Report of 1901 :—The District as now 
constituted shows an increase of 4,500, over 2,500 of these being 
accounted for by immigrant labourers on the Kalka-Simla Railway. 
The town of Sunla itself, with Kasumpti and Jutogh, shows an 
increase of nearly 700 souls, while the rural population, now 21,449, 
has increased by only 237 souls according to the District report, 
though the increase appears to be greater.”’ It 1s remarkable that 


(1) The rural population in 1891 was 24,089, but from this must be deducted 1,185, the 
then populition of Kuwain aod Dhadhbi States and the rural population of Kalka and Kasauli, 
for which separate figures are not available. 
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CRAP. I, C. according to the vital statistical returns 1,748 fewer births than 

Population. deaths have been registered in this District since 1891. In only 

a one year, 1898, did the births exceed the deaths. This appears to 

arowth of . : ; . ; : : <s ee 

population of Indicate very imperfect registration of births in the #imla Munici- 

the Metriet. pahity, but the circumstances of the District, as a whole, with its 
large floating population (only 18,544, out of a total population of 
40,351 are returned as District-born) are exceptional and no 
certain conclusions can be drawn. 


pie The table in Part B shows the population of the States as it 

Part B. Sup. Stood at the three enumerations o ; an 1. In the 
\ he th ti f 1881, 1891 and 190 In th 

plement. 1881-91 decade the increase was 9°4 per cent., and in the 1891-1901 


decade 5°2 per cent. 
The fluctuation in population has not been by any means 
uniform in the different States as is shown below :— 


PERCENTAGE OF IN- 


OTAL POPULATION. : 
REASE OR DECREASE. 


Z, States = <M —_ a Cee 
: 1891 1901 
c 1881. 1891. 1901, on on 
* 1881. 1821, 
wa 
te <p Gla — ———— ee OE es ee: eS | EE eee 
Total Simla Hill 
Staves 7 337,998 370,200 389,349 + 9°4 + 32 
] | Jubbal* aa 20,118 22,547 22 242 + 12 — }°d 
2 | Taroct =f 3216 3 928 141] 1995 4+ 12 
3 | Balsan 7 5,190 D,49¢ 6.704 + §°'9 ah. 2 
4 | Bashahr ® ee 64.3845 75,727 84 636 +. 17°97 + 11°8 
5 | Kumharsain aes 9515 10,416 11.736 4. gs 4.127 
6 | Darkoti rT 290 895 518 =f S — 129 
7 | Sangri 2,593 = ,OUC 2,774 + + 64 
3 | Bhajjt 12,106 12,205 18,309 1 +g aa 
Keor Oe | 154 7,02 i2 1402 ]a°8 af. 199 
ae I ig! 20. ye { 95.720 4 l 4 4°7 
11 | Bildspur : 86.541 91.760 90.873 L 6 _ 10 
| 
L2 | Dhami : 3,322 3,985 4,505 4. 19°9 4. 18 
| 
13 | Mangal : 1,060 1,091 1,227 + 29 4. 12°5 
L4 | Nalaga: ee 53,373 54. 03v 5? 55>! = > — D* i 
Ld | Bija L,1os 1171 i,131 Ll — 35 
16 | Kanhiat a4 157 2 168 _ + 10°8 
17 | Mailog 9.169 G 329 8 968 i ~ 39 
18 | Kuthar rr S548 3,947 1.195 8-2 6°3 
19 | Baghat , 5,300 S OOS 9 4490 4. 26 


* Including its foudatory States 


‘ 
( 
( 
{ 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the popu- 
lation of the Simla District according to the Census of 1901 :— 


Persons. Males, Females. 


IMMIGRANTS. 
1, From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province... oT ae ee ‘ah ee 14,536 11,085 
2, From the reat of India ne bas oe ae ae 6,779 4,217 
3. From the rest of Asia ave sed a ay ie 641 691 
4. From other countries ee mee age ase a 806 539 


Total immigrants es de 21,761 16,482 


ee (Se | a 


EMIGRANTS. 


1. To within the peer, and North-West Frontier 


Province ... 13,775 6,012 7,763 
2. To the rest of India 2,227 1,321 906 
Total emigrants .| 16,002 | —-7,883 8,669 


Excess (-+-) or defect (—) of immigrants over emigrants...| -+ 5,769 | -+ 9,099 — 8,340 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and 


No. of No. of Provinces mm 
Total | males in Total |malesin India noted in 
immi- 1,000 immi- 1,000 
grants. immi- grants. | immi- the margin. 
granta. grants. There is also 
Ambéla ...|. 2,028 | 775 || Simla ~Hilt| 3032| 642 consider a ble 
States, 1m migration 
Kavgra oe 2,212 914 || United Pro-| 38,987 768 from th e 
vinces of Agra , 
Hoshiérpur ...| 2,168 927 || and Oudh, countries out- 
Bengal and 530 551 1 , 
Patidla ... | 1,879 | 659 || Assam. side India as 
Kashmir... 478 sss Shown above. 


ee - e e 


The emigration is mainly 
Males. | Females. to the Districts, States, and 


Provinces noted in the margin. 


Ambala eee ses or 

Kéngra hee Shes Oa 479 700 

Patidla a ies ak 2,365 8,872 

Simla Hill States ae 1,062 753 

United Provinces of Agra 868 664 
aud Oudh. 


Bengal and Assam ..,. te | $22 185 


The District thus gains 5,759 souls by migration, and its net 
interchanges of 
population with the 
Districts, States and 


Net gain from + or Joss to — || Net gain from +- or loss to — 


Ambéla ... ... | +6,987 || Jullundur... ...| -— 660 


dias ve us| — 440 |) Patidla ... .. | — 4858 Provinces in India 
dngra.. = | + 1,088 | United Provinces of | + 2,455 which mai | 
Hoshiérpar =. | +:1,944 |, Agra and Oudh. mainly affect 


its population are 
noted in the margin. 
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Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Simla District 
gained by itra-Pro- 


a cance RNS ace 


Gain or loss by intra-Provincial migration. vincial migration 
| 1901 1891. alone 760 souls in 
: —— 1901 or 829 more 
Total eee + 760 aa 69 . 
Birmér a ne — 440 — 237 than in 1891. 
Patidla ase een eee wd 4,858 = 1,178 
Hoshiarpur ... i iiss + 1,944 + 911 
Ambéla nw et + 698 — 1,388 


Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, 2. ¢., those for 
migration in India, both within the Punjab 

Loss by intra-]mperial ; ‘ : 
migration. and toor from other Provinces in Jndia, we 


Total .. .. —4819 have the marginal data. 


‘he following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Simla Hill States according to the Census of 
901 :— 


Persons, Males, Females. 
ImMIGRANTS. 
1, From withiu the Punjab and North-West Frontier 20,576 10,723 9,852 
Province, 
9. From the rest of India or aoe ae vies 1,434 1,016 4)8 
8, From the rest of Agia aes ee a oa 786 626 160 
4. From other countries sie sed a nt 30 16 14 
Total immigrants ae ss 22,825 12,381 10,444 
EMIGRANTS, 
_ To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier 17,422 7,032 10,390 
Province. 
2. To the reat of India ox fi eas oe 394 298 96 
Total emigrants... si 17,816 7,330 10,486 
Excess (+-) or defect (—) of immigrante over + 5,009 + 5,051 — 42 
emigrants, 
The bulk of 
Distriot, Total Eons oe District, Total oe a! the _ immigra- 
State or immi- 1.000 im- State or immi- 1 onan tion 1S from the 
5 a y) : ’ a 3 . : 
Fountry. grants. migrants Country. grants, migrants Districts and 
——— States of India 
Ambala a 3,766 630 || Suket “ea 976 467 ; 
Nahan bat 852 360 || Hoshiarpur... 3,485 307 noted a the 
Simla | 1816} 416 || Patidta ...| 3000] 314 margin. There 
Kangre we | 4,253 633 || Tibet ‘as 684 804 
Mands "] 1,361 555 were also 6384 


immigrants 


Pr ene ee ee. OMI ket. 
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District or State.| Males. Paualsal District or Ses Males. |Females. 


a 
ee Ee | 
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The emigra- CHAP. IC. 
tion is mainly Population. 
to the Districts Hill Btates. 


Ambila 865 | 2,182 || Suket | BSS 611 and States 
Ndhan 766 903 || Mandi 517 324 . 
Simla 1,947 | 1,085 || Hoshidrpur ... 862 | 2,039 noted in the 
Kangra ww | 1,145 2,642 || Patidla 225 311 margin. 


The States thus gain 5,009 souls by migration and the net in- 
terchanges of population with 
the Districts and States of the 


Net gain from + or loss to—, 


Awbala + 719] Mandi + 62 z “ : 

Ndhan . — 817| Suket “= 379 Punjab which mainly affect 
Bimla . 1,217 | Hoshiarpur... + 584 17 +} : 
Kéngea ae ae Hye their population are noted in 


| the margin. With other parts 
of India the interchange of population is very small. 


Comparison with the figures 


1901. 1891. of 1891 shows that the Simla 
= — Hill States gained by intra-Pro- 
eres ee Oe vincial migration alone, 3,153 
anan eee = —_ * . ° 
Ricala — 1,217|— 1295 souls in 1901,while in 1891 they 
uket — 179) + 678 lost 2,500. 
Patidla + 2,464 | — 1,253 
eres Taking the figures for 
Gain by intra-Imperial migration. intra-[mperial mist ation, 4 @., 


those for migration in India both 

within the Punjab and to or 

Total + 4,198 from other Provinces in India 
. we have the marginal data, 


_ Writing in 1901 the Civil Surgeon of Simla said :— 

“In ooly one year (1898) was the birth-rate higher than the death- 
rate, and that by a very small margin. The decrease since the last 
general census was taken is 4,233. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
decrease in the general population is due to other causes besides a low 
birth-rate, the chief cause perhaps being the high prices which prevail 
in Simla and the proportionately low rates of food stuffs in the surround- 
ing Hill States, since the last census was taken. There is, however, a 
tendency to an increase in the birth-rate. ‘I'he total number of births for 
_ the five years, 1891-95, is 3,172, or a ratio of 17:99 per mille per annum, the 
total for the five years, 1896-1900, is 3,468, or a ratio of 19°67 per mille 
per annum, showing an improvement of 1:68, ‘The death-rate has also 
improved during the last five years. During the years 1891-95 the death- 
rate per J,000 per annum was 24°57, whereas the ratio for the years 
1896-1900 is 23°02, an improvement of 1:55 per 1,000. The low birth-rate 
is chiefly attributed to the disproportion between the number of males and 
females in this District. The figures of this year’s census show a total of 
26,210 males and 14,140 females, or 185 males to every 100 females.” 


1901. 


As to the effect of climate on the people the Deputy Commis- 
sioner wrote, as follows, in 1882 :-— 

“The climate of the hills and the habits of the people are certainly 
favonrable to longevity. Again the local conditions are favourable to 
sanitation both in the abandant rainfall of autuma and the melting snow 
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in spring which carries everything down to the valleys and dissipates 
most impurities. There is little sickness, but the infirmities of goitre 
and leprosy are not uncommon among the people. The latter disease is 
attributed to the miscellaneous intercourse which women of the hills 
indulge in, entailing often a dire curse on their offspring.” 


The population of the District, excluding Simla town and the 
various cantonments, is so small that the age and sex statistics for 
the District have no value and are therefore not given here. 


The figures for age, sex and civil condition in the Hill States 
are given in detail in Part B. The following statement shows the 


age distribution of 10,000 persons of both sexes :— 
Age period. g Age period. g 
o « = o 3 — 
2) 2 | 3 ce ae 
gaan Fx al = Fy Ee 
Under 1 year .» | 117 | 121 | 238 || 25 and under 30... | 471 | 428] 899 
1 and under 2 us 58 56 | 114 || 30 — ditto 35... | 474] 447) 921 
2 = ditto 3 és 105 110 2t5 || 35 = ditto 40, 353 295 648 
3 ditto 4 we | 115 | 121 | 236 |) 40 ditto 45 ... | 405] 348 | 753 
4 ditto 5 cat 107 ll4 | 221 |[ 45.- ditto 50... 221 16d 386 
5 ~~ ditto 10 ie 083 573 | 1,156 || 50 ~— ditto DD ase 288 255 073 
10 ditto 15 is 625 | 482 ]1,107 || 55 ~~ ditto 60... 111 84 | 195 
15 ditto 20 we | 492} 422 | 915 || 60 and over vw» | 3385 | 806 | 641 
20 ditto 25 | 436 | 406] 8:12 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes in the 
Hill States is shown below :— 


Census of In villages. | In towns. | Total 
1881 eee eee een eee 5,388 6,045 5,408 
All religions oe 4 1891 tee oni sea 5,314 6,u31 5,332 
POO kek 5,285 5,818 5;296 
Hindds te. wah. | las 5,267 5,878 5,278 
Sikhs Sra eas war 5,750 6,667 5,781 
Census of 1904 Buddhists... .. w. 4,688 4,445 4.687 
Muhammadans be he | 6,010 5,552 5,951 


The following table shows the number of females to every 
1,000 males under 5 years of age in the Hill States as returned 
in the Census of 1901 :— 


Years of life. All religions,| Hindés, | Sikhs, | Buddhists, | Muvam 
Under 1 year ... ae 1,033'9 1,082 1,307°7 1 ,482°8 970 
lpadander@.ae 5: 96" 977°7 588°2 1000 814 
2 ditto 8 ‘ine 1,044°6 1,052'8 1,636 1,307'7 794°7 
8 ditto 4., ..| 10454 11054 1300 892 770°4 
4 dito 6. (1 Lo536 1047-7 Lui 2,700 1,117°7 
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Only among the Kanets and lower castes hasa girl any voice 
in the choice of a husband. Among Kanets, except when the 
orthodox pherd ceremony is performed, and among the less respect- 
able families sexual license before marriage 18 common. 


Rijptits and Brahmans generally observe the led lagan cere- 
mony ata wedding but most Rijptits and Brabmans, of the agricul- 
tural class, Kanets and other lower classes celebrate a marriage in 
the following ways :— 

(a). One or two men representing the bridegroom go to the 
bride’s house and she feasts them with such of the vil- 
lagers as are assembled. The bride is then taken to 
the bridegroom’s house and Ganesh is worshipped. 


(b). The bridegroom sends a woman to fetch the bride, who 
is accompanied by one or two women, Ganesh is not 
worshipped. 


_ Among the higher castes if a man forcibly makes a woman his 
wife the marriage is called hdv and considered illegal, but among 
Kanets and the lower castes it would hold good. 


The practice of selling daughters prevails among Kanets and 
the lower castes and is now gaining ground among Rajptits and 
Brahmans also. A Kanet girl is priced at Rs. 60 and a Koli or 
Rebr girl at Rs. 40. The price is termed dhort. 

Marriage outside the tribe is, as a general rule, forbidden in all 
tribes. By cohabiting with a woman of inferior status a Kanct 
loses caste temporarily, but can recover it on payment of a fine ; on 
the other hand he loses his caste irrevocably by eating with her. 
A Kanet who marries a Sundr, Nai or Jhinwar gil is not out- 
casted, but no Kanet will marry with theirchildren. Another version 
says that Sundrs or Nis may marry the daughters of Kanets but will 
not give daughters in marriage to them. Thus one account makes the 
Kanets higher and the other lower than the Nitis and Sundrs by the 
law of hypergamy. Kanets can give girls as concubines to Brah- 
mans, Rajptits and Vaishas (ride detailed account under Kanots). 

Marriage within the agnatic group (haddit kd ndtd) is never 
allowed in any caste up to the 10th or 11th generation, but no such 
regard is paid to maternal relationship (dudh kd ndtd), and a low 
caste man can marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. 


Marriage within the gét is sometimes forbidden among Kanets. 


There are traces of hypergamy among Kanets, thus a true 
Kanet can marry a Khash woman, but a Kanet weman must never 
marry a Khash man. Another account however states that tiue 
Kanets marry the daughters of Khash and Karun Kanets and also 
give them their daughters in marriage. 

A man may marry as many wives as he likes, the number 
among Kanets generally being regulated by the amount of work he 
ean profitably assign to them. 
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A detailed account of polyandry will be found under Bashahr 


State, where the practice is common among Kanets. 


There is no fixed time for marriage: a boy can be married at 
any age, generally after 10. 


Among Kanets and low castes divorce can be obtained at any 
time by paying the husband the cost of the marriage and the jewelry 
given by him. ‘his payment is called vit tarnd. Until this is 
paid the wife is her husband’s property and even a child by the 
paramour belongs to him. Adultery is indeed said not to be 
resented provided the man belongs to the tmbe. A curious and 
unexplained custom exists in this connection. When selhng his 
wife the first husband fakes a certain family, and thus debars the 
woman from remarrying in that family. If she does so, the 
second husband must pay the first a fine of Rs. 6. 


Among Kanets and low castes a widow is free to marry in or 
out of her husband’s family. Some accounts also say that this isthe 
practice among Stids, Banias and Bhoras and that it is not unknown 
among the inferior Rajputs. 


A widow if she remarries (whether in or out of her husband’s 
family) is not entitled to his property. 


Only Turis offer their daughters for prostitution. 


Children inherit per stipes and not per capita, Legitimate child- 
ren have a superior claim to those who are illegitimate. For instance: 
if a man have two sons by his married wife, two by a woman 
not married, two by a woman of lower class, and two by a wife of a 
different caste or religicn, the sons of the married wife have a right 
to inherit the bulk of is property, but they will give the other sons 
enough to support them, e.q., balf the property will be retained by 
the legitimate sons and half eiven to the remaining sons, their shares 
heing determined by the brotherhood, as there is no definite custom. 
In some pkiccs legitimate children get two-thirds of the whole pro- 
perty and natural sons only one-third. 


Children born of an adulterous connection are called jhdté or 
jhdia ; they are kept as servants of the family or given one or two 
fields and movable property worth Rs. 20 or Rs. 30. 


An adoption ceremony, in oder to be valid, must be performed 
in a temple, by breaking a digi (a piece cf wood) and making a 
solemn promise before the god to fulfil the contract. A fee called 
bishti is also given to the priest andiarddr. Corsanguinity between 
the zdopter and adoptce 1s essential. 


TRIBES, Castes AND LEADING FAMILIES. 


The Rajpits form rather a ruling class than a true caste and 
comprise all the families of the hill chiefs with their less remote 
descendants. The Rawats and Rathis may he classed as Réjputs. 


=e 
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Tliey however plough and cultivate land with their own hands, CHAP.3.¢: 
and their rites at marriage and death are not according to the Popniation. 
Shastras. | 


The mass of the population of the Simla hills consistsof "se 
Kanets who also form the agricultural element in Kuldé proper, 
Léhul, Mandi and Suket. According to their own account they 
are Réjputs who have lost caste by the adoption of karewd or 
widow marriage, while other accounts make them out to be the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the hills. Objections could be urged against 
either theory, but it seems most probable that they are descendants 
of early Aryan invaders, long afterwards conquered by Réajptts 
from the plains. Their name, if it isto be derived from the 
Sanskrit i:unita or ‘ violater of the law,’ would be almost conclusive 
against their being aborigines, for it implies that they were once 
bound by the Vedic law, which they abandoned, and strongly 
favours the theery that it was applied to them, by their Réjpdt 
overlords, as an Aryan folk who, isolated in their hills, had not kept 
peace with the growth of Hindu doctrine. Among their most 
notable differences from Brahmanical ordinances are the practices 
of polyandry; the neglect to wear the jane or sacred thread; 
the liberty given to a wife to leave her husband and marry 
another man if the latter recoup him for the expenses of his 
marriage; and the neglect ofthe orthodox funeral ceremonies. 
Possibly many of these are ancient Aryan customs long since 
abandoned .in the plains. Further proof of their Aryan origin 
may exist in the Vedic ritual and hymns of the hill deities and in 
the apparently indigenous custom by which in winter the 
Brahmans go up to the high mountains to worship Kdli and recite 
the Atharwan Veda. 


In former times, and in places even within living memory, 
the Kanets were turbulent and often owned only a nominal 
allegiance to their Rajput overlords. Every faction in a village 
was headed by a movanna or mawdt (a term of obscure derivation) 
who received a small tribute anda share in the plinder of the 
band. The whole country was divided among these movanias, who 
only ranked below the village gods im power. Ruins of their 
houses, large fortified buildings, are still to be seen. Gradually the 
-movannas fell before the advancing power of the Réjpits who 
reduced the Kanets to vassalage. The last mawdt was Kishi Rém 
of Kuthdér State who died in 1903. | 


~The most ancient division of the Kanets is said to be that yyisionsof 
into Shatis and Bashis, and to date from the time of the Mahabhdrata, the Kaneta. 
the Shatis being followers of the Kurus, and the Béshis of the 
Péndavas. These divisions were formerly bitterly hostile to each 
other, but now intermarry, though it is said that they still observe 
the Shivardtri festival separately, the Bashis on the 14th day of 
the moath and the Shatis on the 15th. oe 
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CHAP. IC. . Three divisions of the Kanets are of inferior status, viz., the 
Khash, Réhu and Kuthéré. The Khash are the descendants of 
Divisions of CONCUbmMes (khwds) kept by Brahmans or Rajptits. The son of 
theKaneta, 8Uch a union is Called sartera; if a savtera marries in his mother’s, 
or a lower, caste his descendants in two or three generations become 
Khash, while if he marries a Réjptt or Brahman girl the status of 
the family can be recovered. It appears that Kanets and Khash 
mutually look down on each other. The following proverbs 

represent the Kanet point of view :— | 


Khasnt Khash bis, man ek bap bis : 

* One Khashi woman and 20 husbands, one mother and 20 
fathers.” 

Khashascha Khashaputrascha Khash wpratyaksh rdkshasa, 
Santushta Jawa mushta kashtascha prdn ghattha. 


** A Khash and the son of a Khash is a devil, pleased he gives 
a handful of barley, displeased he kills,” 


The name Réhu is said to be derived from Réahu the sun- 
devouring dragon, though itis also said to bea corruption of 
mdhua bee; the Kutharés are worshippers of Ketu. No true 
Kanet girl may marry a Khash, Rahu or Kuthara on pain of being 
outcasted. A Kanet can however marry a Khash girl. Another - 
inferior tribe of Kanets found in Bashahr, Léhul and Spiti are the 
Jads or Zads ; Kanets will drink and smoke, but not eat or inter- 
marry, with them. 


There are a large number of sub-sections (khel) among the 
Kanets. In the old edition of the Gazetteer it is stated that, in 
the Simla hills, four classes among the Kanets rank higher than 
the rest and are known by the title of Khindh (Char). Their 
names are Bhaunthi, Bidhar, Chhibbar, Balhir. The other sub- 
divisions in these hills are:—Kothal Gahru, Barori, Chakar 
Katlehru, Saraji Khash, Badohi, Charola, Badalwal, Jaland, Rohal, 
Katalik, Pirwél, Janwal, Dalwal, Rihana, Kulharnin, Nori, Laddo- 
garh. A number of khels claim superiority over the rest. 


Many khels bear the names of Rajpit clans, and claim Rajput 
descent. Thus the Kanets of Baghal, Kunhiar, Mahlog, Kuthdar, 
Biléspur, and Nalagarh consider the hill Kanets beneath them, and, 
though they marry their girls, do not care to give their daughters 
in marriage to them. The Tonur or Tanur Kanets are found every- 
where but chiefly in Baghal, Mahlog and Kunhiér. They -claim 
descent from Raja Angpal, king of Delhi in 774 (Bikram). His 
dynasty ruled for about 20 generations and in 1186 the last 
Raja, Prithi Pal, was killed by Raja Baldeo, a Chauhan Rajpit. The 
great families or khels of the Chauhdns are Rahani, Namole, Baph- 
rale, Padhar, Padhan, Sadi, Chauhin, Chandal and Chandel, .all 
descended from Baldeo, and many of these are represented in 
Kanet sub-sections. 


Population. 
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The old Kanets known as Noru, Neru, Nonu, Neonu and Nolu CHAP. I, C. 
describe themselves as descended from Réjpits. The Agni Bansi population. 


and Pawdr Kanets also claim descent from Agnikul Rajpits. The 


visions of 


Kanets of the Sdm gét call themselves descendants of the Rands of aeanee 


Kotkhéi, Khaneti, Kumhérsain and Delhat. The Maliaru Kanets 
are descended from Rajés of Biléspur and Nalagarh. The Chhibbar 
Kanets say they came from Lahore and Peshéwar and are Brah- 
mans. The Dogra Kanets say they came from Jammu and are 
also Brahmans. ‘The Badohi Kanets are said to bea branch of the 
Chauhéns. In the upper hills the Kanets generally are of the 
Badohi gét and can marry within that gét. 


The organization of the Brahmans in the Simla Hills is, as 
elsewhere, complicated to a degree and only its main outlines can 
be given here. 

The Gaur and Sirsut Brahmans to the north and east of Simla 
have three divisions : Shukal, Krishan, and Pujari or Bhojgi. The 
former are superior to the two latter, who are considered equal 
inter se, though the Shukal settled in these hills are not strict fol- 
lowers of the Shéstras. They are divided into two occupational 
(and hypergamous) groups :— 

(a2) Those who possess free grants in jdgir given them by 
the chiefs and enjoy large income in fees from numerous 
clients. These are generally educated men and do not 
themselves plough. They generally observe all cere- 


Brahmans, 


monies, both at marriage and death, in strict accordance . 


with the Shastras. 


(b) Those who are mainly agriculturists and have few clients. 
They do not abstain from ploughing, practise both formal 
and informal marriage and may obtain women as wives 
on payment of rit. 
cies Group (a) does not intermarry with the Parasrami Brahmans, 
who consider themselves superior, but it takes brides from (b) though 
it does not give it daughters in return. Group (6) is not free from 
suspicion of polyandry and practises widow remarriage. 


‘Krishan Brahmans are cultivators and practise rit, The 
Pujaris or Bhojgis are ministrants, chelds, in temples and appear to 
have only recently become aseparate group, and apparently they 
are forming two distinct sub-groups: (a) pujdris or ministrants 
pure and simple, who accept no alms; and (b) those who accept 
alms in the names of the dead. Hach of the three groups has its 
own rules regarding the alms it may accept. 


The Gaur Brahmans to the north and west of Simla are also 
divided into two other groups :— 

(a) Those who came with Parasram and settled in the hills, 

and still enjoy the muajfi grants made by him, are called 

Parasrémi Brahmans. They only effect marriage 


Parasrémi 
Brahmans, 
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OHAP. 1.6. according to the Shastras and in their own group. 
Population. Their women wear a powder (puria) containing panch 
Parsrémi ratan (five jewels) on their head under the hair as a 
Brabmaos. sign of suldy (married state). This is burnt with 


their husbands at death. ‘Those who live in Nirat, 
Nagar and Nirmand are superior to those of Larsa, 
Dansa, Shungla, Shaneri and Rawin. 

(4) All the other Gaur Brahmans form a 2nd group. 


ee ind The Gaur Brahmans to the south and west of Simla are 

mans to the Givided into the following groups :— . 

anion ao (1) Sisani—generally parohits of chiefs who have given them 
mudfis. They depend entirely on their lands and on 
dues from their clients. 

(2) Dharowar who live by cultivation and also receive dues 
from their clients at festivals. They practise vit and 
Shukal and Sasani Brahmans take their daughters in 
marriage but not vice versé. Similarly the Dharowar 
may take brides from Krishan Brahmans but do not 
give them daughters. 

(3) Bhats, who assemble at a wedding or birth of a boy to 
exact their dues and sing habits (songs). They have 
no connections with other Brahmans. ‘They enjoy free 
leases of land granted by the state. They drive the 
plough and only effect marriage in their own tribe. 

(4) Acharaj and (5) Maba Chiraj or Bedwas. The latter 
are generally parvhits of chiefs and weathly men. 
They are fed on the spot where a person died and for 
the time being are supposed to take his place, so they 
are fed with rich food to the end of the 1st year. The 
bedding on which a man-dies 1s given them and is 
called malin seja. They perform all ceremonies accord- 
ing to the Shastras and are given no alms except those 
given in the name of the dead. They are not allowed 
to enter any house except when a death occurs. 

(6) Pandas or Dakants take the alms given in the name of 
Rahu, Ketu and Sanichar, the evil stars. Pandas algo 
accept the alms given in the name of the dead. 

(7) The Agnihotri are very few in the hills and do not 
observe the customs practised by them in the Deccan. 

(8) Kankubajs and Maithals Brahmans are found in these 

- hills but not as parohits of any hill caste. They earn 
their living by casting horoscopes and reciting kathds, 
visiting their clients annually and returning home after 
afew days’ stay. 

(9) Chhurimar: in Nélagarh and Bilispur there is a group 
of Brahmans called Chhurimar, because.they lived by 

_ dacoity in.ancient times. 


es ee 
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The tradition about the Kolis is that a Kanet father had two 


CHAP. I, ¢. 


sons by different wives and divided his property between them, it Population. 


being agreed on that who should ke the first to plough in the 
morning should get the first share. The younger brother was the 
first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking and 
finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow killed the bullcck in a passion with an axe. For this 
he was outcasted. He had two sons, one of whom lived a respect- 
able life, while the other was guilty of skinning and eating dead 
oxen. From the first son are descended the Kolis, who generally 
do no menial work ; Kanets will drink” but not intermarry with 
them. From the second son are descended the Dagolis who skin 
and eat dead cattle. They are sub-divided into Dagoli and Thakur, 
of whom the former will not eat with the latter because they eat 
and drink with Muhammadans, 


The Badhis or Badis are carpenters and servants of the land- 
owners from whom they receive food and at harvest time a share of 
grain called shikota. Kanets and higher castes will not drink with 
them as they receive dues at funerals and are consequently con- 
sidered unclean. They are endogamous but sometimes marry with 
Lohars and Brehras. 


Lohars are ironsmiths. Like the Badhis they are servants of 
the landowners and their customs are similar. They marry within 
the tribe and with Badhis and Brehras. 


The Brehraés are goldsmiths. Their customs are similar to 
those of the Bidhis and Lohdérs and like them they serve the 
landowners, being remunerated by grain at harvest time. They 
marry within the tribe and with Badhis and Lohérs. Sunéars are 
goldsmiths of higher status who can intermarry with Kanets. 


The Turis are musicians who beat the drum when a corpse 18 
carried out to the cremation ground. They get a share of the 
offerings of the dead and receive the shroud, besides getting fees 
in proportion to the wealth of the deceased. They are also given 
grain at harvest. As they take the offerings of the dead they are 
considered unclean. 


The Diéms are considered below the Koligs and above the 
Dagolis. They do not bury or eat cattle but the Kanets will not 
drink with them. They ere endogamous, 


The Nais or barbers are servants of the landowners and receive 
shikota at harvest. Their status varies, probably according as 
whether they do or do not take funeral offerings; in some places 
they intermarry with Kanets while in others they are regarded as 
unclean. They are generally endogamous. . 


The Kumhars or potters can eat with but not intermarry with 
Kanets. They are endagamous. 


(1) But they will not do go in the upper hills, 


Kolia, 


Ba dhig, 


Lohars. 


Brebrds, 


Turis. 


Dums, 


NAis. 


Kumbars, 
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The Mallahs and Dasias are boatmen. They are not 
particular as to what they eat and drink and are avoided by the 
Kanets. 


The leading families of the Hill States are described under their 
respective States. The District only contains one jdgir, that 
of Rana Jai Singh of Kotkhai to which the Descent of Jagirs Act 
(IV of 1900) applies. It is for Rs. 465 per annum and is held in 
perpetuity. An instrument of acceptance of primogeniture as the 
rule of descent was signed by him in July 1902. The instrument 
embraces the conditions (a) and (0) set forth in Section 8 (a) of 
the Act. 


The subject of language is reserved for an appendix. 


The following notes area very inadequate attempt to give a 
general idea of religion in the Simla Hills. They refer, unless the 
contrary 1s stated, to the beliefs of the Kanets who form the mass 
of the population, Their religion is rarely the orthodox cult of 
Vishra or Shiva, the many temples of Devi such as that at Hat 
Koti or of Téra Devi and Bhima Kili at Sarthan having apparently 
been built by Réjptits, not by Kanets. Vaishnavas are indeed 
rarely met with in the hills and are mostly immigrants. Shaivas 
are more numerous, but the mass of the hill people must be classed 
as Shiktaks or devotees of shakti, the female principle, which is 
embodied in a host of deities of whom Kali is the chief. 


The Kanets are credulous in the extreme, but one good result 
of this is that an oath on the chief (darvhi) or a solemn pledge 
(gattt) is absolutely binding on them. 


An oath taken in the temple of the devtd is very sacred and a 
litigant is often willing to accept his opponent’s statement ona 
matter in dispute if it is made after drimking water in which the 
idol has been washed. Perjury in such cases is surely punished by 
speedy death or serious misfortune to the perjurer or some one near 
and dear to him. If the ownership of a field 1s disputed between two 

ersons, the matter is readily settled if one of them take a clod from 
the disputed field, and putting it upon his head in the deotd’s presence 
swears to and claims the field in that august presence. If he succeeds 
in swearing and undertakes the imprecation he invokes on himself, 
the matter ends there and then, the disputed field goes to the swearer 
and he is believed to be the rightful owner. The most sacred oath of 
all is called taydé tor. A red thread is tied round the neck of a cow, 
a small space is sprinkled with water and cleansed, the cow is made 
to stand there and the person who administers the oath, after a 
solemn warning of the consequences of perjury, asks the person who 
has expressed his willingness to take this oath, to break the thread from 
the cow’s neck. This oath is regarded as so awful that most people 
avoid it. Another form of oath is for a man to take a plough yoke 
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on his neck and put a little grass in hismouth, praying that he may 
after death become the bullock of’his adversary if he swears falsely. 

“An oath may also be taken in the temple of a god by throwing 
a stone towards it, or by touching the image of the god. The con- 
sequence of false swearing is believed to bring disaster to one-self, 
one’s relatives or property. People often avoid, and will not eat 
and smoke with, a false swearer. 


On the other hand their religion is a great burden, If the 
deota 1s taken out from his temple in a procession sll his devotees 
or at least one man from each family is bound to accompany him. 
To refuse to do sois inexpiable sacrilege. In the upper hills the 
deotas are often capricious and will forbid the giving or acceptance 
of milk, curd or butter (though ghi may be given if free from 
eurd) to any one, even to a man’s own children. ‘This superstition 
often causes inconvenience to travellers. The idea, however, is 
confined to the Kanets and Brahmans. The deities are so numerous 
that there is hardly any nook or corner without one. At every 
step is a twig of a tree, a thorny branch, of alow growing shrub, 
on which are tied red and white strips of cloth, termed “ Keli hi 
dhuja ;” every other heap of stones is consecrated as adevta and 
a stranger very often takes a ueota for an ordinary boundary 
or forest pillar until warned by the natives of the place of its 
sacred character and adjured to take his shoes off if he approaches 
it. Though there is no dearth of deotas and Kalis in the form of 
such mounds or branches there are numerous temples besides. 
Nearly every hamlet has a divinity of its own, though sometimes 
a god may be shared by a group of hamlets and sometimes parts of 
a village has one all to itself. Some of these divinities are snake- 
gods as appears from the termination “ Nig” affixed to their names, 
but these do not seem to differ in essentials from the other dcotas. 
Divinities are believed to dwell on the mountain tops, each deota 
or Kah having his or her favourite haunt, and they hear the 
prayers of their worshippers from these heights and are not 
forgetful of their interests. The devtus’ images in the temples are 
mostly made of precious metals. The image consists of a collection 
of a number of masks fairly well carved, arranged in rows one 
above the other on a large convex copperplate which is covered 
with garments. In the case of agoddess (devt) the whole form is 
represented, while the image of a god (deota) only exhibits the 
face, as above described. Gods are generally of one type. though 
they bear different names. The modes of worship are the same, 
and their images alike. Some goddesses are represented with 4 
arms, some with 2, some with 8, 12 or even 16. Some are shown 
sitting upon a dead body ; others as riding on a lion. A temple 
contains many other images besides those of the god and goddess, 
bearing different names, such as Shibji, Shambhuji, Ganesh, 
Indar, Rajan, etc, These are said to be the attendants of the 
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The following is a list of the gods worshipped i in the Simla 
Population. hills :— 


Name of god. 


1 | Devi or Durga... 


2 


Oo OB VO NAP OF 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


ono 


Chatur Mukh ... 


Dhaneshar sa 
Marichh 
Bhoteshar 


Baindra 
Chambi ee 


Dum .., wa 
Maha Deva... 


Nag... ys 
Kali Tind 
Sharavan Nag... 
Baindra 
Nandharfri 
Maha Deva . 
Nandan. 


Devi A’d Shakti 


Maha Deva 
Magneshar a 
Dum .,, ene 
Nug eee eee 
Baindra 

Dum 

Nag vee 


: 
i; 
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Village or seat of 


the god. 


Territory. REMARKS, 


The god of the Chagdon territory. 


Kiyari ... | Kotkhai andj] Devi (goddess) is worshipped 
Kotguru. throughout the country. 

Mailon ... ex) (| All the people believe in the vod 
of Mailon. He ia also worship- 
ped in Kanehti and Rek and in 
al] the small villages. 

Dauthla ba Worshipped only by the natives of 

| Danthla, 

Pumlahi ae | | The god of one village only, 

Shamathla ... | | Kotguru .!! Only natives of Shamathla worship 

is 4 | this god, 

Dalan ... -_ The god of Dalin only. 

Kepu ,.. _ | Eater by the natives of 
Kepu, Gharal and Nanja. 

Kirti... as The natives of Kirti, Bhanana and 

| Shawat worship this god. 

Bhuthi se The god of the people of Bhithi, 

| Bagihar, and agriculturists of 
J U Mabori, 

Devri ... weal ('The god of the Majhghor and 

| | Thakariaghor territories. 

Breon aoe | | The god of the agriculturists of 

| | Breon and Auri, 

Nehra ... Ld i The god of one village only. 

Porag ... : | | | The god of half the territory of 
Chhe Bisi. 

Chathla os | | | The god of the natives of Chathlaé 

| | and Pungrish, 

Rakh Chambi | This Kali is worshipped through- 

K upar. out the territory of Kotkhai, 
Shoshan ve >Kotkhai ...4 Worshipped in "Gajdhdr j in the 
| Kotkhai Tabsil and in Shila 
| in Darkoti, 

Khari and Pi- | Ww orshipped i in these two villages 

dara. | alone, 

Pujarli eile | The patron saint of the people of 

|| Chewar, Gajdhar, Chehr, Shale- 
| war, Darkoti State and half the 
| territory of Chhe Bisi, 

Dalsar wis | 'The god of the people of Dalsar 

J lL) only. 

Devri ... -» | xunehti State... | The god of all the people of Kaneh- 
ti except those of Sadoch, 

Kacher > (, Worshipped throughont this terri- 

| tory, but there are other minor 
| village gods also, 

Koti Madhati.. This god is worshipped in all the 

|| | Kumharsain State; also there are 
other minor gods of the villages, 

Kot... ae | Kumbarsa i inj | The god of the Sel territory. 

Sarmala «|| State. { The god of the Obddesh territory, 

Ghuinda ia | Tbe god of Ghindain the Kum- 

| harsain State and of Chadyané in 
the Kotkhbai Tahsil, 

Dim... si | The god of one village, 

Himrf 

J 


Bagi... “ 


| The god of the Chajoli territory, 
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1 | Bhima K4li_... | Sarahan weed (| This goddess is worshipped 
throughout the territory of 
Bashahr. Also there are other 
minor godsthat are considered 
under this goddess. 

2 | Mah&su .. | Shekal ... i TkLis is the god of agriculturists 

, of Shekal only. 

3 | Pabési ... + | Chapéri oe The god of the agriculturists of 
Balar in the RAawin State, Chapéri 
and Loharkoti. 

41 Do, ... | Gavas ... ve | The natives of all the villages, 
except those mentioned above, 

| worship this god, 

5 | Panch Nég_... | Jangleka, Devdi, There is a temple of this god in 

Tangnu ata | each of the five villages. 
and Goshakwéar, 

6 | Chasrélu | Gosakvaéri Theigod of two or three villages 
only, 

Shad Pubdsi eelale AI ae god _ me aicaihees ey: 

0. aniara ‘ee e godo aniara territor 
if Deva Sheld&desh Shilddesh —,, | Te Se of ae ean and Shiladesh, 
it lpaidi Rams. Be ria The god ei 
13 | Narain ... wee | J&bal aa | The god of the Jogsha territory. 
13 | Meha Deva... | Pujali ... Said The rural god of Puj4li and Betiéni, 
14} Deva ... ... | Jakhnotf | The god of Jakhnotf. 
16 | Khantu | Devi Dhar and | Bhs god of the Séri or Réjgarh 
Ranol. erritory, 
16 | Bakralu | Dalgaon and | : The god of the Spel territory. 
Rorhu. | 
17 | Baindré .- | Bachhonchi,.. | ae ae ae the territory of 
andalgar 
18 | Meshar ww» | Poj4rli ... — | The god of the other half of the 
territory of Mandalgarh. 
19 | N& ye wet Dow ise es 
7 tdae ste we | Dow ave és | | tthe god of the Navar territory. 
Narainu .. | Narain ... ; 
22 Dhola mee ... | Karasa ... The god of Ghori Kardsa in the 
| Navar territory. 
238 | Sh4lu ... ».. | Melthi ... es The god of the Navar territory. 
24 | Nageshar ... | Jbarag ... a” | The god of the Pandra Bau territory, 
25 | Devi Durg&é ,,,|Shfl _..., - pepe a by the agriculturists 
) 
26 | Mahgeu... ... | Mandhol Pee | Worshipped by the natives of 
) (| Mandhol. 
27 | Devi D &t | HAt Koti ... | Bashahr, Jubbal | Worshipped by the people of the 
er ntaee and Réwin| Pandra Sau, Ndvar, Jubbal and 
States, Rawin territories. 
28 | KharA4noo ... | Kharfhan ae ( a ee of the Rek and Sdémat 
erritories, 
29|Palthén., ...|Sholi .. | | ppsieod of the) Mectesth eed: Alst 
err . : 
80 | Khonési —..,| Barkal.. || | The raral god of the Barkal terri- 
ories, 
81 rm Mahbili | [Bashah ry The god of the Sau territory. 
82 | Kaleda... .. | Kaleda... ist State, | The god of two villages, Kaleda 
an ola. 
33 | Chtar Khand ... Hiaak rg Sia | nee god of the Kanchbfn terri- 
34 | Mangleshar.,, | Dwara... es ry. ; : 
85 | Lochhmi Narain | Komen... | | The god of the Shalsti territory. 
36 Kbanta... oo: Majh Lies eee } h th Bars | ito E 
87|Deva Kokhi ...|Darkéli.. ... |J | sa neem et the: Beranol ‘temsitery 
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Py Village or seat of ‘ 

; Name-of god. the god, Territory, Rananas. 

% 

88 | Lachhmi Narain| Pét ... weal) (|? The god of Bari Ghoriwéla and 

89 | Devi.Ji ... .». | Munvsh a ' Kasha, 

40 | Kangleshar _... | Deothi ... a | | The god of the UHocbhi territory, 

Majhali and Chakeéd villages, 

4l Nig... oe | Kim ww eee The god of Kim village, 

42 | Chhari Gadri ... | Kaveri ... i The god of one village only. 

43 |Jakh ... ». | Racholi eee | The god of four or five villages. 

44 | Gaso Dev -» | Gago... see The god of one village only. 

45 | Bashera .. | Basheréh || The god Tin Kothi, but all the 

people worship him. 

46 | Narain ... | Kin@ ... oes | The god of the Chhe Bis territory, 

47 Narain | Manjheoli és The god of the Nan Bis territory, 

48 | Jhangré «. | Manjgaon aes | The god of the Panjgdon territory. 

49 |Né&g .. .. | Navara a ' | The god of the Pat So territory. 

50 | N&g sa... | Bari... 33 The god of the Bari territory, 

51 | Devi... Taraénda ae | The god of the peasants of the 

Taranda territory. 

52 | Maheshwar Songra... ses The god of the peasants of the 
| Songre territory, 

53 | QOkba ... ... | Nachar ‘ae The goddess of the Nachar terri- 

'‘Bashohr 4] tory. 

54 | Darga ... «. | Kamba... pe State The goddess of the Ropi Kamba 

territory. 

55 | Mab4 Radr ...|Kiféo 2 ow | The god of the Khioncha territory. 

BS |Nég .. «| Baranda ‘ive . The natives of the Jagori territory 

worship this god. 

5&7 | dali. | Sarp&ra ae The god of the Kao Bil territory, 

58 | N&g sa... | Baraé i The god of the Kilbé4 territory. 

59 | Mabeahwar... | Bhabs fee The god of the Bhaba territory. 

60 Do, .-. | Chagdéon : The god of the Chagdon territory, 

61 | Badri N4th ,.. | Kamra - The god of the Tukpa territory. 

62 | Chandiks ... | Kothi sn The god of tbe cultivators of Shoa. 

68 | Thékor Dwara | Naising sta Only cultivators of Naising village 

| worship this god. 

64 | Raghu N&th Ji | Saréhan es This god is worshipped through- 

66 | Narsingh Ji... | Rampur as i out the country. 

66 | Balrém Ji... | Larsa, Danaa, Worshipped in four villages only. 

Shinogla, Shaneri, 
67 Do. eee | Nirat ... aes | | Worshipped in Niratnagar only. 
68 Do, «a | Nandla and Tor- Worshipped in Nandla, Topsa, 
aa, J (| Cheoni, Goman and Dagoli, 
ree eee Gees gt) (1) The god of the people of all the 
Dhinfeir | territory ; there are also sepa- 
3 | Devi Mansa .. Do. es rate rural gods in every village. 
8B n aw { Deothi ... The god of the farmers of the 
| Dharti, Duel and Noti pargana, 
4 | Rai Re Mole ... | Kadbdran . The god of the Kadhéran, Shilgri 
e ' P and Dhar territories. 
ties see : 
6 Gee ee | | The god of the Shelé territory. 
Nag ace oe | Pal. sack || The god of the Shalgdon territors. 
8 | Maheshwar ‘g ... | Mahasa in > Balan State { Worshipped by people of Majheti 
and Draunk parganas, 
9 | Kadésan re ee || a | | The god of the Parli Phati terri- 
tory. 

10 | Bagesbar eee | Bageshar _ | Worshipped by the people of 
} | Shakh, Katar and Bageshar of 
| Balsan and men of the adjacent 

Sirmitr villages, 

Ll |N4g  ... = a... | Kathorl oe | | By Kathori village only, 

12|}Gon_... >. | Bakrari ies The god of the Kalashi territory. 

3 | Nainon ... .. | Devti ... owe Ly (| The god of the Paréli territory. 
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: Village or seat of . 
g | Name of god. as cae SoA. Territory. ReMancs, 
=| 
3 
az 
; a , Ranvin, 
| OnBY ee Shardéchli =... |) Keonthal §| The god of the Réwin territory. 
2 Mahasn.,,. Hanol one eee State. = 
1 | Nigahu Jaili... «| 2 Punnar, Ke- ' The rurul god of Agla Pannar, 
2 | Baneshar Chohag ... ... | § onthal State. § | ‘The raral god of Pichbla Punnar, 
1 | Paddoi ... Parol ... ss arias Kumbhfrsain and Bhajji 
ates. 
2 | Nke ... | Shedri ,.. ... | >S&ngri State { | Bhajji, Séngri, Basbahr and Kuli, 
8 | Béno ,,. . | Ban&ér ,.. wok | | By Banér territory only, 
4 | Marichh Sawn... ws |J \| , Sawan ,, n 
1 | Grehn ... Deoti ~ The god of the 8hil& territory. 
2 Shileor .. | Ghond ... Jt Kanona state} The god of the Prdlé territory. 
8 | Thakurdwara ,.. | Ghund,,, - All the cultivators worship it. 
1 | Banthié Chikhor ut ? 
2 Do. Javog ,., “as 
3 | Jimpru Padrog ... Sas ) aneoy 
4 | Mahasa Gajyari ma 
an 18 : fe (| The god of the Barér territory in 
1 | Banér hérachli } che dabbal'Hinta, les the Eine 
| | | a J beta worships tise ‘ 
2 | MahdsG ... | Hanol ... 7 he god of all the Jubbal tate. 
3 | Shirgul or Bijat | Sardhan sti | | The god of the Bis Sau territory. 
4 | Rathi k& Bandar} Barhal... ..| -Jabbal State { | The god of BarbAl village only, 

5 | Santopla .| Db&r .. we | The god of Dhar village only. 
6|Shéri ... Shiri... Ke | The god of four villages in the 
= neighbourhood. 

"| Devi... Jubbal ... ; | | The goddess of the Barar territory. 
J 


8 | Devi... re 


9 | Rihatna fe 
10 | Gona ... ve 
11 | Devi Jagrasan... 
12 | Kanera... dee 
13 | Devi Dindi ... 
14; Dam... ake 
1 | Mahésu ~~ 
2 | Mahsebwar ... 
3 | Mahasi ets 
1| Than .,.. dd 
2 | Tawinsi ee 


Har koti 


Thalog ... 
Bodhna.,.. 
Pojarii ,., 

Do. ... 
Dhabas... 


Bhot 


Poriy& ... 
Mashréo 
Hapol ... 


Sawao ... 
Barégaon 


Raéwin, 


Jubbal, 


Bashahr States. 


State, 


3 
EI 
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The RAna also werships her, 

All the natives of territories 
surrounding Jubbal worship the 
goddess, 

The god of the Jakholi territory. 

The rural god of the Peontra 
territory. 

The rural god of the Shak terri- 
tory. 

The rural god of the Hamal terri- 
tory. 

The rural god of the Jakhoh terri 
tory.: 


The god of all the coentry. 


Worshipped in the Mrghidhér 
territory. 


eee EO 


Kdrddrs, i.e., overseers are appointed to look after a temple 


and its priests. 


The office is sometimes hereditary, and the 
overseers are Called kdrddrs, mahtds or wazire. 


Part of the ineome 


of the temple is given to them as remuneration. 


-~ 
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Only Brahmans can serve as priests; every family has its 
own priest and collectively these priests are the priests of the 
tribe in which the families are comprised. Temple priests are always 
Brahmans, and they enjoy free grants of land as remuneration for 
their services in the temple and receive some grain at each harvest, 
sometimes as much as 10 or 12 sérs from each worshipper. The 
Brahman priests in addition to the service of the god may carry 
on any other religious or secular business. 


After the usual morning worship of the deotd, the worshippers 
make offerings to him and pray that their desires be fulfilled. 
Then the god’s cheld (disciple), who is called dewd, goes into 
a trance and foretells success or failure’ to the worshipper, 
offers him rice and gives him directions in answer to his questions. 


A common sacrifice is that of a goat. One loin of the goat is 
given to the person offering it, and the remainder distributed among 
the priests. Two or four annas in cash are given to the priest for 
each goat. 

Sacrifices are of six kinds :— 

1. Goats and male sheep are sacrificed to all deities except 
Krishna and Rama. 

2. Goats are sacrificed in the name of a devi or to Kah. 

8. Sheep are sacrificed in the names of Bhairon, Lonkra 
and Nar Singh. 


4. Buffaloes are sacrificed to the younger Lonkra, and to 
a dev. 


ze 
. 


Fowls, pigs, fish and hzards are offered to the lesser Kali. 


6. Floral offerings are made almost daily and consist of 
all kinds of flowers, dulh (grass) and young barley. 


Generally. the family priest officiates at the time of sacrifice, 
but one can sacrifice without the priest’s aid. The sacrifice is 
offered to the god who is offerer’s patron and is performed at 
the temple. The head of the victim is placed before the image of 
the deotd first, so that it may drink the blood. If the sacrifice be of 
the first three kinds, one loin is given to the person who offered it 
and the remainder is distributed among the dewds and the priest. 
Sometimes the sacrificial animal is buried. In some places the 
head and liver of the sacrificed goat are kept by the priests and 
dewds and the remainder is given to the offerer. The sacrifices of 
the fourth and fifth kinds are offered by Kolis, Mochis or shepherds. 
Sometimes instead of a living creature, images in flour or 
silver are offered, or the living beast, without being sacrificed, is let 
loose in the god’s temple. The animal remains in the forest and 
the temple custodians look after it. When fatit is sold and the 
money thus realised is added to the god’s treasure. If the image 
be of silver, itis stored in the treasury, and if the image be of flour 
it is cooked in oil or clarified butter and eaten by the priest. 
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Worshippers now do not offer any part of their bodies in CHAP.LC. 

sacrifice. There are, however, traditions of human sacrifice and it Population. 
is said that in ancient times men, women and children were offered Gea da ge 
as sacrifice to a Devi or Kéli, and that men were sacrificed to Lonkra. saorifice. 
It is also said in ancient times that men had their heads cut off 
and offered to Jawélé Mukhi, Kéli, Bhima Kéli, Bhairon Bir, etc., and 
put them in the sacrificial fire and that others cut out their tongues 
and offered them to the goddess. One sacrifice is still per- 
formed which is of great interest as being an undoubted survival 
of human sacrifice. It is found both in the Simla Hill States and 
in Kuld. An account of it will be given under the Bashahr State. 


The following is a list of places where the Bihunda sacrifice is ye pinandé 


performed in the hills :— sacrifice, 
No, Name of god, The place of sacrifice, Territory. 
1 | Basheru se... vss ... | Basherdh of) 
2 | Kangleshwar wea .e. | Devthi _ *. 
8 | Lachmi Narain _,, ... | Manjheoli ,., Se 
4 | Devi and Balram ... ... | Shingla os 
5 Do. ee eee | SHaneri : 
6 Do, wai ... | Larsa -1 | 
q Do. a .. | Dansa ee | > Bashahr State. 
8 | Datatrah and Balraém | Nagar -1| 
9 Suraj and Balram coe ooo Nirat 
10 | Kharénu_s, zs ... | Kharéhan 
11 | Palth4n Sholi 
12 | Bakrélu i, wee ... | Dalg4on , ‘ia Be 
13 Bhimé Kéli ese e008 2e0 Sarahan see eee eee J 
14 | Thari ewe we ... | Brahl .- | Jubbal State, 
15 | Deve... ae sen ... | Nirmand . | Kala, 


A man who desires to obtain a boon for his son or any near _Votiveoffer- 
relation or to injure an enemy offers an iron nail, a ring, a trident '™8* 
(tirstl) or a bird to the deotd and these votive offerings are stuck 
in an adjacent deoddr or in door posts of the temple. Sometimes 
a man will go secretly to a temple, and cutting his finger or pulling 
out some hair offer the blood or hair, with a prayer that his 
enemy may be injured by the deotd. 


There is a regular custom prevalent throughout the country 
of making contingent promises to the deotd to do this or that thing 
in his honour, if a certain thing, as, for instance, the birth of a child 
or recovery from severe illness, is brought about, and the people 
scrupulously fulfil their promise if the expectation is realized. Both 
during the fairs and at other times the deotd is invoked as an oracle. 
The person, generally a priest, who is believed to have been possessed 
with the deotd’s spirit, moves his limbs violently like one possessed, 
throws his head up and down as if he had lost consciousness and 
gasps out answers to the questions put by the pious worshippers 
around him, sometimes bursting into a passionate homily on the 
wickedness of the people. His answers are taken as orders from 
the deotd and are implicitly obeyed. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


Ghosts and 
spirits. 


Exorcism, 
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Belief in charms, magic, enchantments, ghosts and evil spirits 
is common. In order to prevent the spirit of the dead, who has 
not been accorded the proper rites after death and who is termed 
pap, from haunting the family home and tormenting its surviving 
members, the people often make a kind of shrine which, consists of 
only four low walls, with a little roof in the centre of a field, and 
dedicate it to him. This shrineis called d@urvoti. The members of the 
family often offer flowers at this shrine, and believe that the restless 
soul has been safely lodged and propitiated and will no longer trouble 
the living. Such a building may be scen about half way from Fagu 
to Theog, at a turning of the road in the centre of a field below. 

The following are the most important spirits :— 

(a) Bdolis, brooks and springs are supposed to be the 
abodes of judparis (water nymphs) and adtris. 

(b) Kdlz is supposed to live on hills. 

(c) Banshird spirits live in the ruins of old buildings, 
in valleys or mountains. 

(d@) Dédgs are ghosts connected with fields. Ifthe crops 
ina given season yield less than the expected har- 
vest, the difference is thought to be appropriated by 
a day. 

Possession by ghosts is generally believed in. Spirits are under 
the control of low caste persons, suchas Kolis, cobblers, shepherds, 
ironsmiths, as well as Brahmans. A ghost imposed by alow person 
is thought to be unholy, that imposed by one of high caste holy. 
If a person suffers from disease and does not recover with any 
medicine, a Brahman dewd or ddd is called and is asked to diagnose 
the disease. He throws dice or goes into a trance and thus makes 
a diagnosis of the kind of ghost, if any, with which the man is 
possessed. Almost any ordinary symptoms of sickness is regarded 
as a sign of demoniacal possession. 


The person possessed by a ghost is made to inhale the 
smoke of burning wheat, chillies, a tiger’s flesh and pork. If the 
ghost is not dispelled by these means, the following methods are 
adopted according to the nature of the ghostly occupants. 


(a) A water nymph or mdtrt is supposed to have a 
female form. They are either virtuous or superior, 
or vicious or inferior. The former are propitiated 
by offerings of fruits and flowers,a small palanquin 
is made of bamboo and covered with cloth of five 
colours: the Brahman makes a cake, recites hymns 
and places the palanquin before the patient, and 
puts the fruits and flowers in it. The patient is 
made to worship a lamp and the palanquin, after 
which it 1s placed at across-road. To propitiate 
an evil nymph, a goat or sheep, pig or hen 1s sacri- 
ficed or the above rite is observed. 
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(b) Propitiation of the god of death is performed in the CHAP.1LC. 


following way :—some animals such as fowls, pigs, 
or sheep are brought. A cake of seven kinds o 
grain is cooked, and 5 or 6 lamps are lighted and 
placed upon the cake, with some bits of stone. All 


these are placed before the patient. He takes 5, or 


7 or 11 stones, always an odd number, chants a hymn 
over each and puts it wpon the cake. When this 1s 
done, all the things, together with the animals, are 
carried to the cremation-ground, where the Brahman 
sacrifices the animals and takes them away. 


(c) Ghosts and lanhshifvds im some places are propitiated by 
sacrifices of goats, and in others by earth or gravel. 
In the same way evil spirits are propitiated by sacri- 
ficing a boar, a hen, or earth only. 


To propitiate spirits Brahmans recite panchak shanti hymns 
(propitiatory hymns) and alms are given. 


The kunjhdin offering to Kah, a part or a mdtri is very come 
monly performed instead of an ordinary sacrifice. A piece of 
forest or hill is set aside for this purpose. Even when the forest is 
cut down, the portion consecrated to the god is preserved for his 
worship. No tree in this portion may be cut, or its leaves or 
boughs broken. 


If any onc yawns all his companions frighten away the spirit 
which hovers round by striking their fingers’ ends, otherwise the 
spirit would enter the man’s body through the open mouth. Not 


only are living objects amenable to the influence of evil spirits, but 


rifles, swords and such hke weapons are sometimes seen bound with 
mantrds (charms written on a piece of a paper wrapped in a piece 
of cloth) to keep away such effects as would otherwise have lessened 
their usefulness. 


If in ploughing a snake be killed by the ploughshare, it is for- 
-bidden to plough without its being purified. At sowing the follow- 
ing are regarded as essentials: (7) that the sower be under the good 
influence of the moon; (i) that there be no evil nakshattr (star), 
titht (date) or jog (combination of stars); (¢) that the day be neither 
Tuesday nor Saturday. 

The people generally are very careful about the panchak jog, 
Tuesday, Saturday, amdvas, puranmdshi (full moon) and shankrdant 
both at sowing and harvest time, but they do not regard evil stars 
and jogs. If it rains only one or two days after sowing it is con- 
sidered a bad omen as is rain on the janamashtamt or puranmdsht 
nights in Har or the amdvas in Bhadon. 


When harvesting is begun a big wheaten loaf is brought to the 
field and distributed among all the men present, or a goat is sacri- 
ficed and taken home. When corn is winnowed it is collected ina 
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large heap and worshipped, and a portion set aside for the god. 
The remaining corn is stored in bags or boxes. At the end of the 
Kharff (if bumper crop) when all the crops have been garnered the 
people of the village bring their god from his temple with great 
pomp, worship and sacrifice a goat to him. All the persons accom- 
panying the god, and mendicants, are fed. Generally this entertain- 
ment is given by several villages from Bhdédon to Magh, and is 
called bhadranju, halan, jdgra, pantla pehra or maghojt, 


The growing of two ears of corn on a plant is regarded as a 
bad omen. If any one happens to see the two ears together, he 
must either eat it stealthily without telling any one of it, or if he 
tells some one about it he must sacrifice a goat to avert the evil. 


It is believed that if a branch of the aint tree be struck ina 
field on a Sunday in Jeth it will serve as a safeguard against insects 
and worms. 


The entry of a snake into the upper flat of the house is con- 
sidered to portend evil and it is driven out by pulling down the roof 
not through the door, and something is given as charity. 


Trial by ordeal is not uncommon, the favourite method is by 
means of two goats, one let loose by each of the rivals; the priest 
of the deotd is called and makes the goats stand side by side; he 
calls each goat by its owner’s name and throws some water and 
rice on the head of each simultaneously, the goat which shivers. 
first brings victory to its owner, the other is killed and eaten. 
Sometimes the following method is used, but it igs not common. 
The parties bring two goats, alike in all respects, which are 
given equal quantities of poison. The party whose goat is first 
affected by the poison wins the case. 


The priest has, as such, nothing to do with magic nor has he 
any enmity with the magicians. In some places even priests act as 
magicians; and any one who learns the science can become a 
magician, but they belong chiefly to Brahman, Yogi, Mochi, Koli, 
minstrel, smith and Badi classes. The man who does not bathe and - 
who does not worship the gods but devotes his whole attention to 
the worship of evil spirits, is taken to be asa magician. It is gene- 
rally believed that the attendance of a magician at any one’s house 
means that he has been summoned either to call up spirits or to 
disclose some secret or make some one receive some gain or injury. 


The disciple, dewd or dad, concentrates his attention’for a few 
minutes, and answers any questions put to him. 


Magicians perform charms upon a person, by means of things 
belonging to that person, or by things that were a portion of his 
body, such as nails or hair cut from his body, or the dust over 
which he has trodden, another method is to drive a nail in a tree 
bearing the same name as the person intended to be injured, and 
thus wound that person with the nail by means of the tree, or the 
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water of a spring of the same name as the victim is warmed on a 
fire, and thus the man is made to suffer from heat. Yet another way 
is to make an image of a person which 1s either wounded witha nail 
in his name or buried or burnt, or the flesh of a corpse, or pepper 
or mustard, is put, in the name of the victim, in a sacrificial fire, 
Special care is taken to destroy nails or hair when cut. Every 
man has two names, and the reason of this is that the magicians 
may not know the birth name. | 


The hill people believe in the effects of the evil eye and are 
much afraid of it, and consider it worse than magic. Some men 
have so much power in their eyes, that if anything be eaten in 
their sight it is at once vomited up. The effects of an evil eye are 
neutralised by charms, or by keeping out of the sight of the sus- 
pected man. To avoid the evil eye portion of anything brought 
from without is put in the fire. The effect of an eye upon an 
animal is neutralized by throwing some dust over it. ‘To keep the 
evil eye off crops along post is fixed in the field and a bone, or 
the skin of some animal, is attached to it. This also serves asa 
scare-crow. 


Excepting travellers very few Muhammadans are to be founda 
in the hills, though there is a large Muhammadan community in 
Simla town. Muhammadans in the villages are Shaikhs and _ fol- 
lowers of the Saint Lakh Data. 


Simla town contains the 6 mosques shown in the margin. 


1. Chota Simla Magia. All were built by public subscription except 
2. Boileaugan, Masjid. the last which was built by one Kutab Khan, 
. Jém4 Masjid. gras j othe. ay: 
4. Masjid Kashmiridn. Khénsimiin, near the place where the Kotwah 
6. Masjid Bachrdn, now 18 on the Upper Mall, but as its site was 
6. Kutab Khan's Masjid. 


required by the Municipality, 1t was re-built 
near the market by Municipal Committee at its own cost. It is 
now generally known as the Kashmirién-ki-Masjid. 


The ecclesiastical staff maintaincd by Government in the 
stations of the Simla District consists of the Chaplains of the Church 
of England at Simla, Dagshai, Subdéthi and the Miltary Asylum 
at Sandwar, and a Chaplain of the Church of Rome at Subathu. 


The duties of the Church of England in Simla are performed 
by the gazetted Chaplain, and by a clergyman who is paid partly 
by a grant of Rs. 600 per annum from Government, and partly 
by the congregation belonging to tbe Church. The Chaplain of Simla 
is responsible for taking services at, and paying frequent visits to, 
Jutogh, where a church, seating 250, was built in 1885. A chapel 
of ease was built at Boileauganj (Simla W.) in 1885 on the Viceregal 
Estate, where services are held by, or under the orders of, the 
Chaplain of Simla. There is also a chapel, at Bishop Cotton School, 
the Head Master of which is always in holy orders and in com- 
munion* with the Church of England. The Simla District is part 
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CHAP.1,C. of the diocese of Lahore. The clergymen working in the District 
Population. are licensed by the Bishop, but they do not all permanently belong 
Church of (0 the diocese, the chaplaincies of Dagshai and Subatht being placed 
England. at the disposal of the Bishops of Rangoon and Lucknow respect- 
ively, and they appoint chaplains to them for periods not exceeding 
two years. The reason of this is that the Punjab is rich in hill 

stations, which cannot be filled by the local clergy. 


ChristChurch, A history of the Parish of Simla has been published.” The 

Simla. first church in Simla was a thatched building situated immediately 
to the west of the site now occupied by Messrs. Whiteaway and 
Laidlaw. This building was greatly improved and added to in 
1836 and subsequent years, but in 1845, owing to damage done by 
earthquakes, extensive repairs became necessary, and it was decided 
to build an altogether new edifice capable of seating a much larger 
congregation. T'hefoundation stone of the present building was 
laid on September 9th, 1844, and the church was consecrated on 
January 10th, 1857, as Christ Church. The cost of construction was 
between Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 50,000 of which the greater part was 
met from subscriptions, supplemented by grants amounting to 
Rs. 12,000 from Government, and the church was taken over as a 
public building in 1856. Since then repairs and additions have 
raised the book-value of the building to Rs. 89,000. The building 
consists of a nave and chancel (the latter added in 1864) and is 
100 feet long by 42 wide. It has sitting accommodation for 574 
persons, which can be increased by the addition of chairs to 630. 
The tower is 90 feet in height, it contains a clock, a brass bell, 
and a peal of tubular bells. The east window was erected in 1890 
to the memory of Mrs. Mathew, wife of the late Bishop Mathew; 
the subject is the T’e Deum and the work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Buelison and Grylls of London. The fresco on the Sanctuary 
walls was painted from a design by Mr. Lockwood Kipling by 
pupils of the Mayo School of Artin Lahore. There isa fine 
organ by Morgan and Smith of Brighton erected in 1899 at a cost 
of Rs. 23,000. The stone pulpit was built in 1877 to the memory 
of Bishop Milman, and there is a handsome stained glass window 
presented by Mr. (now Sir) James Walker in memory of Mrs. 
Walker. Among the several tablets in the church are memorials 
of Major-General Godwin, C. B., who commanded in the Burma 
expedition of 1852, Sir T. D. Baker, K.C. B., Sir W. K. Elles, 
K. C. B., and Colonel Money of the 9th Bengal Lancers, murdered 
at Muridki. 


All Saints’ The church of all Saints at Boileauganj was consecrated as 
Chareb, Boil- a chapcl of ease to Christ Church, It is 54 feet long by 24 wide 
eangan). : tte = 

and has accommodation for 100. It is situated close to Viceregal - 
Lodge. 


(1) The Parochial History of Simla 1836-1900 by J. E. Wilkinson, Clerk of Christ Church. 
Simla, with introduction by Revd. G. KE. Nicolls, Chaplain of Simla: Thacker, Spink 
& Co,, Simla, 1908. 
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On the occasion of the removal of Bishop Cotton School from 
dutogh to its present site, it was originally intended to build a 
chapel capable of holding. 200 boys. It was, however, agreed 
that a building to hold 800 should be erected, the additional cost 
being paid by Government and 100 seats reserved for the general 
public. Sanction was accorded to this project in 1864. The chapel 
is known as the Holy Trinity and is situated immediately inside the 
entrance to the school grounds. 


The Church of St. Michael the Archangel at Jutogh was _ built 
by Government in 1885 and consecrated in 1886. It has accom- 
modation for 250. The church is served by the Chaplain of Simla. 


The Church of St. Saviour at Dagshai holds 500 persons. It 
was built by Government in 1886, There isa resident Chaplain, 
who also visits Solon. 


There is a School Church at Subaithi holding 170 persons. 
{ft was built in 1850 and has not been consecrated. There isa 
Chaplain here who also visits Rupar. 


Attached to the Lawrence Military Asylum at Sandwar is 
the Church of the Holy Trinity built by Government in 1853 and 
consecrated in 1860. It holds 500 persons. 


The Church of the Native Christian community of the Church 
Missionary Society was consecrated as St. Thomas’ Church on 
August 9th, 1885. It is situated in the heart of the bdzdr, and 
has accommodation for 150. 


The Mission Church at Kotgarh was consecrated as St. Mary’s 
Church in 1873 by Bishop Milman. 


Simla and the Simla Hills are included in the Archdiocese of 
Agra, and chaplains are deputed by His Grace the Archbishop 
to Simla, Jutogh, Dagshai, Solon and Subathu. 


The Roman Catholic Cathedral is a handsome building in the 
French Gothic style built im 1886 by private subscriptions. It 
includes a nave and two aisles, two side chapels, a high altar and 
two side altars, a vestry, baptistery and confessionals. The belfrey 
contains a peal of 3 bells. There are two Convents : the Convent of 
Jesus and Mary at Chhota Simla, andthe Loretto Convent, founded 
in 1895, in Tara Hall at Kaithu, There are Roman Catholic 
Missions at Kilba and Rami. 


The Union Church is an undenominational place of worship, 
belonging to trustees who also hold the funds subscribed for the 
support of the pastor. The building was opened in 1870, since 
when the pastors have been drawn from various denominations, 
Baptists, Wesleyans and Presbyterians. The building measures 
50 feet by 40 and is capable of accommodating 250 persons. A 
manse is attached as a residence for the pastor. 
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CHAP. I, C. There are three missions in connection with the Church of 

Population. England in the Simla District, namely : (1) a general mission of the , 
Church Missionary Society at Kotgarh; (2) a general mission of 

Church of 1 ee at ca ls \ : 

England Mis. the Church Missionary Society with the Church above mentioned 

sions, situated in the Sadar Bizir at Simla; and (3) a mission to Zendnas 
in Simla, in connection with the Delhi Mission, under the auspices 
of the Socicty for the propagation of the Gospel. 


The Kotgarh The Kotgarh Mission is one of the oldest Christian missions in 

a the Punjab. A number of English residents in Simla, chief among 
whom were Mr. Gorton, Captain Jackson, Dr. Laughton, Captain 
Graham, General Smith, Dr. Dempster, Major Boileau and Captain 
Rainey, constituted a society in.December 1840 for beginning 
a mission in the Himalayas. Its basis was to be Kotgarh but 
its operations were to be extensive, embracing all the country 
round about and including Simla as well as the district of 
Kanawar. 

In a letter dated September 1842 the Simla Committee 
expressed their willingness to hand over the whole of their funds 
to the Church Missionary Society, but the financial state of the 
Society rendered it impossible for them to enter on the under- 
taking, and the mission was started by the Committee under its 
own auspices as the Himalaya Mission. ‘The old mess house at 
Kotgarh was bought as premises for tho Mission, and two German 
missionaries were engaged—Dr. Prochnow, an Evangelical minister, 
to whom the Bishop gave Anglican orders, and Mr. Rudolph. In 
1847 the Himalaya Mission Committee at Simla ceased to work, 
and the Mission was placed under the Calcutta Corresponding 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society, and it now 1s a branch 
of the Punjab Church Missionary Society, maugurated in 1852. 
Dr. Prochnow left India in 1858, and died at Berlin m 1888. Since 
his departure, the Kotgarh Mission has undergone many changes. 
For some years it was occupied or supcrintended by several 
missionaries, the Revds. Merk (from Kangra), Hoerule and Keene, 
until the Revd. W. Rebsch was permanently appointed. He carried 
on mission work there and at Simla for more than 20 years, dying 
at Simla in 1895. There is a school at Kotgarh, in which orphans 
have from time to time been received and trained by the Mission, 
and several branch schools in various neighbouring villages. 
In 1890 the Society appointed the Kevd. H, F. Beutel to the 
work connected with the Kotgarb Mission Station. With the assistance 
of a few native helpers mission work has been carried on in different 
ways, not only by means of the schools, but especially by direct 
preaching of the Gospel to the people, ete. Extensive itinerating 
tours have been occasionally undertaken into the surrounding 
Hill States of Basahar, Jubbal, Keonthal, Kumhirsain, Shangri, 
Suket, Mandi, Kuli, ete. ‘Though on the whole there have not 
been many baptisms—the Baptismal Register shows 184names, of 
whom about 60 were adults—yct the result of evangelizing the 
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people is manifest in different ways. Tho congregation at presont 
consists of somewhat over 60 souls, all told. 


A Medical Mission was started in May 1903, by the C. M. S., 
_ to which Dr. A. Jukes has been appointed. It is hoped shortly to 
start a dharmsdid in connection with the Mission Dispensary. 
There is at present no rest-house in Kotgarh and patients coming 
two or three days’ journey require a lodging for the time they are 
under treatment. The cost of maintaining the Medical Mission is 
defrayed by voluntary contributions. 


The Simla Mission was started in connection with the Himalaya 
Mission. The Revd. Michael Wilkinson, who was sent out in 1843 
on the staff of this mission, finding that two missionaries were 
not required in Kotgarh, settled in Simla where he founded 
several schools, of which one is the present Municipal Board 
School. The Church of St. Thomas was consecrated for the 
Mission in 1885 and there has been a native pastor since 1874. 
The Mission staff now consists of the Missionary in charge, the 
native pastor, a catechist and a village reader. ‘There is a 
resident congregation of about 90 persons which is nearly doubled 
in the season. 


The work of the Simla Zenina Mission is carried on by two 
deaconesses of the Cambridge Delhi Mission. It includes a school 
for Bengali girls. 


The following account of the Simla Baptist Mission has been 
kindly furnished by Revd. J. G. Potter :— 


“This Mission was begun by the Revd. Gulzir Shih in the year 
1865. He was then the pastor of the Baptist Church in South Colinga 
Street, Calcutta. His employment as a clerk in the Public Works Depart- 
ment of the Government of India brought him up to Simla for the first 
time that year. This Mission was carried on with the help obtained, as 
regards work, from a few of his Bengali brethren, and, as regards money, 
chiefly from officials of the Government of India, from the Simla Union 
Church, and from the Baptist Missionary Society. The Mission did not 
belong to any Church or Society till the year 1880. That year Mr. Shah, 
fearing further complications that might arise after his death, made over 
the Mission property to the Baptist Missionary Society, in consideration of 
their being the largest subscribers to the Mission for some years past, and 
especially of the help they gave in the building of the newchapel. Since 
the year 1881 the Mission has been still more closely connected with the 
Baptist Missionary Society. In May 1865 Mr. Shih commenced Sabbath 
services for native Christians of all denominations, there being no such 
services held in any other place in Simla at the time. He preached to the 
Hinddés and Mahammadans that came up from the plains, also to the hill 
people in their villages, and received much encouragement in his work. 
In 1866 two male and one female teachers were appointed, but there were 
no direct coaversions, and no additions to the Church. In 1868 the first 
chapel was built and two new converts were obtained, and since that year 
additions have been made to the Church by conversions from among the 
Hindu, Muhammadanand Sikh population. The total number of converts 
baptized in connectioa with the Mission from its commencement till 1883 
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was 134. A new chapel on the Cart Road was opened in dune 1879. The 
number of the congregation increased with the increasing number of native 
Christians who came up to Simla year after year as employés of the 
Secretariat and other Government offices. Separate services are held for 
Bengali and Hindustdéui congregations.” 


Since the death of Mr. Gulztr Shah in 1886 the work of the 
Simla Mission has been carried on by European Missionaries of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. ‘The Revd. James Smith, well known 
in connection with his work at Delhi and elsewhere, spent the last 11 
years of his life in the Simla Mission. During this period the work 
at the foot of the hills was felt to be so important as to require the 
Services of an additional Missionary, and Mr. George Smith, son of 
the Missionary at Simla, took over charge of that work. It has 
now become under his care much larger than the Simla work from 
which it originated, some hundreds of Christians being found mm the 
villages around Kharar, the central station. In 1889 the Kalka 
outstation also became independent and was placed in charge of a 
Kuropean Missionary. After the death of Mr. James Smith in 
1889 several Missionaries had charge of the Simla work for a short 
time, but no resident Missionary was appointed till 1901 when the 
Revd. J. G. Potter and his wife occupied the station. In 1904 at 
the time of writing, the staff consists of the missionary in charge, one 
Mission and two local evangelists, two teachers, a colporteur and two 
Bible women. Atthe beginning of the year three of the States near 
Simla were visited and with the kind permission of the Raja a Christian 
preacher was located at Bilispur. It is hoped in a few years tbat all 
the Native States arcund Simla will be visited and regular work be 
established in them; also that from the three centres now occupied 
by European Missionaries, viz., Kharar, Kélka and Simla, the whole 
District may be evangelised. The Mission premises erected by Gulzar 
Shah having been taken over by Government for the Kalka-Simla 
Railway itis hoped with the money obtained to procure a suitable site 
or premises nearcr the heart of Simla and better fitted for the work. 


There is a station of the American Presbyterian Mission at 
Sabathd occupied in 1837. The Mission supports a Leper Asylum, 
dispensaries at Sabdthi and Kakarbatti, and primary schools 
at Solon and Kakarhatti, all of which are described in Chapter 
III. Evangelistic work is carried on from Sabathi as a centre 
at Kasauli, Solon, Dagshai and Kakarhatti. It consists of preach- 
ing, selling and distributing Christian books and Gospels, and the 
giving away of medicines. At each of the above places we have 
resident Catechists and Bible women who carry on the work amongst 
the men and women of the surrounding villages. 


The following notes on the Moravian Missions in the District 
are contributed by the Revd. K. Fichtner :— 


“The Moravian Mission in Simla was started in 1900, to look after all 
who speak Tibetan. In and near Simla there is a permanent Tibetan population 
of more than 500 souls and this number is considerably augmented in the winter 
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by Tibetans seeking work from October to April. Some of these come from the 
districts in which the Moravian stations lie, and include a few of their members 
and eateehumens. The majority, however, come from Béltistin and speak the 
Tibetan dialect called Balti. These are Muhammadans and earn their living 
as day-labourers and road-makers. Most of the Tibetans live in Sanjauh, 
Mashobra and Boileauganj. The work was begun by opening a school 
for boys, in Sanjauli, the attendance in which varies from 80 to 35. The 
boys receive rudimentary instruction, but religious teaching is not nevlected, 
Most of the boys who attend this school also attend the Sunday school where 
Bible stories are read and explained. Once a week during the winter months 
there is a meeting witha magic lantern, and this fills the school room to. 
its utmost capacity. There are also mectings for men only in which the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, as compared with Muhammadanism, 
are expounded. Besides affording opportunities of reaching these Tibetans 
with the Gospel, the mission here forms a basis for the Moravian stations 
in the interior, especially those at Kyelang, Puiand Chim. The missionary 
acts as treasurer for all the stations and assists them in every possible way. 
He is also the local representative of the Mission. In 1902 it acquired 
Murrayfield in Chhota Simla, as a residence for the missionary in charge of 
the Simla work and as home for the missionaries in the interior who require 
rest. 


“There are two Moravian stations in Bashahr. The first is Pui, a village 
on the upper Sutlej, some 15 miles from the Chinese-Tibetan frontier, which 
was selected as a station by the Kevd. E. Pagell who desired to work and wait 
until Tibet was opened to Christian missions. For 18 years he laboured 

atiently among the people at Pui and the neighbouring villages where Tibetan 
is understood. When he died in 1883 the Christian community only consisted 

of a few converts, but the fruits of his unobtrusive labours appeared after his 
death, and on Easter Sunday 1897, the Revd. T. D. L. Schreve, his successor, 
baptised 25 Tibetans, and the congregation now numbers about 50. 


“From Puithe Moravian missionaries have often crossed the border of 
Tibet and penetrated into the forbidden Jand as far as Shipki where the 
villagers received them kindly, but did not allow them to proceed further as 
they have strict orders trom the authorities at Lhassa to repel any foreigner 
who ventures to travel beyond their village. Some years ago Mr. Schreve 
introduced a handloom from Europe and taught the people to make blankets. 
The Mission also employs 20 to 30 women on spinning. 


The second station is at Chini also on the Sutlej, about 60 miles below 
Pui, The Mission Goren is just above the Hindustén-Tibetan road. The 
le of Chini profess Hinduism and speak a dialect called Kanawari, but as 
Ba dhism and Frinduiam meet here they have adopted many Buddhist customs. 
About 1850 the Church Missionary Society hoped to establish a station at Chini 
but soon abandoned the idea. In May 1900, the Revd. J. T. and Mrs. Bruske 
arrived, and Mr. Bruske at once began work by erecting two small houses 
which were finished before the winter set in. In December 1900 a school 
was started which was pretty regularly attended by J2 boys, all very eager 
to learn. All Mrs. Bruske’s efforts to. win over the girls and women prov ved 
vam. ‘It isnot our custom for girls to learn reading and writing,’ they 
say. Even sewing and knitting are regarded as privileges of men alone. 
poem every Sunday the Gospel is preached and every weekday a short 
meeting is held for the boys and workmen employed by the Mission.” 


There are four Cemeteries inSimla. The oldest is that situated 
below the shelter shed on the Mall where the Barnes Court Read 
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turns off. It 1s a small patch of ground about 380 yards by 15 and 


contains about 380 or 40 graves dating between 1829 and 1840. 
The next cemetery to be used lies just below the Bullock Train 
office and was consecrated in 1840. This rapidly became overcrowd- 
ed, and after the new cemetery was opened was only occasionally 
used for interments at the express wish of the relatives. Major 
Samuel Boileau Goad was the last person to be buried there. The 
new cemetery occupies a spur above the old Brewery, it was con- 
secrated in 1857, but the oldest monument bears date 1850. It 
was extended in 1871, 1882, and 1902. The fourth cemetery was 
opened in 18780n a spur below the Roman Catholic Orphanage 
for the use of the orphanage community. 


With reference to the primitive nature of their daily life, 
Colonel Wace wrote as follows of the villagers of the District :— 


“The circumstances of the tract are exceptional, Excepting a few men 
recently arrived from Kdngra, who sell tobacco, salt, gur, spices, ete., going 
round the villages adjacent to their residence for this purpose, there are no 
trades of any kind m the Bharouli ildka. If a zaminddr needs money where- 
with to pay his revenue he takes some ghi; wheat, maize or rice to the Sabathia 
bazar: and obtains the necessary cash by selling this produce. Most of the 
cash required for the payment of the Government revenue is obtained by the 
sale of wood, grass and ghi, or some member of the famly may bein the 
service in the adjacent hill cantonments, and send part of his wages home for 
this purpose. 


“ The woollen clothes of the agriculturists are made in the villages from 
wool spun by themselves and woven usually by the Kolis. Cloth for their 
cotton clothes is chiefly bought in the Sabéthi bazar. No doubt much to the 
same effect can be said of any purely agricultural tract in a plain District, and 
happy are the agriculturists who have not learnt to depend on money-lenders. 
But in a hill tract such as this, where the holdings are extremely small, the 
produce is mainly consumed by the agniculturists ; and the marketing is con- 
fined to what must be sold in order to pay the revenue, buy clothes, or meet 
urgent social expenses. The houses are comfortable and in ther humble way 
not without luxuries, such as brass pots, etc., but the scale of food judged by 
the standard which we usually see in the plains is poor, a porridge made of 
maize, satht © and butter-milk in the morning, bread and dal or greens in the 
evening, the bread being sometimes of wheat but usually of maize, most of the 
agriculturists have one or two milch cattle ; but the ghi is carefully stored and 
sold and only very rarely eaten by the agriculturists. No doubt the scale of 
living is what the people are accustomed to, and probably distinctly better 
than what was common fifty years ago; but that the life is a hard one and the 
diet really indifferent is evidenced by the fact that large famihes are rare.” 
Again he writes of Kotkhai :— 

“ The entire population is agricultural ; and there is no class corresponding 
to the Banids and Khatris of the plains, who live solely by money-lending and 
shop-keeping, nor are there any persons deriving their livelihood solely from 
cattle grazing. 

“As aruleevery man, no matter, what his caste, has his holding, cultivating 
it himself and paying the revenue direct to Government. Jf he is well 


(1) Grain roasted and then ground. A year’s supply ie roasted and ground at atime as — 
goon as ‘he maize is ripe, | 
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off, he can lend on occasions to his poorer neighbours, or do a little trade in 
opium, buying in Kotkhéi and the adjacent tracts, and selling in Ludhidna and 
Jullundur. If he is poor, as the Kolis, Rehrs or others he may have no 
holding of his own, or only a small ore and cultivates for others who are better 
off. But in either case they are all equally agriculturists. 


“The few artisans that are to be found in the villages of the Simla District 
are almost as much agriculturists as the landowners themselves. Women 
perform all kinds of agricultural labour except sowing and ploughing, much of 
the field work being done by them ; while they may even be seen yoked in the 
plough in the place of oxen.” 


The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the District authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879 :— 


“ The staple food of the people in the Simla District is wheat and barley 
and lentils from tle Rabi harvest, and from the Kharif harvest, Indian corn, 
red and other millets, ddl and rice. Below is the estimate of the food con- 
sumed in a year by an average agriculturist and- non-agriculturist family of 
five persons :— 


Agri- Nous ee ne 
oul- Description of grain, 


Description of grain. agri 
caltoral, neal 


Agri- agticnl: 
cultural. tora): 


Sers Sers Gers Sere 
Wheat gg ets 280 360 | Babré (millet) ... 4. is 
Barley “as és on 160 ... || M4fdsh and other pulses . 160 80 
China rr see — 120 sa Buckwheat ees oes 40 oe 
Indian corn es wcae 400 363 || Rice 2s ats wee 80 120 
Kodd (millet) re aes 80 120 || Lentils _... nr phe 40 40 
Total ...| 1,440] 1,080 


In the use and avoidance of meat all high castes (who are 
generally Shaivis or Shaktaks) resemble the flesh-eating Hindits, but 
they avoid the meat of ewes. 


Chanals, Kolis, Minstrels, Shepherds, Sweepers, Cobblers, Mal- 
léhs, Dary4i and Weavers eat beef and also the fio-h of buffaloes, 
monkeys, snakes ard jackals. 

The hillmen wear a chobighld (a kind of coat with 4 kali), 
a saldr (one with 7 to 9 kalis) or a gdcht (a piece of cloth used as 
girdle). 

The dhdti (a square piece of cloth wrapped round the head), 
dordé (a thin belt tied waist), choltc (a coat also called jhagi), loiyd 
(a woollen coat), leoté (a sheet) and ghond2 (a kind of gaiter used 
instead of trousers) are worn |.y women. 

Ornaments peculiar to the hills are the daroté (ear-ring) for 
men and the marediti (made of zinc) dord, (worn over the fore- 
head), sedi and ianore (ear-vings), chhdld (necklace), dodd (like a 
garland) and chokhti (toe-ring) for women, - 
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Colonel Wace gives the following list of the utensils commonly 


found in village houses :— 


(1) Things made from the nigal plant. 


A sieve for cleaning rice. 


Ghupa — ees a 

Farolta ee - ... | A small basket for holding grain. 

Peri ei ‘ ... | A large basket, will hold about 5 maunds, Used for sifting 
kangnt and china, and such like grain. 

Chdlri ate es ... | A small basket without a cover, in which bread ia asnally placed. 

Pechri ie a «| A basket, like a patura, broad at the bottom and small at the top, 
in which grain is stored, Will hold about 4 manonds, 

Kilta Le The well-known hill basket, for loads, the zamfndars always use 
them for carrying water vessels. 

Killa nen .y: | A basket, like a &ilta, for carrying manure to the fields and for 


carrying grass from the fields. 
(2) Vessels for keeping grain, 


Khanda is a deep square box, usually made of cedar, or pine, can 
hold from 20 to 50 maunds of grain. Bdra isa smaller box 
bnt it has only three sides, and the fourth side ig the wall. 
Khdndt is the same as bdra but larger. 

. | A box. 

Is a email khanda, holds 2 to 4 maunds. 

A largo deep basket, large at the bottom, small at the top, holds 
from 2 to 4 maunds; used by those who cannot afford wooden 
receptacles, 


Béra, Khdnda, Khdnds ... 


Madshti 
Khandtu 
Paichrt... 


Khaltu 
Piri or Kanori 


Pirtu or Chatri ... 


Pharolta or Chatra 
Shupa or Shupta ... 


A leather bag, made of goat’s skin, holding from 8 to 10 sers, 

A large circolar basket, with no top, about 4 feet wide by 8 feet 
deep, used in the threshing floors. 

An open basket, large enough to hold a manund. 

A small basket, holds about 8 sers, has no cover. 

A barket tray for cleaning grain, 


A basket holding about 2 sera. 


Chatti 
A metal measure of iron or brass for measuring grain, contains 


Tat eee 
ie 1} sers. There isa larger one, called patha, which holde 
24 sera, 

Ser arr ; .-- | A meusore of wood or metal which contains abeut 4 ser pakka 
or one man’s food. 

Kharalna ... wes ... | A kind of coarse sieve made of leather, used for wheat and barley, 

Radelni... be . | The same as above, with a smaller mesh, used for the smaller 
grains. 

Bathditni ... las .. | The same, but finer stith used for ddthu, 

Thikeri ; wae ... | An iron flat vessel used for roasting grain, 

Tallk ee a .. | The same bat|mach larger, will hold from half a maund to a maund 
at one time. 

(3) Implements used by traders, 

Trakrié ‘i ... | Scales for weighing grain, the bar of wood, the rest of basket- work. 

Jt vr re ... | Scales of metal (iron), 

-Tultu ss sag ..- | Small scales of wood or brass. 

Bat ae sa .. The weights, 


In death ceremonies the use of a coffin instead of the arth? 
(Hindu bier) and the custom of accompanying the corpse with 
music, both in the case of old and young people, ate peculiar to the 
hills. In some places all castes, except Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias, 
Yds und Bhoras keep the body for two or three days during which 
music is played imoessantly. Costly ornaments and coverings are 
removed trom the bedy before it is burnt and taken home, ‘The 
hapadl ktrya ceremony is not observed. The ashes and bones are 
thrown into a valley. The mourning ceremonies are brought to 
a close with the sacrifice of a goat, at any time after 8 days. 


_ Bach tribe hase cremation ground for its own exclusiva 198 
sometimes on the banks of the Sutlej, Giri or Pabar, 


ad 
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At fixed periods during the year, the deoté is taken out with 
great éclat ina sort of high-backed chair without legs placed on twc 
long palanquin poles, which resembles a dendy and is draped with 
silk and rich hangings. Sometimes an umbrella-shaped ornament, 
called deotd ka chhaitar, is attached to the top of the chair. The 
deotd is earried out of his temple by the priest and attendants and 
accompained by musicians playing uncouth music on trumpets 
and kettle drums to the village-green, a place set apart for this 
purpose. There sometimes a few guests await him m the shape of 
deotds, brought from the neighbourhood with their escorts, attend- 
ants, musicians and worshippers. At Sarog, in the Madhdn 
territory, three different deotdés of different states assemble on the 
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eceasion of a particular festival. These excursions of the deotds . 


are celebrated with great festivities. All the people from the 
neighbouring villages and even froma distance gather together, 
dressed in their best and often decorated with flowers, and shop- 
keepers set up their stalls for the sale of sweetmeats, toys and nic- 
nacs. The larger fairs last for ‘two and three days. The deotd 
dances, oscillated up and down im his chair by his carriers, and 
sometimes one of his guest gods dances alongside of him and the 
pair exchange grotesque bows and courtesies. The excitement 
spreads to the men in the crowd or to such at any rate who are ex- 
pert dancers, and they join hands and form armg. The god and 
his musicians sometimes stand in the centre, and circle round and 
round shouting the words of the air which the bandsmen are playing. 
Sometimes instead of joining hands, they take arrows or swords 
and flash them in the air, move the upper part of their bodies right 
and left, to the ground, then rise up, in perfect unison, wave their 
kerchiefs and sing their native songs in a graceful dance. Faster 
and faster grows the dance as evening approaches, new dancers are 
always ready to take the place of those who drop out fatigued, and 
the revel goes on from early afternoon till dusk, along with this 
dancing, goes on what the people call thothe kd khél, a test of skill in 
archery. The players put on long boots and thick trousers ; one 
takes a large bow, which one inexpert cannot draw, and an arrow 
made of reed with flattened ends; he draws the arrow back to the 
ear and tries to hit the legs of the other who stands at some ten yards 
away and who on his part moves his legs briskly to and fro. If 
the archer succeeds in hitting his adversary’s leg between the 
knee and ankle, he evinces his joy by dancing on one leg and flash- 
ing his bow high in the air with shouts to which the spectators often 
respond. The adversary then takes the bow and arrow from the 
archer and tries his own skill as an archer. Thus the play goes on. 
Nearly every group of hamlets has at least one fair, and as some 
care seems to be exercised to prevent adjacent hamlets having their 


festivals on the same day there is an almost continuous succession: 


of fairs during the summer months. One of the largest fairs is that 
of Sip{ held in the Koti territory about the middle of May, ona spur 
below Mashobra, where a clump of magnificent deodirs surround a 
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CHAP. LC. temple of devi. All the District offices are closed on account of this 
Population. fair. For two days from early morn till late at night, there is a rush 
Heativ ae Of Spectators in rickshaws, on horseback or on foot, along the 
and fairs, | Mashobra road. There is a long row of shops selling fairings in the 
shape of sweets and trinkets, while a certain number of Simla trades- 
men attempt to dispose of curios as mementos of the fair. At one side 
the hill women who in their gay attire are seated in rows in a Sort 
of amphitheatre, at another place the thothe ka khél goes on before 
the big shamidna of the Rana of Koti. The deoté remains 
sitting at one corner, the vicinity of Simla and the light of civili- 
zation appearing to have blunted his appetite for dancing with his 
priest and attendants. On one side is a row of merry-go-rounds, 
resembling the wheel at Harl’s Court on a very small scale, which 

are largely patronised especially by the hill women. 


Meshivals: The following statement shows the festivals especially observed 
in the hills :— 


. Month Month 
No.| Name. | (English), | (Indian). PEMABKE. 


———— 


1 | S&erorSheri, September | Ist of Asauj | Barbers show mirrors to rich men who give 
: them rewards, Everyone makes an image of 
clay, puts flowers on it and places it before 
hishouse. Rich food is prepared on the first 
of the month. Inthe evening illuminntions 
are made all round the image and it ig wor- 
shipped. 
Pandru  ...! December | Poh + |) Fasts are observed in the name of the god 
Kharain ...| January ... | Magh k Shiva and feasts held, 
Shiva R4tri | Febraary or | Phagun ...| A fast is observed in the name of Shiva; food 
March. is prepared, and a gnat sacrificed. A fastis 
observed in the day. Atnight an image of 
Shiva ig madeof clay, a coloured square pre- 
pared, and the god placed in the middle of it, 
Cakes are placed all round the square, The 
god is worshipped throughout the night, 
Songs are sung, and music played, A goat is 
sacrificed, In the morning the god is thrown 
into water, The cakes are given to a Brah- 
man, and distributed amongst the brother- 
hood. 
§ |Chrewal ..| August .. | Ist of Bha- | Gods of clay are made and worshipped. A 
don. light is shown to this god every evening. 


stiveeeton ‘The god can, if necessary, be invoked on other days besides 
7 special festivals. Thus at reaping time, if a cultivator wishes to 
propitiate the deotd, he causes him to be brought to his field before 
the last load of corn is cut, and to be danced therein. This ensures 
a good outturn of grain. The person who secures such a privilege 

has to feed all the god’s attendants. 

Titles. Titles of Rajputs are:—Mahdrdjd, Réjd, Mahdrdnd, Rand, 
Thakir, Kanwar, Mian, Rathi, Rangar, Raévat, Déd, Sartor; and 
of Kanets :—Mukhid Wazir, Mahta, Mahr, Negi, Pélsra. 

Salutation. The mode of salutation is much the same as among Hindtis in 

. general but the following are peculiar to the castes mentioned :— 


(1) All castes below the Rajput say mahdrdj Jaidea, Jaidea, 
jat or dhal to Rajpiits. | | 


w& Go bo 
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(2) Kanet women, &e., say dil or sut to one another and 
those of low caste say d/l to one another. 


The character and disposition of the people were thus described 
by Mr. Edward, Superintendent of Hill States, in 1859 :—- 

“The character of the people, as regards crime, is favourable: few 
offences against property occur among them, and they are peaceable and 
well disposed. Suicide, however, exists among them and other people of 
the hills to an enormous extent; the least harsh word toa woman often 
induces her to commit suicide at once, and many resort to it from family 
quarrels, old age and poverty, or from disease. The number of suicides 
‘reported to me during the last year that L have bsen in charge of this office 
amounts to thirteen for the whole of the districts under my jurisdiction.” 


The Isancts areas a rule good humoured among themselves 
but rough and inhospitable to members of other tribes. They are 
very distrustful of a new officer but grow attached toanyone they 
know well. Their great fondness for music is noticeable; the 
women sing a great deal and songs are composed on most events 
of importance. Chastity if regarded as a virtue is not considered one 
of great consequence, and great license is tolerated in both sexes 
both before and after marringo. Very littlecrime is committed by 
them, nor are they litigious. 

All social and religious disputes (excluding legal matters) are 
settled by a panchtywt called dum and khiult convened by the 
priest with the consent of the Aarddis who are also members of 
it. The words dudhi, thekand dil are used in urgent cases to 
summon people to the panchdyat without fail. <A fine of Re. 1 is 
levied for non-attendance, which goes to the templein British 
territory and to the chief in a Native State. 


To re-admit a person into caste, the brotherhood of the 
village assembles at the temple ofits drofd. After debating the 
question, they send for tho man who isto bo admitted. A Brabman 
ig summoned by permission of the chief of the state or in British 
territory of the god’s kdrddr. He chants some hymns ovor the 
pauch garye (a mixture of milk, honey, cow’s urine, Ganges water, 
and clarified butter), and makes the candidate for re-admission drink 
it. A feast is given to all the brotherhood, and the man who was ex- 
communicated joins in the feast, then he goes to the god and presents 
an offering. He also pays some moncy to the chief as nazrdua, which 
is called shojiv. This is done to reclaim those who have been ex- 
communicated by tho brotherhood for some offence unwittingly 
committed against the caste rules. Apostates who voluntarily give 
up Hindiiism and become converts to any other religion cannot 
be re-admitted. Sudras do not wear the sacred thread, but are 
nevertheless considered Hindiis. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


(erties 


Section A.—Agriculture. 


In both Tahsils the soilis a stony loam (puthrelt), the cul- 
turable area of the District consisting entirely of ravine land and 
hillsides. Cultivation is widely carricd on in all the lowcr valleys 
of the hills; but less extensively and more widely than beyond the 
Sutle] in Kangra. The account given of the agriculture of the 
Kotaha pargane of Ambala in the gazctteer of that District is in all 
points applicable to the interior hills. There are the same rude 
implements, tle same fields Iuilt up against the hillsides, and the 
same staple crops. In Sunia, however, it is said (amime Report, 
page 251) that each field is habitually manured every third year, 
one-third of the whole bemg manured cach year, and then recerving 
about 200 maunds anacre. The following description of the system 
of agriculture in each purge is taken from Colonel Wace’s Assess- 
ment Report :— 


The only classification of soils recognised by the pcople is that 
depending on irrigation, and on the application or absence of manure ; 
and both the total assessment and internal distribution of the previous 
assessment were based on this elassification. Itis briefly :— 


ee ee 


———— rare - - - - 
ee en ee een 


Lucal name. Explanation and husbandry. 


Wil or kid we» | Ganda irrigated by hill streams; with few exceptions they yield two 
crops in the year, viz., rice or maizo in the autumn, and wheat in 
the spring, 


Bakhil or lehre we | Unirrigated land; all of it thoroughly manured. The autumn harvest 
is almost cntirely maize, and tho spring harvest wheat, 
Changar . | These are poor sloping fields at a distance from the homestead, which 


are neither irrigated nor manured, They rarely yicld anything 
except avery poor crop of kulth, kuda, or mash, 


—— <a ee 5, ee ee —————S ee 


In Bharanlia little more than Mh of the eullivation is irrigated, and 
\th is changar. Tho changar husbandry is mere catch cropping, the 
crops being very poor and uncertam. It is confined almost entirely to 
the poorest Kharif crops such as kulth and kuda. The husbandman’s real 
work is with the irrigated ijiand and with the unirrigated fields which he 
manures. Nearly two-thirds of the irrigated land has a rather short 
supply of water in the Nabi; and where this is the case, it 1s evidenced 
by the Rabi crops being only about half the area of the Kharif crops, 
sometimes less. And for this reason, both at the former Settlement and 
now, the irrigated lands have been rated in two classes. The Kharif 
(rice) crop is never manured. The Rabi crop always is. 


A similar division was made of the manured lands. Rather more 
than half have been recorded as scecond, and the rest as first class. The 
first class lands are usually nearer the homesteads thanthe sccond ; they 
are heavily manured, and yicld without intermission a crop of maize 
and a crop of wheat every year; but the area of the Rabi is usually about 
a sixth less than that of the Kharif. The second class lands are those 
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to which the husbandman is unable to give so plentiful asupply of marure 
and in consequence, though the whole of them yield a Kharif crop every 
year without intermission, the Rabi crops cover only about half of the 
Kharif area. Another evidence of the inferiority of the second class 
land is that only about two-thirds of the Kharif crops consist of maize 
(with a few acres of rice), the rest being koda, mdash, kulth, &c., and the 
Rabi is two-thirds wheat and one-third barley. 


Every husbandman has, besides his cultivation and adjoiniag it, a 
considerable area cf grass land, which for the whole ihiqa averages two 
acres for every acre cultivated. The ficlds aro closed to grazing as soon 
as the autumn rains commence; and the grass is reaped in October and 
November. If there is more than can conveniently be reaped and stacked, 
the balance is left standing and is cut as it is wanted (for home use or 
sale); but the agriculturists are aware how much the grass is injured 
by being allowed to stand in this way. The cattle are fed mainly on this 
grass. The maize stalks are also all fed to the cattle, as they are said 
to increase the milk. Wheat straw is mostly neglected, only about half 
the straw or less is cut with the ear. The balance is fired as it stands 
on the ground before the ficld is plonghed for the next crop. A hittle of 
it is sold in our cantonments, but the people will not give it to their own 
cattle. 


To sum up, the conditions of the soil and of tho climate are such 
that cultivation of any but the poorest grains is impracticable, except 
with the assistance of either irrigation or manure. Consequently the 
cultivator is in a peculiar degree dependent on his cattle, and these again 
on the grass fields and grazing waste. 


The classification of soils in Kot Khai is similar to that in Bharauli, 


Local name, Explanation and husbandry, 
Kidr .. | Lands irrigated by hill streams; scldom yield more than one crop of 
rice per annum, 
Bakhtt w» | Unirrigated land ; all of it thorongtly manured, The Rabi crop is 


wheat or barley or opiam; and the autumn crop consists princi- 
pally of the smaller millets, amaranth, a coarse rico, or the edible 
arum, 
Karli «» | Lands at a distance from the homestead, and not manured; usually 
7 cropped with wheat and barley, 


The area irrigated was very small, only 63 acres; and nearly half of 
this is jagir. Very little of tho fincr (bismatti) rice is sown. A second 
or Rabi crop is not taken after the rice. Two-thirds of the cultivation 
has been recorded as bakhil, and one-third as kardli. About three- 
fourths of the bakhil area bears a crop in each harvest. The karali 
lands, amounting to a third of the cultivation, are only very occasion- 
ally manured. They yield one crop a year, generally wheat or barley. 
The crops are very fair, especially on the higher lands. The wheat 1s 
bearded, of the red variety. ‘The worst of these lands (about a sixth 
of the whole kardl:) have been put into a sccond class. 


The land returned as waste for more than three years 18 usually 
very poor stuff. It equals 10 per cent. of the cultivation. The area 
returned as field boundaries and grass-fields equals only half the cul- 
tivated area, whereas in Bharauli the grass-fields are double the culti- 
vation. The explanation is that in Kot Khai there are fewer cattle 
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and also no sale of grase and plenty of it; so that tho custom of 
attaching a grass-field to every holding is not de riqueur as in Bha- 
rauli. Wheat straw is mostly neglected, asin Bharanli; but the straw 
of every other crop is stacked for winter use and fed or littered to the 
cattle; and very poor stuff a great deal of it is. 


To sum up, the main differences between the agriculture of this tract 
and Bharauli are, in the Kharif the absence of the maize crop, and in 
the Rabi the cultivation of opium and the abundances of the wheat crop 
on the unmanured lands. In both tracts the cultivation depends largely 
on the manure supplied by the cattle; but Bharaulf has 7,900 head of 
cattle to 2,000 acres cultivated; whereas Kot Khéi has only some 
6,000 head to 4,500 acres cultivated, 


Colonel Wace wrote :— 


“In Kotgarh the areas of the several soils are shown in the margin: 
i  Kiir.—The irrigated Jands are situated 
Kidr, 1st cluss 205 acres, , ; D SAM 
, 2nd, 29 ,, with few exceptions just above the Sntleq river 
Bakhil 921 ,, inthe Kepu and Bhutti kothis, Whe irrigation 
Karili, pees oe ays is from tributaries of the Sutlej with a few excep- 
iy ete get Se tions rated as second class) These kiar lands 
are excellent. They yicld invariably a good crop of rice, and about half 
of the area is cropped a second time inthe year with wheat. Owing to the 
low and hot position of these lands, the wheat is ripe and harvested well 
before the time for the rice sowings. Almost every one has a field or two 
in the kur lands. The yield of the rice crop is said to be about 20 maunds 
(SOO sens) per acre, and Rs. 100 to 150 per biyah are not uncommon prices 
for this land. The rates applied by me to these lands are almost the 
same as those of 1859; bnt at last Settlement only about half of the lands 
was rated first class, and now all has been so rated except the distinctly 
poor irrigation. If an average of the whole revenue assessed on kidr lands 
at the past and present Scttlement be struck, the result is Rs. 5-5 
per acre at last Scttlement, as compared with Ks, 5-14 at this Set- 
tlement. Ihave no doubt that this is a light rate as compared with 
the yield of these lands. But as it is to these lands that the greater skill 
and industry are applied, I thought it best to Ict the old rates stand. 


“ Bakhil.—These lands are said not to be so good in Kotgarh as 
in Kot Khai. The crops of the year observed by me do not at first sieht 
confirm the general statement of the inferiority of the Kotgarh lands. 
I feel some hesitation about it myself; but the Tahsilddr, who is my 
authority for it, has a much better knowledge of these lands than I have. 
The proposed rate is a third less than the Kot Khai rate. The Kharif 
crops I have not mysclf seen; but the wheat crop is very good in the 
higher lands, and fair in the lower lands. 


~ 


“ Karalt, 1st class—These lands yield one crop every year, usually 
wheat, in the spring, and koda, china, kulth, or mash in tho autumn. If 
the figures be compared with the corresponding return for Kot Khai, 
it will be seen that the Kotgarh lands have a smaller proportion of their 
arca under wheat and barley. The higher lands in the Kotgarh kothé 
are almost entirely under wheat, and yield very fair crops of say 300 
sers tothe acre, The lands lower down near the Sutlej are cultivated 
more with Kharff crops; but even on them nearly half the crop is wheat. 
The rate fixed by me is very slightly higher than last Settlement, and 
like that on bakhil is two-thirds of the Kot Khai rate. 


_  “Karali, 2nd class, is cropped much as the Ist class but usually once 
in two years,” | 


oo ee ne 
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In these hills the time both of sowing and of harvesting varics 
not a little with the elevation of the field. The spring crops, wheat 
and poppy, are sown usually from the middle of September to the 
middle of December, and ripen in the lower valleys by the middle of 
Apri, in the interior and upon fields high wp on the hillsides, not 
until far on in May, and in places they are not cut till June or the 
beginning of July. For the autumn crops, sowings extend from 
March to the middle of July, and the harvest, beginning in Septem- 
ber, lasts on into October or November. For the Rabi harvest one 
inch of rain is required in October for sowings with about 12 inches 
in the winter and spring months, to ensure an average crop. For 
the Kharif an inch of rain in June is necessary for sowings, followed 


by 25 inches in July and August. Rain in September is also bene- 
ficial for the Rabi sowings.. 


The following are the agricultural implements in common use 
in the villages :-— 


Khanashi.—Laree hoe. 

Chikrt-—Small hoe. 

Déchi.—Sickle for cutting grass (ditri). 
Dach.—A \nll-hook for cutting small wood. 


Mend.—A small iron bar used like a jhabal to dig out large 
stones, 


Ghin.—A hammer for breaking stones. 

Adi.—A wedge, used to split stone. 

Kdrdénu.— 

Rdéinti.—A small hoe with a broader blade than the khanashi, 

Bardva.—A small hatchet generally kept by shepherds for 
cutting leaves and small branches. 

Kordst.—Same as kulhdrt (hatchet) in the Punjab. 

Hai.—Plough. 

Changlii—Shirnt.—A two-pronged wooden hay-fork. 

Chitera.—Muzzle, put on cattle when the crops are ripe, and 


in the threshing floor; made of nigal (or nargal, the pan used for 
basket work). 


Shimdtn.—The yoke used in ploughing; generally made of 
darhi (Ce Tiel toon serrato—not the common tin tr ee, but & tougher 
varicty). 

Philt—lohil.—The plough-share, made entirely of local iron, 
and never tipped with steel. 

Phartv or bolcha.-—The thong, by which the yoke is attached 
to the plough ; made either of leather or of munjt grass. 

Mot or jhol.—Clod-crusher; the same as the maira of the 
Punjab. 


Dadali.—A woodon harrow. 
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Angshi.—A hand-rake, wooden. | 

Lowdéta.—Shoes with leather soles and woollen tops. Some- 
times called chinjav. 

Rassi,— Rope. 

Bas.—The tool described as basault in the Punjab. 

Nain.—A chisel. 

Agdhdl or kaspdvan.—Steel for striking fire. 

Chheunta.—Goad, usually made of ve’ dish, and labati. 


Ordinarily land is ploughed twice, but good farmers plough 
it thrice, 2.¢., first in lines parallel to the length of the field; then 
crosswise from one corner to the other ; and, thirdly, crosswise again 
from the third corner to the fourth. The advantage of this is that 
the soil which remains unturned by the first ploughing is turned by 
the second, and thus the whole of the field is uniformly prepared 
for the crop. 


In Simla Tahsil the Kharif is the more important crop. In 
Kot Khai the hot, low-lying lands are sown for the Kharif to a 
large extent, those in a cooler situation being reserved for the Rabi. 


In Simla Tahsil wheat, barley, ginger and turmeric are man- 
ured, rice also being manured to some extent. The manure is 
applied to wheat and barley when they are a few inches high, being 
strewn over the ficld so as to soak in after rain. To ginger and 
turmeric a layer some six inches deep is applied and when rain 
falls it is pulverized by hand, a process called goddi. Rice needs little 
manure and in this case it 1s ploughed in before sowing. In Kot 
Khai barley and poppy are manured, and wheat also if possible. 
Wheat must be manured in do-fuslt lands. In the case of wheat 
and barley the manure is applied when the plants are 4 or 5 inches 
high, It is applied to poppy immediately after sowing. All Kharif 
crops are manured as a rule, the manure being ploughed in before 
sowing. 


In Simla Tahsil the rotation in do-fasli lands is simply makhi 
in the Kharif followed by wheat in the Rabi, but occasionally, 
when the wheat has been harvested early, a crop of ginger is taken 
and harvested early in December. Barley is then sown and followed 
by makkt. Fields in which mdsh, kulth, cotton, &c., have been sown 
in the Kharif are allowed to lie fallow in the Rabi. 

In Kot Khai the rotations on do-fasli lands are:-— China in 
the Kharif, followed by barley in the Rabi, or oda in the Kharif 
followed by opium. Wheat in the Rabi is usually followed by a 
fallow in the Kharif, and indsh, kulth or oyha.in the latter harvest 
by a Rabi fallow. 

In Tahsil Simla mdsh and kangni are grown with smakhi 
and til with mdsh and kulth. The only object is to obtain & 
larger yield as the mdash, kangnt and kulth erow under the taller 
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makki and til. In Kot Khai mash is sown with china, and koda CHAP.IL,A. 
and bdthwu with bhart and kulth. The object in view is the same, Agriculture 


mash, bhavt and kulth growing under the china, koda or bdthu. rip 
The population of the Simla hills, outside Simla town, is almost Population 


entirely agricultural, though many doubtless supplement their ecu 


incomes by taking service in Simla during the season. The great 
majority of the rural population (according to the census of 1901 
four-fifths) are peasant proprietors cultivating their own lands. 
Exceptin the Bharauli idgu, Brahmans and Rijptts do not generally 
cultivate land themsclves. The best cultivators are generally 
Kanaits, Kolis and Rehrs (shepherds), 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than agricnitural 
that of the proprictors or tenants themselves, andthe system of labourers, 
agricultural partnerships, are thus noticed in answers furnished by 
the District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 1879 
(page 714). | 

‘The agriculturists in the hills employ hired field labourers ; 
they receive food and two suits of clothes annually, also from Rs. 12 
to 18 per annum in cash. The persons so employed are a distinct 
class, either Chamirs, Kolis, or Dumnas. When not employed in 
field labour, they work on the roads or on buildings. The percent- 
age such persons bear to the agricultural population is } per cent. 
This class of ‘persons is inferior to that of the poorer agriculturists. 
There is also a custom, common in the hills, by which the people 
combine for any undertaking which requires extra labour, giving 
their services gratis to the person who has called them together, on 
the understanding that they shall in turn receive help when they 
require it.” Daily wages are seldom paid. But when well-to-do 
people engage poor men on wages at the harvest time, they give to 
the latter 2} sers of grain daily—i.e., cakes weighing one sev in the 
morning, as much in the evening, and half a ser of cakes at noon. 
Such labourers are called buiwardé, and the wages are known as chhdak. 
If the wages are to be paid in cash then 3 annas a day is given. 


Every one gives some grain (the quantity is not fixed) at the 
time of harvest to the Brahman, the goldsmith,” the barber, the Turi, 
the Koli, the cobbler, the washerman, the smith and the shepherd. In 
return the abovenamed persons give their services to the landowners. 
Kach man receives from each family not more than 4 maunds 
and not less than two sers. These people go from village to village 
at the time of harvest and collect corn from all persons with whom 
they are connected. The wages of labour prevailing at different 
periods are shown in Table 25 of Part B, though the figures refer 
to the labour market of towns rather than to that of villages. 


In the Native States all the subjects of the States are forced to — Rorceg 
give their labour free of charge when required by the chief, and more Iabour. 
particularly for the following purposes: making and repair of roads; 


(1) The goldsmith gets no grain in Bharauli iiqa. 
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building palaces, &c.; carrying loads when the chief is on the march ; 


“Agricaiture supplying the chief and is friends with wood and grass ; 
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occasionally helping with the chief harvest: Dut on this latter occasion 
they are generally fed by him. In the British pargands, as there 
is no one per cent. road tax, the people are obliged to make and 
keep in repair the road free of cost. 


The principal Rabi crops are wheat and barley with masur as a 
subsidiary food grain: sarshaf or sirson (mustard secd) as an 
oil-seed : spices, viz., lvhsni (garlic), onions and dhunia: and vege- 
tables, viz., miilt (radishes). 

In the Kharif maki, rice and koda are the staples, with mash 

urd) aud kultht as subsidiary food grains. Jil 1s the oil-seed and 
chiles, haldi (turmeric) and adrak are grown us spices. Fruit is 
also grown extensively and vegetables including potatoes. 


The revenue-paying crops are ginger and rice, but sometimes 
nutkhy and wheat are also sold. All the remaining crops are, as a 
rule, grown for local consumption by the people themsclves. 

There is a tea-garden, belonging to Mrs. Bates at Thane dhir 
near Kotgarh. 

The staple crops are maize, pulscs and millets for the 
autumn harvest, and wheat in the spring. Of millets, chine 
(Panicum milincer m), wad kode or meandica (Bleusine curucitnd) are 
the commonest. Of pulses mash (Phuscolus radiatus) is the best, 
but kulthi (Dolichos wiiflurus) is the most common, growing freely 
even upon high meagre soil. The grain is hard and indigestible, 
mottled with specks of adark colour. It is eaten in the form of 
ddl, Rice is more widely grown in the Simla hills than in Kotaha. 
Poppy, hemp, turmeric and ginger, too, are largely cultivated— 
poppy as a spring crop, the others for the autumn harvest. These 
four crops, with potatoes, furnish the principal items of export to 
the plains. Barley and grain are but little grown. ‘The staple food- 
grains of the people are the kodu or mundwa, a kind of millet, 
already alluded to, and bdthi, aspecics of amaranth.” This is 
very largely cultivated throughout the hills. The seed is very 
small, of a whitish colour, and resembling the well known Russian 
semolina. Itis ground into flour and eaten in the form of cakes 
(chapattis). he potato, introduced since the period of British rule 
has rapidly made its way as a staple item both of food and commerce, 
and wide areas have been cleared for its cultivation upon the hill- 
sides in the neighbourhood of Simla. It is grown both for sale and 
for home consumption. Large quantities annually leave the hills 
veut Simla. 

the following are rough notes on the produce of the Kot Khai 
and Kotgarl. parquuds. 


Wheat (gihtu). —Sown ia high lands in September (Bhadon- 
Assu} as soon as tho rain ceases;in lower lands as soon as the 


(1) Not the Chenopodium album which grows only iu the plains, 
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Kharif is cleared, generally at the end of October. Harvested in high 
lands in June, just before the rains commence (end of Har and 
beginning of Stwan), but in low warm lands a month earlier. The 
straw is fed to cattle in the winter. Yield per biqah.— Wheat 
produces on bakhil land from 1 to 2} maunds; on kurdli land about 
1 to 14 maunds ; on the Kotgarh hid: from 2 to 33 maunds. 


Barley (j).—Sown at the same time as wheat, but ripens a 
month earlicr. The straw is fed to cattle in the winter. Yield 
heavier than wheat, about + or} more. Only sown on buakhil 
lands near the homestead. 


Barley (howcjau).—A fine description of barley. Produces at 
the same rate as wheat. Is grown only on good bakhil land near 
the homestead. 

Opium (oftm).—Sown in Assu and Kiatik (end of September 
to middle of November), ripens on low lands in Baistkh, and on 
high lands in Jéth. Average yield about a ser per biguh ; varying 
from 3 to 12 «evs. The cultivators get about Rs. 5 or 6 a ser. 
Kach man cultivates from 1 to 5 bigahs. Zaminddrs very seldom 
eat or smoke opium themselves. 

Ghdle kalao (field peas)—Very little grown; eaten as dil, 

“not sold. 
Bhuyla or dhania (Coriander seed).—-Generally sown in the 
opium fields: used as a spice, and sold. 
Methun (fenugreek).—Generally sown on the field boundaries, 
or in corners of ficlds near the homestead. Eaten as a vegetable. — 


Jharga.—(?) Another kind of vegetable, said to be first rate ; 
plucked from a plant, which lives three or four years. 

Massar (Ervum lens, lentil).—Sown in small quantities in fields 
near the homestead and algo in the opium fields. Not much sold. 


China (Panicum miliaceum).—Sown in June-July (end of Hir 
and beginning of Sdwan); cut at end of September (beginning of 
Assu) ; not much sold ; cooked like rice.. Sometimes eaten as bread 
in the form of chapdttis, called chinvlti. The straw is fed to cattle 
in the winter. 

Makki, kukri or chhdili (muize)—Not much grown in Kot 
Khai ; a good deal in the lower villages of Kotgarh. Sown at same 
time as china, it ripens in Assu (end of September and beginning 
of October). Grown in bakhil land, heavily manured. Yield per 
bigah three or four maunds; freely sold. The stalks are fed to 
cattle in the winter. 


Kaumt or kangni (Pennisetum italicum).—Sown in bakhil lands, 
generally on the inferior fields; sown in May (Baisikh-Jéth) or 
earlier ; ripens in Assu (15th September, 15th October) ; not much 
sold ; eaten boiled like rice; is not made into bread. ‘Lhe straw is 
fed to cattle during the winter. 
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Bithu (Amaranthus, Anairdina, and Spinosa),--Grown both on 
bakhil and karat lands; sown'same time as kangii, but ripens a 
little later. ‘There are two varieties, red and white; but the grain 
yielded by both is white. The young leaves are pulled for greens. 
The grain is little sold. Eaten as bread (chapdttis) ; but mainly as 
porridge. [In the latter case the grain is roasted and ground, and 
then boiled into porridge, which is ldpit.]—The straw is cut and 
fed to cattle during the winter. 


Kila bithu. (Amaranthus).—Sowing and cutting same as the 

other bdéthu. The grain is not sold. Not much is cultivated. In 

eating, it is gener rally well boiled, and then the /dpht of the other 
bithw is mixed with it. 


Noda or mandwa (Kleusyue corrocaut).—The ragi of southern 
India; sown the same time as kangit in bakhil land ; ripens the last 
of the unirrigated Kharff grains in October (Assu- Katik), not sold. 
Eaten as bread ; >the chapaltis are called kudoli and sometimes made 
into porridge (i adin), The straw is fed to cattle, andis said to be 
very sweet. 


Dhin jira (white), dein halla (white), veora (red),—Varie- 
tics of rice, cultivated on bukhil land; do not need irrigation, but 
cannot be cultivated i in the Ingher lands, Sown from Baisikh to Jéth 
(during May), and ripen Jatter Lalf of September (first half of Assu). 
Yield about one maund per bivah ora little more. Notjmuch sold. 
Katen all the year round. Straw fed to cattle. 


Dhan hasmeattt (white), dhan ghinjut (ved), vert (red),—Three 
kinds of rice grown in irrigated land; sown in April and May 
(Baistkh-Jéth). “Cut in end of Assu (first half of October). Yield about 
9 or & maunds per bigah, and sometimes more, up to 5 maunds, 
Generally sold, the basmattt at about 8 or 10 sers  (husked) 
per rupee; the other kinds at from 12 to 16 sers (husked) per 
rupee, The ghtijnt and rert are often sold unhusked at from 32 to 
40 sers per rupee ; but it can only be got for this price at harvest 
time. Very little édsmuttt is sown, because the yield is smaller than 
the other kinds by one-third. It is first sown thick in small beds ; 
and the young plants (ruv7) are planted out (rani) at the end of 
Har (beginning of July). The straw is fed to cattle. 


Bish (Phaseolus ridiatus).— Grown m bakhil lands—-(will not 
rrow on the higher lands)—either in separa ate fields or sometimes 
mixed with bith: is commonly sold. Sown in July (Har-Siwan), 
and cut in Natik (ond of October) or a httle earher. Eaten boiled 
as pulse, or as birt, or as sept. Bari is thus made: the grain is 
soaked in slightly warmed water for two days; then reduced to a 
mash by a stone;then dricd; afterwards eaten, mixed with ghz 
or buttermuk. Sepa is asimilar preparation. There are also other 
ways of cooking it. ‘The straw is fed to sheep and goats, and is 
much valued. 
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Kulat or kolath (Dolichos wniflorus—horse gram),—Is grown 
on the inferior bakhil lands in the lower villages; will not grow 
onthe higher lands. Is not sold. Is sown at same time as mdsh 
but ripens 15 days later. To prepire for eating—is first soaked 
in water for 12. hours; then reduced toa mash on a stone ; then 
made into round balls and steamed. Another way 1s to roast the 
grains and then boil them, adding rice. 


Bhdrt (Cajanas bicolov).—A pulse grown on the higher lands 
both bakhil and kardli. Sown at the same time as the bdthu, with 
which it is usually reaped, and it ripens at the same time. Itis not 
sold. It is eaten as bread (chipdltis), or roasted hke chahena 
(roasted gram). The chupdittis are called bhartoli. The straw is 
fed to cattle. 


Ranqgun (Dolichos sinensis, the rardn of the plains)—Sown 
with bdthu, or in the opium fields or separate. Sowing time Jéth- 
Har (May-June), and cut in Assu (September-October). Is not sold. 
Ts eaten as ddl. Both this and mdsh are commonly mixed with 
rice in cooking (kichurt). The straw is fed to cattle. 


Totru, a kind of peas, generally sown in the higher lands: 
Will not grow in the lower lands; is eaten as dil. Is not sold. 


Oyla (Fagopyram  poligonum)—LPhaphra ov hathu (Fagopys 
rum esculentum)—Dhunphart (Fayopyrum ?).—Vancties of buck- 
wheat. Ogla grows everywhere; the others are confined to tho 
higher lands; are not sold. Sowing time July (Har-Siawan) ; reaped 
in October (Assu-Kitik) ; are usually ground and made mto bread. 
Oyla is gencrally eaten on fast days, and is called phulirar. 


Tomatku (Tobacco). —Grown everywhere on the hest bakhil and 
sometimes in ivigated lands. Sown in Siwan: cut mi Katik 
(October-November), or even later in tho Ingher Jands. Is com- 
monly sold. The dried leaves scll at from 6 to 8 sers per rupee. 
It is not much thouelt of, as the Sirmir tobacco is. The latter 
sells at 4 sers per rupee. The yield is said tu be from half a 
maund (dry) per bigah to 3ths of a maund. 


Kachdélu (Arum eelocasia).—The edible aru ; there are two 
kinds: one called gadhailt, and the other «li. Sown in May and 
June (Jéth-Har); and ripen in November (Ikatik-Magar). Is highly 
manured and grown in the best bakhil. Is not sold ; the whole crop 
is usually eaten in the winter. The roots will not keep later than 
February... The seed tubers are pres:rved by being buried in a 
dry pit. 

Potatoes (Paring alt).—Very little cultivated. 


Bhang (Cannabis sativa).—Grows wild on the ground near the 


houses ; and 1s also sown to a small extent near the houses; cut in- 


October when still green, and put in bundles on the roofs of the 
houses. By the time the winter comes on, the stalks havo dried 
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and the bark is then peeled by hand. The stalks are not soaked. 
The caminddis smoke Uhaig a little in the winter, but not much. 
Vegetables (all Kharif.) 

Kakvi (cucumber). Mili (radishes). 

Kaddu (pumpkins). Gajar (carrots). 

Toi. Tumba (gourds). 

Shagotrt (haingan). Kharbiza (melons). 

Bhatte (tomatoes). Dunin lahsun (garlic). 

Pili (red pepper). _Gobt (cabbages). 

Bdbri (beans). Pidlng (greens). 


Colonel Wace thus discussed the yicld of certain selected 
staples :— 


“A crop of 180 square yards (4 biswds) in Chaosha was tested and 
cave a yield at the rate of six maunds kachcha per bigah, equal to 512 
gers pakka per acre. I do not think this result is other than a fair 
average. The rice grown is white rice called begami, and three varieties 
of red rice called bigra, jinjan and zird. The great majority of the crop 
is white rice; though called legami (queen’s rice), it is sot so good as 
what is known by the same name in Kangra. 


A bigah tried in Katu yielded 54 maunds kachcha or 864 sers, being 
six-fold of what had been planted (9 maunds). Is sold at 32 sers (two 
maunds kachcha) per rupee, so the produce was worth Rs. 27 per tigah. 
The crop is heavily manured and requires timely rain or irrigation. The 
cultivators look for a yield of about six-fold, If it yields more than eight- 
fold, this is considered unlucky, and the excess is then given away 
in charity. It often yiclds but poorly. 


Seven experiments were made of a biswaeach (45 sq. yards) and 
yielded results varying from 500 tv 1,200 sers per acre. Such small 
experiments are quite untrustworthy. Probably a good field of first class 
bakhil land yields at the rate of 400 sers per acre. 


@ 
Yields a heavier return of grain than wheat, say from half to a 
quarter more, ; 


The zamindirs would say these average yields were stated rather 
high; and no doubt they are rather the yields of fairly good crops than a 
real average of good and bad together.” 


The following is reported to be the average yield per acre in 
cwls,:— 
Tahsil Simla. 


From irrigated lands. From baranzt lands. 

1. Makhi sie se. 1. Makhi oa ws 15 
2. Rice ... oe .» 103 | 2. Rice ... sik oo 
3. Koda... ei ae 13 3. Mash... we «=O 
4. Wheat sits ae OG 4. Koda.., ine .. 10 
0. Barley oo ae. 3 5.  Kulth 3 
6. Mastr a | 6. Wheat ale 6 

7. Barley 4) 

8. Dasur ig ot 

9, Kangns - wv. OG 
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Tahsil Kot Khas. 
From irrigated lands. From tdrdnz lands. 
Rice ‘iss 6 eu ae Rice sot sof w= BE 
Mash ... ee we «OG 
_ Wheat a... ae a 9 Koda wae ei . 9 
Kulth ... a .. «= OF 
Poppy seed sa .. It Wheat... aes a. OG 
Barley ws oa .- 10 
Mastir +. ite | 
China... se rc 


Bithu bie eee. 
Poppy seed se ae we 


There have been but few attempts at tea-planting in the Simla 
hills. A small plantation of 61 acres was started in 1860 at 
Kotgarh, which still exists; and the late General Innes tried the 
experiment at Saloera. 


‘Out of a total areca of 48,987 acres only 9,973 are cultivated. 
As compared with the figures of 1884-5 cultivation has increased in 
the past 2C years, but only very gradually, and the area of cultur- 
able land not cultivated amounts to 21,592 acres. This area, how- 


ever, includes grazing lands, which amount to 12,317 acres in Kot 
Khai Tahgil alone. 


About 90 per cent. of the cultivated area is dependent on the 
rainfall, kul 1st class and kidr being the only classes of soil independ- 
ent of the rainfall. These amount to about j/5th of the cultivated 
area. 


There are nurseries of fruit trees at Mahisu and Anandale 
from which fairly large quantities of fruit trees are sold to the 
public at two annas per plant. 


Loans under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans 
Act are not required and are hardly ever applied for. In 1891 ad- 
vances were made to the zaminddars of Kot Khai Tahsil to rebuild 
houses burnt down and losses of cattle. The advances were 
recovered without difficulty. Colonel Wace was of opinion that the 
agriculturists of the District are in comfortable circumstances; and 
that the standard of living has risen considerably under our rule. 
Many of them trade, chiefly in opium; many more earn money by 
labour in outstations and on our roads; while the sale of grain, 
grass, butter and firewood contributes to their income. Colonel 
Wace wrote :— 


“The principal causes of debt are expenses at marriages and deaths, 


and in legal proceedings. When a man has acase in court, he cannot § 


refrain from employing a legal practitioner, and the fees of these practition- 
ers are so heavy that their clients can only pay them by mortgaging a part 
of theirland. Such is the fruit yielded by elaborations of the procedure 
of ourcourts. In the first years of British rule a man could usually get 
a dispute settled in our courts without mortgaging his patrimony, But 
(as the French say) we have changed all tbat now, as their rulers think, 
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for the better; as the people think, for the worse. I find it impossible to 
live among these people and not share their opinion. Another common 
cause of debt isthat a woman will leave her husband, and attach herself 
to another man, who then pays Rs. J00 or 200 (rit) to the first husband 
with the result that the first marriage is annulled, and the woman becomes 
the wife of hernew lover. The morality of these transactions is no doubt 
very low; but such are these people, and the payment ends the quarrel. 
The total mortgage money is 3 years’ revenue of the Bharauli tlaga which is 
not a higher proportion than is usually found in the adjacent plain 
districts.” 

The cattle of the District are of the small mountain breed. 
There are but few ponies in the District, but a Veterinary Dis- 
pensary has been started in Simla for the benefit of the large 
number of horses brought up forthe Simla season.. Mules are 
largely used for transport in the hills. The cattle of Kahlir 
(Bilaspur) are described under that State. 


The average prices for stock may be stated to be roughly as 
follows : — 
ponies Rs. 150, sheep Rs. 9, goats Rs. 10, milch cows Rs. 15, 
bullocks Rs. 20, and buffaloes Rs. 60 per head. 


Rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease sometimes break out. 


Grass is the principal food of agricultural stock. It is plentiful 
as each village has its charind or grazing-ground. In times of 
scarcity it is supplemented by loppings. 


There are only two dairies in the District, both at Simla, viz., 
The Simla Dairy managed by Mrs. Buckley and The Grange Farm 
managed by Mrs. Lewis Gordon. 


Irrigation is effected entirely by means of small channels by 


which the waters of the hill streams are led to and distributed 


over the terraced fields by which the hillsides are covered in all 
favourable situations. The irmgation is wholly insignificant in 
extent. The water is led from the stream to the field to be irri- 
gated by small channels called kuhls constructed along the moun- 
tain sides, often with considerable labour and expense. The only 
crop ordinarily irrigated in the Kharif is rice, but if rice-plants 
run short koda and bdthu are sometimes sown in irrigated land. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Colonel Wace thus described the cultivating tenures and 
rent-rates of the District : ~ 


“Tn Bharauli a fifth of the land is cultivated by tenants, who are 
Lohérs, Chamars, Badhis, Domnas and Kolis. In truth, however, the 
agricultural system is one in which the cultivators own their own fields; 
and these tenancies are mainly due to the circumstance that the owners 
need assistance in household and field work, and also in begir work. The 
Lohérs are the smiths, the Chamiars the leather-workers, the Badhis 
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carpenters, Domnas basket-makers, and the Kolis field Jabourers. The last 
named also weave pattu. An owner finds it convenient to give small 
pieces of land to men of these classes at rents little in excess of the 
revenue, finding his return in the work that they do for him, for which 
they are paid very little wages. There are no owners who look to rents 
for their support. 


‘In Kot Khai 96 per cent. of the khalsa lands are cultivated by the 
owners themselves: the holding averaging 4. acres. The tenancies on khalsa 
lands aggregate only 164 acres, of which 88 acres pay half produce, 11 
cash rents, and 45 rent at revenue.rates. These tenancies are so evidently 
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exceptional that I do not remark further on them. But the khas or jagir — 


lands of the families of the former Réna of Kot Kh4éi, and the mudfi lands 
of the village temples (deotas), are of course mainly cultivated by tenants. 
They aggregate 418 acres. Of these 171 acres pay no rent, the tenants 
giving their labour (bith) in return for their tenancy ; 44 acres pay balf 
produce, and the rest, 203 acres, pay cash rents. These rents average 
Rs. 1} per acre; but they are not rents in the sense in which that term is 
usually used in Revenue Reports. The nature of the rent paid by each of 
the Réna’s tenants is decided mainly by his caste. A Kanet would not 
ordinarily agree to do baith service ; and he would be given a cash rent 
out of consideration to his caste. Of course such rents are not likely to be 
very heavy. On the other hand, the lower classes (Kolis, Rehrs, and such 
like) stand on a much lower social level, and pay half produce or do farm 
work (Uaith) as may bo required of them. With reference to the circum- 
stances above explained, it will not be thought surprising that there are 
almost no tenants with right of occupancy. One acre is so held in the 
khalsa lands, and 58 acres in the Kdna’s jdgir; of the latter, 42 acres are 
held by a village of Kanets. In truth the local conception of ownership 
is as yet nearly allied to what we should describe as hereditary occupancy ; 
and the holdings are too small to make under-tenants other than the 
exception. And though the Rana’s holdingisa large one, of over 400 
acres of cultivation, his old claims, social position and past management 
have left him completely its owner. 


“In Kotgérd the land is cultivated with few exceptions by the owners 
themselves, the village holding being four acres; and there are no rents 


worth quotiog. Of the 42 acres of khdlsa land stated to pay cash rents, — 


12 acres are held by servants of the Bashahr Réja; they are irrigated and 
pay little more than the Government revenue, but the cultivators render 
service in addition. Six acres, of which one is irrigated, pay to the 
Mission Rs. 7 per acre, 20 acres, of which 3 are irrigated, pay to the Kot 
Khéi Réna and his cousin Ks. 97; and 4 acres, unirrigated, pay to 
zamindars Rs. 11, The 7 acres mudfi land which pay cash rent are all 
unirrigated. They are owned by the Mission; and the rent is Rs. 70. Of 
114 acres returned as paying at half produce, only two really pay half 
produce. The other 112 acres are lands owned by the village temples. 
The tenants pay fixed amounts of produce, usually 32 sers grain and 24 sers 
oil for every rupee of revenue, at which the land is valued in the Govern- 
ment revenue register. These payments are about equal to the revenue 
or a. little more. But in addition the tenants render service to the 
temple, and these services are sometimes of an onerous nature, especially 
when the village god goes ona pilgrimage to one of the holier Hindu shrines, 


“In Kot Khéi, of 4,489 acres, only 582 are held by tenants, in 718 
holdings by 247 families; while 984 families of owners cultivate the 
remaining 3,907 acres in 2,057 holdings. In Kotgird, of 2,614 acres, 246 
acres are held by 78 families of tenants in 279 holdings; while 634 
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proprietor families cultivate 2,868 acresin 1,175 holdings. In Simla 
tenants cultivate 26 ont of 197 acres. About three-quarters of the area 
held by tenants is gagi7r.” 


Thero is a great diversity of tenures in the hills. Some tenants 
hold their land by daily service to their landlord without paying 
rent. Some tenants pay rent in cash, together with malikdna. 
Some pay in kind as much as half the produce. In addition to the 
fixed ront, tenants contribute to the expenses of deaths and marriages 
in their landlord’s family, and give occasional service. No portion 
of the chaff is grven to the landlord. At the time of division of 
produce, in some places, a quantity equal to the seed is deducted, 
and the remainder is divided equally while in other places the whole 
of the produce is divided. There are very few tenants with rights 
of occupancy. 


Table 21 in Part B gives the average values of land in rupees 
per acre for sale and mortgage; but the quality of land varies so 
enormously, and the value returned is so often fictitious, that but 
little reliance can be placcd upon the figures. For example in 
1900-01, chiefly owing to acquisition of land for the Kilka-Simla 
Railway, 69 acres were sold for Rs. 15,685, the land revenue on the 
land transferred being only Rs. 77. ‘These figures are therefore no 
guide as to the value of agricultural land, of which there are few 
transfers. Colonel Wace wrote as follows :— | 


‘During the past Settlement there have been 74 sales in pargana 
Kot Khai aggregating 239 acres cultivated, plus 49 acres waste, ‘The 
price realised average Ks. 91 per acre cultivated, or 59 years’ revenue. 
There are also 386 acres of cultivation held by mortgages, the mortgage 
money averaging Rs, 74 per acre cultivated, or 49 years’ purchase of the 
revenue. Both sales and mortgages are principally bakhil land. The 
mortgages are very sinall, averaging less than half an acre each; but the 
sales average (with waste) three acres cultivated each. The practice of 
selling land has arisen mainly during the last 20 years, and the prices now 
given are three or four times what they used to be. Kiir land now sells 
tor Rs. 100 an acre and upwards; and bakhil for about a third of this rate. 


_ The practice of mortgaging is of very old standing; but the money that 


can be raised on mortgage has risen in the same way as the selling price ; 
and it is not uncommon for a man to raise a larger sum by mortgage than 
he could get by sale. 


“In Kotgira the cultivated lands sell and mortgage for as good a 
price as in Kot Khai, viz., 56 years’ purchase of the revenue. The average 
cultivated areca o# each transaction is also similar, viz., sales 24 acres, and 
mortgages half an acre each. 


In the Bharauli tga collateral mortgages are unusual, Only four 
instances aggregating 2 acres are recorded in the measurement papers. 
The average mortgage money is Rs. 23 per acre. But usufructuary mort- 
gages cover 1-12th of the cultivation. [he average mortgage money per acre 
cultivated is Rs. 57, or 33 years’ purchase of the revenue assessed on the 
lands under mortgage. ‘wo mortgages are held by Khatris of Sabathu; 
all the rest are bond jide transactions between the agriculturists themselves, 
Sales of land have been almost unknown.” 
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his Settlement Report Colonel Wace 
from traders’ books at Sabathu, for 


the 25 years ending in 1881. He also discussed the subject in his 
assessment report and as regards Kot Khai he wrote :— 


‘It is impossible to give any accurate information 


as to prices in @ 


tract where there are no shop-keepers or regular traders. Gt now sells 
for 14 sers the rupee; and in 1856 it is said to have sold at 2} sers. No 


buffaloes are kept ; but eac 
local superstitiun (which does not exte 


bh house has one or two little cows; and as by a 
nd to Kotgtru) the people of the 


valley consider themselves forbidden to drink milk, except in the form of 
butter-milk ; the butter no doubt often contributes to the payment of the 


revenue. 


Cows and bullccks sell at from Rs. 8 to 


16 each (they are of the 


- usual small hill breed, but of good blood and colour) ; and are said tu have 


been worth just half this value 

whether a zaminddr’s life is ma 
Sheep and goats, of which a fe 
wool and droppings (but mainly for their wool), 


horned cattle. 


80 years ago; it is, however, doubtful 
de easier to him by a rise in the price of 


w are usually kept for their 
sell at from Rs. 3 to 6, the 


sheep being the more valaable of the two. his also is about twice what 


eee eS eee 


grains are said to have varied as shown in the margin. 


Unhu sked 


rice. 


SER PER RUPEE, 


Koda and 
bathu, 


Wheat. 


they were worth 
20 years ago. ‘T'he 
poorer races (Kolis 
and Rehrs) keep 
a very mean-look- 
ing race of pigs, 
which they eat in 
the winter; the 
value of a pig is 
from one to two 
rupees. ‘lhe prices 
of the principal 


“T am inclined to think this understates the real increase in the value 
of grain, more especially as hill men think nothing of carrying a load 30 © 
miles into Simla, where they can usually obtain higher prices than those 
stated. It will perhaps be sufficient to assume that in respect of value 
the agriculturists can secure Rs, 125 for every 100 obtainable at the date 
of last Settlement. There have been not a few years in which the differ- 
ence of price has been much higher. 
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“Tn Kotgtri I have the 
same difficulty in stating’ 
prices as above explained 
for Kot Khdi, but I give 
the short table on the sub- 
ject, noted in the margin. 
As in Kot Khai, the value 
of cattle, sheep, and ghz has 
doubled. Grain on a moder- 
ate estimate has risen in 
vaiue at the lowest 20 per 
cent. 
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“Tn Bharauli the same absence of trade makes it difficult to discuss 
prices. ‘The table shows 


, 1857 to |1877to that prices have for 20 

Staple. 135), | 1831. years past been almost 

So ae oe ee double what they were in 
WHitatce ase ee 34 17 the year 1857-59. The 
ee ee ee ee rie ie higher prices were for the 
Wie ee al 18 most part established 20 
Green ginger 00 oes 43 26 years ago; and since then 
CT a 34 1¢ there has been but little 


= change. ‘lhe average prices 
in sers per rupee are shown in the margin. The average price of bullocks 
and cows is said to have risen from Ks, 8 to 12 and of milch buffaloes 
from Rs. 25 to 40. ‘The cattle are very small,” 

The wages of labour are shown by quinquennial periods in Table 
25 of Part B. The figures for the earlier years are of doubtful 
value. Skilled labourers can carn from 6 annas to 8 a day and un- 
skilled 4 annas. Carts are in very little use in the District. Camels 
fetch 12 annas a day and the donkey hire is Rs. 3-12 per score 
per diem. Mules are the animals best fitted for pack-carriage 
in this District, the hire is annas 12 a stage and 6 annas a day 


for halts. | 


er er 


Section C.—Forests. 


The Simla Forest Division ‘embraces the whole of the Simla 
Civil District and the Native States under the control of the 
Superintendent of Hall States, with the exception of Bashahr, 
which forms a separate Forest Division, and is dealt with elsewhere. 
It also comprises two forest areas in the Ambala District, which 
need not be considered here. 

The forests of the Simla Division fall into three classes :— 


(a) Those directly under the control of the Forest Depart- 
ment. 


(4) Those under the control of the Simla Municipality. 
(c) Those inthe Native States. 


The forests directly under the control of the Forest Department 
are grouped in two Ranges, Simla and Kot Khii. The former 
only comprises two small areas of forest, the Jutogh and Subdtht 
Plantations, with areas of 116 and 394 acres, respectively, both 
Unclassed Forests. The Jutogh Plintation occupies the northern 
and eastern parts of the area included in the cantonment, and was 
made over tuo the charge of the Forest Department in 1890, with the 
object of forming a reserve for the fuel supply of the cantonment, 
and preserving the forest growth from destruction by uncontrolled 
fellngs. Tho greater part of the area is stocked with young bin 
oak (Quercus tncana) ; and blanks have been filled up by sowings 
of chil (Pinus lonyifolia), hail (P. excelsa), oak, Robinia pseudacacia, 
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and various other species. The crop is not yet ripe for the axe, 
but felhngs will probably be commenced in a few years. 


The Sub{thi Plantation is situated within the cantonmnent 
of that name, which it surrounds on all sides. The areca was made 
over to the Forest Department in 1878, at which time it was 
almost bare of forest growth. Cultural operations were started 
at once ; and the greater part of the plantation 1s now well stocked, 
principally with chil ( Pinus longifolta), and various broad- leaved 
species. As the crop is still quite young the management of this 
plantation consists only of thinnings in the dense young chil thickets, 
and the sowing and planting up of such blanks as still remain. 
Owing to the immature condition of the forests no wor king plans 
have "yet been made for the Jutogh and Subdthi Plantations. 
The area of forest comprised in His Excellency the Viceroy’s estate 
at Mashobra, the Retreat, is under the care of the Simla Divisional 
Forest Officer ; and is attached to the Simla Range. 


-—_—_—— 


ia tee The Kot Khii Range 


Arena in. 


sores, embraces the Kot Khéi and 
Kotearh wlaégas, The Forest 


Name of Forest. 


Ranta sete tts 100 Settlement of these t/dyjas was 
tome os wt go made by Colonel Wace in 
Chambi-Kupar . ues 4,804 1884; and the marginally 
Net ccs Mes a 7 noted areas wero constituted 
— resorved forests under Chap- 

Total 8,127 


ster SIL of tho Forest Act. 


Only Nagkelu isin the Kotgarh idya; the rest are in Kot Nhii. 
Excluding the above reserves the remaining forest areas in both tlivas 
were left as /chaiti forests to supply the wants of the zamind/ irs, who 
obtain from them timber for house-building and implemcuts, fuel, 
grass, grazing for cattle, &c. Numerous rights to produce of the 
same description have been recorded im the reserves also in favour 
of villages which have no dehdti forests conveniently near at hand, 


The principal trees occurring in the Kot Khai forests aro 
deodar or kelu (Cedrus deadera), kail or blue pine (Pinus ercelsa), 
the two Himalayan firs, rau (Picea morinda) and paindrau (Abies 
Webbiana) ; three species of oak, bain (Q. incuna), mohrn (Q. dilataty) 
and khursu (Q. semecarpifulia), and various dlec:duous species such as 
walnut, elm, maple, horse-chestnut, &c. Of the reserves, Rantu and 
Saliana are stocked with blue pine, all immature; and the greater 
part of Tomru resembles them, but there is fir in the upper part. 
Chambi Kupar isa large forest containing all the species enumerated 
above, but there is no mature deodar. The greater part of Kalela is 
a pure deodar forest of all ages. The younger trees are very pro- 
mising ; but the older ones are many of them much malformed owing 
to lopping and other ill-treatment in former yerrs. Nagkelu is a 
well-stocked forest of deoder, fail, and fir, but contains no mature 


deodar, 
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The first working plan” for these reserves was made in 1890, 
and a revised plan was drawn up in 1901, but was not fully acted 
up to until 1903. Owing to the immature condition of most of 
the forests the management consists in making thinning in one-fifth 
of each forest each year. The greater part of the produce of these 
thinnings is given to the nght-holders for building timber and 
fuel. In addition & certain number of mature deodar in Kalela 
and kail in Nagkelu are felled annually, and sold at good prices 
to the Simla traders. Chambi Kupar contains a large quantity 
of mohiru oak, which it is hoped will sell at fair prices for the 
manufacture of charcoal. Annual fellings of fir trees are also 
prescribed in Chambi Kupar and Tomru to meet the demands of 
the iron-smelters of Kot Khai, who have a right under the settle- 
ment to obtain fir trees to make charcoal for burning in their 
forges. The iron industry of Kot Khai, however, is not now what 
it was; and for some years past very few trees have been taken 
by the smelters. ‘The greater part of the annual yield of fir will 
in future be available f-r sale, and as the market for fir in Simla 
is: 1mproving it is hoped that the trees will realise fair prices. 


These consist of the Simla Municipal Forest and the Water 
Supply Catchment Area Forest. Both are managed by the 
Municipal Committee under working plans drawn up by officers 
of the Forest Department. The Divisional Forest Officer sees 
that the provisions of the working plans are properly carried out, 
and acts as adviser to the Committee in technical matters; but he 
has no concern with the disposal of the produce, which is practically 
all utilized in municipal works. | 


The Simla Municipal Forest surrounds the station on all sides 
and comprises the whole of the Simla ildqga except what is occupied 
by buildings, roads, private estates, village lands, &. The total 
area 18 2,141 acres, of which 457 acres are included in the three 
reserved forests of Aeindri, Kaithu, and Dhar, and the remaining 
1,684 acres are unclassed. The three reserved forests mentioned 
above were constituted under Chapter II of the Forest Act when 
tho Simla Settlement was made by Colonel Wace in 1882-83. They 
adjoin the three villages from which they take their names; and 
the inhabitants of those villages exercise in them rights of user of 
the same kind as those which have been recorded in the reserved 
forests in Kot Khii. The unclassed area is free of all rights. It 
would be advisable to constitute this area a protected forest under 
Chapter IV of the Forest Act. If this were done the treatment 
of offences would be easier and more convenient than it is under 
the present circumstances, when petty thefts of wocd, grass, &c., 
have to be dealt with under the Indian Penal Code, instead of 
under the simpler provisions of the Forest Act. 

__(@) Report on the Kot Khdi and Kot Gura Reserved Forests by A. L, McIntire, Kequire, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1893. 


(2) Working Plans for the Simla Municipal F ts and Simla Water Supply Catchment 
Area, 1897 and 1896, i unicipal Forests an im pply 
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The Municipal Forest exhibits three distinct types, v7z., (i) pure 
or nearly pure deodar forest; (ii) forest of bain oak (Q. incana), 
generally with a large admixture of rhododendron; (iii) chil (Pinus 
longifolia) forest. These three types cover roughly °3, ‘5, and ‘2 
of the total area respectively. They are generally rather sharply 
defined ; but merge into one another in places. In many parts 
of the oak forest in particular numbers of young deodar are 
coming up, and the proportion of that species will probably 
increase largely in the future. Practically all the deodar in the 
Municipal Forest is immature; and the only large trees are the 
group near the Annandale temple, and various scattered specimens 
along the main roads. ‘The chil pine is nearly all in the pole and 
sapling stages ; while the oak and rhododendron are of all ages, 
and the former attains a considerable size in moist places on the 
northern slopes. Of other species which occur in the forest may 
be mentioned the blue pine, the spruce, the mohru oak (Q. dilatata) 
and Jtobinia pseudacacia. The blue pine is scattered generally 
throughout the forest, At present it is not very abundant, but the 
proportion of it is increasing. The spruce and the mohru oak only 
occur very sparingly in the higher and colder parts of the forest. 
Robinia has been planted in considerable quantity along roads 
throughout the station, on landslips and stony blanks in the forest, 
and especially on the bare southerly slopes below the main bazér. 


The Municipal Forest has been under regular management 
since about 1889; but the working plan under which it is now 
administered was not drawn up until 1897. The primary object 
of management, especially in those parts which are visible from 
the main roads, is to preserve the beauty of the station by the main- 
tenance of ornamental high forest: while at the same time, and as 
far as 18 compatible with that object, the forest must be made to 
yield as large a supply as possible of timber for municipal works 
and fuel for the general market. These objects are attained by a 
system of improvement fellings and thinnings. This treatment 
will probably always be continued for the oak and rhododendron 
woods, which are the most ornamental of all; but will be altered 
for the deodar and chil when those species pass beyond their 
present immature condition. 


The Water Supply Catchment Area forest is situated on the 
southern slopes of the Mahasu ridge, at a distance of from 4 to 
12 miles to the east of Simla. It lies in the territory of the Koti 
State, and is leased from the Rana by the Simla Municipal Com- 
mittee. The so-called “Old Catchment Area,” of 1,523 acres, was 
taken over by the Committee in 1880, at a rental of Rs. 2,200 per 
annum, with the stipulation that half the value of trees cut and 
sold or used outside the catchment area should be paid tothe Rana. 
In 1893 the New Catchment Area of 577 acres was taken over by 
the Committee at an annual rental of Rs. 3,250, the Rana having 
no claim to any part of the profits obtained from the working. 


® 
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In 1899 a third area of 259 acres, bordering on the new lower 
pipe line, was taken over, making the total area of the forest 
’,359 acres, of which 1,401 acres are wooded, and the remainder 
Dianks snd orehards. All the people who formerly resided on the 
arora weve evicted, receiving compensation from the Municipality 
for their lands and houses; and the forest is entirely free of all 
rights, with the exception that the Rdna of Koti is entitled to 
receive half tho profits realised from the felling of green trees in 
the old Catchment Area. The way in which these profits should 
be calculated is not altogether clear; and has been the subject of 
much correspondence between Government and the Rana. 


The forest may be described as consisting of deodar in the 
seedling to pole stages, with a varying quantity of blue pine 
(P. erevisa), mohru oak (Q. dilutata), and spruce (Picea morinda) ; 
and a little hharsu oak (Q. semecarpifolia) m the higher parts to 
the east, and bin (Q. incunw) in the lower parts, where chil pine 
(P.dongifulir) also occurs. Other species of less importance are silver 
fir (A. Webbiana), cypress (Cupressus torulosa), walnut, poplar, 
horse-chestnut, and various other deciduous trees. The deodar, 
which is che most important and by far the most abundant species 
at present seldom exceeds 4 feet in girth ; and the few larger trees 
that are found are nearly all malformed and more or less rotten. 
A fair nuimber of large spruce occur in the eastern parts. On the 
whole the quility of the crep is good; the growth of the deodar is 
excellent ; and the forest will be un extremely valuable one when it 
reaches maturity. 

The working plan was drawn up by Mr. Hart in 1896; and 
the forest has been worked in accordance with it since that year. 
The objec:s of management are twofold; first, to maintain the 
cover over the ground in such a way as to keep the supply of 
water as large and as regular as possible ; and, second, to obtain 
as large « yield as possible of timber for municipal works and of 
fuel for the pumping engmes. Both these objects are attained 
by a system of improvement fellings and thinnings, which indeed 
is the only treatment that could be applied to the forest in its 
present immature condition. One area of 263 acres is, however, 
treated otherwise. It differs from the rest of the forest in being 
stocked principally with mohrw oak and scattered conifers; and 
as it is in a position where it only slightly influences the water 
supply it :s worked under the system of coppice with standards to 
provide fuel for the pumping engines. Of late years the water 
supply his been madequate to the needs of Simla; the engines 
have been kept continuously at work, and the quantity of fuel 
obtainable from the Catchment Arca forest has been found 
insuhvient, and has had to be supplemented from other sources. 
The blanks in the forest amount to 855 acres, principally in the 
west in the New Catchment Area. The working plan provides 
for their afforestation with deodar, blue pine, oak, and Robinia. 
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Up to now little success has attended this work, owing to the hot 
dry aspect of most of these blanks and the shallow and stony soil. 


The first proposal that a proper system of forest conservancy 
should be introduced into the Siml: H IL States was made by Mr, 
Macnz:bb in 1882, when the question of the supply of timber 
and fuel for Simla and tue neighbour-ng cantonments was caus neg 
uneasiness. At that time the Chicfs of the States had no idea 
that forests were estates which requirel a proper and couser- 
vative management ; they looked upon them as the gifts cf nature, 
which could be used or abuscd to any extent w.thout being harmed ; 
and they did not contempl:ite the possibility of the forests gra- 
dually disappearing under excessive use. The high prices to be 
obtained for deodar timber, both in Simla and in the plan, offered 
to those Chiefs who possessed forests of that species an easy way 
of raising money; and in several of the States, especially those 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Simla, all or the gre.ter part 
of the mature deodar trees were sold to traders. Misiny of these 
forests were either irretrievably rumed or their productive power 
very seriously impaired by these indiscriminate, and generally 
uncontrolled fellings; and at the same time they wero still further 
damaged, and their areca reduced, by fire, lopping, grazing, and 
clearances for cultivation. The action of Government was at first 
confined to pointing out to the Cliefs the unfortunate conse- 
quences that would follow on the destruction of their forests, and 
to urging them to adopt the elementary principles of forest 
conservancy. Mere advice had but little effect. A few of the Clicfs, 
more enlightened than their fellows, saw the truth of the represent- 
ations that were mzude to them; but the majority paid no atten- 
tion, and continued to make as much moncy as they could out of 
their forests regardless of the future. In 1886 further pressure 
was exerted, and the Commissioner was authorized by Government 
to inform the Chiefs that, unless they comphed with the advice 
given to them regarding forest conservancy, their forests would 
be leased by Government. In the same year an officer of the 
Forest Department was appointed to assist the Superintendent of 
Hill States in forest matters, to inspect the forests of the States, 
to make proposals for demarcation and the necessary measures of 
protection, and eventually to prepare working plans. 


The final instructions of Government were given in a letter 
No. 145, dated 15th March 1888, to the Commissioner. Under 
these instructions the Chiefs were to be asked to demarcate the 
most important of their forest areas; to prepare a record of 
rights for each demarcated forest; to prohibit the breaking up 
of land for cultivation, and grazing by Gujars or other outsiders 
in the demarcated forests; and not to sell trees to traders without 
first seeking the advice and sanction of the Superintendent, Simla 
Hill States. Nearly all the Chiefs agreed to these proposals; and 
on these lines forest conservancy has proceeded in the States up 
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to the present year (1903) with varying success. In nearly all 
of them the demarcation of the forests has been carried out in 
accordance with the proposals of Mr. McIntire, who was appointed 
Forest Officer to the States in 1886. The preparation of records 
of rights has not made so much prcgress. The rules regarding 
the breaking up of forest land for cultivation and grazing by 
Gujars have been more or less adhered to; but the most important 
of all, the promise of, the Chiefs not to sell trees without the 
sanction of the Superintendent, Simla Hill States, has been 
and still is repeatedly violated, in spite of frequent remon- 
strances. In 1891 the forests of Taroch were temporarily taken 
under the direct management of Government, in consequence of 
unauthorized sales made by the Thikur. This measure was effec- 
tive as regards the State concerned; but a similar disregard of 
the wishes of Government and the promises of the Chiefs still 
continued in other States. The matter was brought to a head in 
the present year (1903) by repeated unauthorized fellings in 
Koti State; with the result that the forests of that State have 
been taken away from the Rana, and their administration placed 
in the hands of the Superintendent, Simla Hill States, 


The whole policy of Government, which has hitherto relied 
almost entirely on persuasion and advice, 1s now being recon- 
sidered ; and the adoption of more stringent measures to prevent 
over-felling is contemplated. A beginning has been made in those 
States where the Chiefs are minors, and the administration is carried 
on by Managers appointed by Government. In these States the 
management of the forests is entirely in the hands of the Superin- 
tendent, Simla Hull States, with the Divisional Forest Officer as 
his technical adviser. Working Plans have been prepared by 
officers of the Forest Department for the States of Jubbal, Taroch, 
Kumhérsain (part), Balsan, Theog, Dhami, Baghdt, Bildspur, and 
Mailog ; and will be prepared in due course for the remaining States, 
except some of the smaller ones, suchas Shangri, Darkoti, and 
Ghund, where the forests are not of sufficient size or importance. 


In the case of the more important States, the forests are 
noticed in detail under the State concerned. There remain 12 minor 
States, viz., Khaneti, Shangri, Darkoti, Ghund, Baghal, Builaspur, 
Kuthér, Mailog, Naligarh, Kunhir, Bija, and Mangal. These are 
unimportant from a forest point of view, their forests being small 
and not calling for special notice. The first four are in the higher 
hills to the north and east of Simla, and their forests consist of 
deodar, pine, fir, and oak. The rest are in the lower hills, and 
have forests of chil, scrub, and bamboos. Working plans have been 
made for Bilaspur and Mailog, and one is in course of preparation 
for Kuthér ; but most of these smaller States do not require plans, as 
their forests are small, and of little value except to the zaminddars. 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 

Tron is found largely in the Kot Khai parganu, mixed with 
the soil in a state of minute subdivision. It was smelted by the 
natives in rude furnaces, the annual outturn being about 100 
maunds, but the destruction of forest to be used as fuel for this 
purpose had been so great that measures were taken to restrict it, 
as noted in Section C above." 

“The minerals found in the more immediate neighbourhood of 
Simla are of very small importance. Pockets of galena are found 
in the Krol limestone, chiefly at Arki and near Solon. Veins of 
copper pyrites occur in the Simla slate series. Veins of magnetite 
and of hematite are also of common occurrence throughout the 
district, but are of no economic value. Iron is also found, and was 
formerly worked at Darkoti. Good building stone is -quarricd 
near Sanjauli and the crystalline limestone of Prospect: Hill has 
been extensively used for the same purpose, although it is lable 
to weather badly, as exemplified in the case of the ‘Town Hall at 
Simla. Rough roofing slates are obtained from the Simla slate 
series. Itisan imperfect lamination slate, or indurated shale, 
and is chiefly quarr.ed below Kainthu and near Sipf. Lime is 
obtained from the pure dense limestone of the Blaini beds below 
the Convent and also from the Krol series at the base of the Shili. 
The Shali itself is wholly composed of this Krol limestone. Coal 
has not been found in the Simla district. What has often been 
mistaken for coal is a carbonaceous shaly slate which occurs 


(1) Farther details on the iron mines of Kot Khai, Jubbal and its neighbourhood are given 
in the following extracts from Macardieu’s Report on the Ferrugivous Resources of the 
Hills around Dharmsala, (Punjab Selections, Vol, VI., No. xvii.). 

‘Passing from tiie Kot Khai district to Jubbal you arrive at Chil, at about 8 miles from 
Degwari Jubar and in the possession of the Raja4 of Rampur. Near this village ia situated 
a ferraginous mountain, composed of talcy schists, similar in every point to the mineral 
of the mountains of the Kot Khai district (v. infra). Ten «mall smelting furnaces work 
irregularly for the Raja’s profit, and produco small quantities of iron, mostly consimed in the 
Raja's territories. found that the specimens (without picking them) yielded from 15 to 
37 percent. of magnotio oxide of iron, Iwo hours journey beyond Chil brings you into 
the possession of the Rana of Jubbal. The iron in these territories is found in three 
meuntaing, Jachali, Pandti, and Paraunti. From Deora, the residence of the Rauaon the 
Kot Khai road, at adistancec of from 5 to 6 miles, aro situated, on the right Jachali, on the 
left Paraunti, and on the upposite slope of Jachali, Panati. From 20 to 25 smcltiog furnaces 

are worked at distant intervals, but these iron works are 

Jachali, from 4. 19t0 33 percent. becoming profitless for waut of combustible material. 

Par ack . . a : ce vee ‘The proportions of magnetic exide contained in the talcy 
> "  achists are shown in the maryin,” 

According to Punjab Products, p. 3, the Kot Khai mines are situated on two hills close 
to each other, The first, Moltann, near the village of Trola, is about 6 miles north-east of Kot 
Khai, The second, called Tumbaran, is situated at the foot of the villago of Degwari Jubbal, 
At Moltann there are three extensive subterranean galleries, from one of which the natives draw 
their mincral, whenever they can procure charcoal for the fabrication of a small quantity of 
iron, Though tho schists of the surface are ferruginous, they are less 80 than those extracted 
from the interior of the galleries, These have the advantage of being of a much softer 
compositiom and are rnore easily reduced to powder. This is owing te their being permanently 
exposed to the damp, which hastens their disintegration, The ores from Moltann yielded 
from 19 to 33 per cent, of magnetic oxide of iron. Those of Tumbaran, placed inthe frame 
conditions, yielded from 28 to 47 per cent. We must not from this difference too hastily 
decide that the Tumbaran mine isricher than the other. A disproportion of this kind is 
often met with and is caused by the variableness of the specimens, The uniformity of the 
iron mines from Kangra to Kot Khai within a distanee of 150 miles is so striking that they 
may be olassed together ag one kind. ; ioe | 

According to the same authority red ochreous earths are also found in Dham!, Bashalr, 
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throughout the district, especially where the rocks have been much 
fuulted and crushed. ‘The only other mineral of any value seems 
to be the clay found capping several of the spurs near Simla. It 
is manufactured into bricks and gharras to a limited extent; 
but the industry is not at all likely to expand owing to the difh- 
culty of obtaiing fuel.” 


The minerals of Bashahr will be noticed under that State. 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


Mr, Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahoro School of Art, 
furnished the following note on some of the special industries of the 
District for the old edition of the Gazettcer :— 


“ Not only are there few handicrafts practised in the Simla hills, but 
certain of those which would naturally be looked for are absent. Where 
wood is plentiful and the severe winter gives long hours of indoor con- 
finement, wood-carvipg and similar industries usually flourish. But though 
a hill village has an outward resemblance to a collection of inferior Swiss 
chalets, it never has any carving toshow, and the common implements of 
agriculture are ruderin construction and finish than elsewhere. ‘The entire 
absence of wood-carving in any form is all the more striking from the fact 
that images are worshipped in their temples aud at fair times. But there 
is a worse than Fijian crudity of design and execution in the hill divinities, 
Their temples are picturesgue in mass and interesting from their quaint 
Mongolian character, but the details are grotesque and barbaric. 


“ Basket-making seeins to be the only exception. The slender ringall 
bamboos found in many parts of the district furnish materials for neatly 
made and serviceable baskets which, with a curious want of imagination, 
are all fashioned more or less on the model of the kilta, the long basket 
borne on the back and throwing the greater part of the weight between 
the shoulders, as is the custom of burden-bearing in all mountainous 
countries. ‘The truth is there are but few uses for baskets. One or two 
ure necessary to contain the yarn reeds used in woollen weaving, others 
made solid with earth and cowdung are handy for grain, but the capacious 
Au/ta serves inost of the simple purposes of rustic life. The smaller articles 
are often as closcly and neatly woven as the Chinese and Burmese baskets 
which are afterwards covered with lac; and if there were any demand for 
fancy baskets, such as ladies’ work baskets, tables and the like, it could be 
abundantly supplied from the Sila bills. 


“Tn the Bashahr State good blankets and other woollen cloths are made. 
Some of the gudmas are soft and thick and woven in brown and grey 
stripes; but colour is very seldom used, and one monotonous Isabel tint 
scems to be the rule. There are no embroideries, nor, as might be expect- 
ed, is woollen-kuitting well done. In the plains, where woollen-knitted 
sucks are only usetul during part of the ycar, pretty patterns in parti- 
coloured yarn are knitted in socks and mittens, Blsnket-weaving of a 
coarse kind 1s a domestic occupation. The spinning wheel for woollen yarn 
is the same as that used for cotton. Shuttles are made at Amritsar and 


(1) From a note contributed by Major Bernard Scett, I, A. 
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are sold at fairs and other gatherings, where, however, cheap German 
small wares are the chief articles exposed for sale. Mr. Coldstream, in 
a report on the Industries of the Simla District, says there is at Sabdtha a 
colony of Kashmiri weavers who manufacture a/wan lois or woollen sheets 
and so-called Rémpur chadirs, which they dispose of either in the hill 
stations or at the marts of Amritsar and Ludhiana. 


‘In the Bilaéspur State boxes and cigar cases are made in leather, 
curiously ornamented with a sort of inlay of pieces of the same material 
dyed red and green or gilded, set in black grounded leather and sewn with 
filaments of peacock quills. Sometimes this embroidery shows as a 
silvery white pattern on a black ground, without the addition of the 
coloured leather inlay. From Nepala finer sort of this work is occasionally 
brought, and it seems not unlikely, considering the apparently accidental 
and purely local character of the work, that itis a relic of the Gurkha 
occupation of these hills. The embroidery differs essentially from the 
leathern-embroidered belts, &c., of the Derajat, and is only practised at 
Bilaspur and by one or two people in the Hoshidirpur District. Articles of 
Nepal work are by no means common, They are much more delicately 
stitched and neater in execution than the glove boxes offered for sale at 
Sunla, 

“ Metal-working generally is rude and elementary. Small brass idols 
which resemble Polynesian figures, are found in the temples, and are said 
to be of local make, though I have been unable to trace them to their 
founder. A curious brass pen and ink case, contrived to be thrust in the 
girdle like a dagger, is occasionally seen, but most of the brass in use is 
brought up from the plains. Some of the necklaces worn by women are 
pretty, and there are two or three silversmiths in Simla who always have a 
good selection on hand.” 


There has been little or no progress in tho indigenous arts of 
the District since Mr. Kipling wrote, but with the growth of Simla 
it has been more and more the custom for artificers from all parts of 
the Province and beyond it to bring their work up to Simla for the 
Summer months, so that the Simla bizér will supply nearly all the 
artistic products of the Punjab at about twice the prices asked in 
the plains. The Lakkar bizir in particular has been occupied by 
a colony of wood-carvers, chiefly from Jullundur and Hoshidrpur, 
and the chief Delhi jewellers and embroidcrers have branches m 

Simla, 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


The wants of the large population of Simla town attracta stream 
of trade from almost every partof India. The chief contributions 
of the surrounding hills are deodar, pine, walnut and boxwood, 
firewood, charcoal and dairy produce. Cattle come from Ambzula, 
Meerut and Bulandshahr, while from tho submontane Districts of 
Karnal, Ambala, Hoshiarpur and Jullindur sheep, gram, vegctables 
and dairy produce are brought up to the Simla market. There is 
little return trade to the plains except in sp.: ts and becr. Simla is 
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well provided with shops, European and Native, in which most 
manufactured articles of common use may be obtained. 


Simla is the headquarters of the Alliance Bank of Simla which 
was established on the liquidation of the United Bank of India in 
1874. There are also branches of the Delhi and London Bank 
(London), the Bank of Upper India (Meerut), and the Punjab Banking 
Company (Lahore). 


The chief articles of commerce in the hills are opium, potatoes, 
wool, borax, fur, woollen cloth, stone, goats and horses for which 
Sunla is an important entire pdt. 


Besides Simla, another important trade centre in these hills 
is the town of Rampur on the Sutlej, 90 miles nland from Simla. 
It is from this town that a considerable part of the shawl-wool 
(pashm), which finds its way into British India, is imported.” 
It is brought into Rampur by the Inll people, both of the Spiti 
mountains and of Chinese Tartary. Part of it is worked up on 
the spot into shawls of the kind now so largely made at Ludhiana 
and Amritsar,” and known from this town by the name of 
“ Rampuri chaddar,” but the greater part 1s bought up by mer- 
chants for exportation into British India. The Spiti wool is good, 
but somewhat inferior to that of Changthan ‘n Chinese territory. 
The hill paths by which the wool is brought down to Rampur are 
so precipitous that sheep, more sure-footed than larger beasts, are 
commonly used for the carriage of merchandize. ‘‘ The sheep are 
driven from village to village with the wool on, and as the required 
quantity 1s cut from their backs, they are laden with the grain 
which is received in exchange, and which, when the fleece is all 
disposed of, is carried into Chinese Tartary, and sold at a profit.” 
An ordinary load for a sheep is from 16 to 20 lbs.“ 


In 1820, a Government agency was established at Kotgarh 
forthe purpose of encouraging the export of shawl-wool to British 
territories, Whence it was sent to England to be manufactured, 
In exchange, small quantities of copper, stcel, chintzes, and woollen 
goods, were bartered. The project, however, did not succeed, 
principally, it is said, on account of the unwillingness of the hill 
men to bring their gcods so far. ‘hey preferred to trade with the 
people of the higher tracts. After a few years, therefore, the attempt 
was abandoned. The present trade has sprung up _ sponta- 
neously, as the result of the demand for shawl-wool at Ludhiana, 
Amritsar, Nurpur and other places in British territory. 


(1) Shawl-wool imported vid Leh is, for the most part, absorbed in Kashmfr, Until about 
20 years ago the Maharaja maintained a complete monopoly of this article, 

(2) See Gazetteers of those Districts, The shawls made at Rampur are ef very coarse 
texf{ure, 

(3) Sir MW. Davies’ Trade Report, 1862, p. 60, quoting Journal of a trip into Kunéwar, by 
Captain Hutton, 

(4) Tbid, 


ee Captain Hutton, “ Trip to Kuniwar,” quoted at p. 61 of Sir H. Davies’ Trade Report, 


— 
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Besides pashm, commoner kinds of wool are also brought in, CHAP-LLP. 


in large quantities to Rampur for exportation to British territory. 
In 1840 the value of pasiim imported to Rampur was valued by 
Captain Cunningham at about Rs. 90,000.% Mr. Baden-Powell 
says: “About 2,060 maunds of wool are annually brought to 
Rampur, and about half that quantity of pashm. The price of the 
wool averages about four pounds per rupee, and pashm Rs. 2 to 4 
for two pounds.” ® Taking the quantity of pashm to be 1,000 
maunds, this price would give exactly the aggregate value as stated 
by Captain Cunningham. 


The commercial transactions of Rampur centre in a great fair 
held annually on the 10th and 11th of November, at which traders 
from the plains attend to make their purchases.® Besides pashm 
and other wool, borax,” phulli (a kind of soda), salt and musk, are 
brought in from Changthan, and are bought up both by local 
traders and by travelling merchants from the Punjab. In return 
for these commodities, brocades, broadcloth, sugarcandy, kirtdna 
(drugs, groceries, &c.), cotton piece-goods and rice are brought in 
from the Punjab and the neighbouring states, and find a ready sale. 


The total consumption of food grains by the population of the 
—=-=====-== Dhistrict as estimated in 1878 


ee ee 


Grain. Agricul. | Non-agri-| ota, for the purposes of the 
urists, |culturists. : ° . 
eee neers Famine Report is shown in 
nie .. {| 18,264] 36,788] 55,052 rei in the margin. The 
nferior grains 67,290 66,887 134,177 u 
Pulses si 10,573 7,803 18,376 roe based Si demee 


estimated population of 
Total i 96,127 | 111,478 | 207,605 §3,995 souls. On the other 
SS SSS === ~~ hand, the average consump- 
tion per head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough 
estimate of the total production, exports and imports of food grains 
was also framed at the same time; and it was stated (page 151, 
Famine Report) that there was an annual import from the plains 
of some 77,800 maunds, principally of wheat and grain. The 
village tracts do not produce very much more than is needed for 
their own population ; and supplies for the hill stations have to be 
imported from without. 


The rates of all commodities in the hills are fixed by a general 


assembly of the merchants, and tables of rates are prepared b 
them. Anyone who charges more or less than these rates is 
considered guilty of an offence against the trading community. 
Commodities cannot be sold before a fixed time. 


a Bo ee he 
sear Captain Dutten, “Trip to Kandwar,” quoted at p. 35 of Sir H. Davies’ Trade Repurt, 


(2) Panjab Products, p, 184, 

(3) There are two other fairs of minor importance held at R4mpur annually, 

(4) Borax is imported from Changthan on the backs of sheep and goats, The quantity 
brought into Rémpor and Sult4npur annually is said to be about 2,500 maundg or 90 tong, 
In 18658 it sold in Simla for Bs. 9 per mannd, or £25 per ton.—Punjab Prodacts, p. 94, 

(5) Trade Report, Sir H. Davies’ (1862), Appendix, p. oci, 
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The merchants of Bashahr are divided into four groups, .e., Tak- 
pais, Gavos, Shawéls and Rajgarnvis, named after the names of their 
parganas (districts). If a person belonging to one group joins 
or trades with another group, the members of his group punish 
him as well as the group which admitted him without their 
consent. : 


Simla is one of the Districts in which foreign trade is regis- 
tered, and the following note on the subject is taken from recent 
reports :— 


A clerk for the registration of foreign trade with India is 
posted at Wangtu on the Sutlej, not far from Kotgirti. The bulk 
of the traffic registered is carried on with Chinese Tibet, and consists 
chiefly of imports of borax, ponies, sheep and goats, salt, and wool. 
In 1902-03 the value of the imports from Chinese Tibet was 
Rs. 2,902,276 as compared with Rs. 1,77,102 in 1882-83 ; the export 
trade has always been insignificant; in 1902-03 it was valued at 
Rs. 39,972 as compared with Rs. 15,296 in 1882-83; the most 
important article of export is cotton piece-goods. Trade with 
Ladakh is also registered at this post, but this trade is of 
insignificant proportion; in 1902-03 it was valued at imports 
Rs. 1,400, exports Rs. 981, The trade with Yarkand, also 
registered at Wangtu, had in 1902-03 altogether disappeared 
owing to the prohibition by the Kashmir Darbar of the export 
of charas into Simla. The best information on the subject 
of the routes followed by the traders is contained in a report 
submitted in 1881 by Major Nisbet. He wrote as follows :— 


“The trade from Chinese Tibet and Ydrkand is registered at the 
bridge where the Hindustdn-Tibet road crosses the river Sutlej at 
Wangtu. There are several routes which converge at or near this point, 
012.,— 

(1). R&mpur, in Bashahr, to Leh vit Spiti and across the Bara 
L&cha pass. 


(2). R&mpur vid Sunidm to Shalkar. 
(3). Ré&mpur vza Shipki to Gardokh or Garo in Chinese Tibet, 


‘These are the regular highways between Hindustan and Tibet, being 
open throughout the year. The roads are bad and the gradients difficult 
and precipitous. Beyond Wangtu, where the Sutlej is crossed by a bridge, 
the roads become impassable by mules or ponies; and _ the traffic is carried 
on by means of yaks, sheepor goats. There are several branch roads 
leadiog into the interior of the valleys of Spiti and to the Tartar towns of 
Shipki, Chaprang and Gardokh. ‘lhese roads are frequented in fine 
weather and according to the season traders arefoundonthem. Before the 
rains a good deal of traffic comes down the valley of the Bispa. A very 
important place where several routes meet is Dinkar, situate at the con- 
fluence of the Pin river with the Spiti. This place has a strong fort and 
@ monastery, and about 9 marches beyond are the extensive borax fields 
and sulphur mines of Piga, 


“ No change has occurred or is possible in existing routes to Tibet 
and Y4rkand. Those before mentioned are the most direct routes from 
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Kundwar—at the northern extremity of the main road from Simla to 
Gardokh, the principal town of the province of Rudokh in Chinese Tibet. 
At this place a large commercial fair is held twice a year, where traders 
from Ladakh, Kashmir, Nepdl and Hindustén assemble for the interchange 


of produce. Exports from India passing over the Hindustén and Tibet road T 


nearly all change hands at Gardokh, which is ten easy marches from the 
Bashahr frontier. No transit duty is levied on the goods of Bashahris 
exported to Chinese Tibet, the governor of Gardokh and the Réj& of 
Bashahr having come to a mutual understanding—wmuch to the advantage 
of the traders of both countries—and there is little or no restraint on 
trafic along the Hindusténand Tibet road. Convoys of from 15 to 80 
men, armed with matchlocks and pistols, usually travel together for 
mutual protection against the Chukpals or Tibetan robbers. 


‘There is again a considerable falling off in the value of exports and 
imports from Chinese Tibet and Ydrkand during the year under report. 
The extreme fluctuations of this trade during the last three years are due, 
as reported before, to special causes, and a sensible diminution of traffic 
was only to be expected, when a cessation of internal dissensions in Y&r- 
kand and Kashgar admitted of a resumption of mercantile pursuits in 
those countries, and the distribution of produce for import to India over 
various routes. Again, the recovery of Kashmir from famine which pre- 
vailed for the last two years, and led to considerable temporary diversion 
of traffic through that country, again admits of its passage by those well- 
known routes, and has caused a falling off this year of the traffic along 
the Hindustén-Tibet road. Although these causes prevail to explain a 
large diminution in the foreign import trade, I think there is no question that 
for other reasons tradeis declining, and is ina less flourishing condition than 
some yeara ago ; one cause assigned is the dishonesty of the traders them- 
selves, who have broken faith with downcountry buyers from whom they 
formerly received large advances; snch dishonesty deprives them of a 
source of capital, and their trade has decreased. ‘he Garhwali Rani, 
mother of the persent R4j4 of Bashahr, is taid to have outstandings to the 
amount of Rs. 40,000, which she is unable to recover from the traders of 
Kunawar. 


“ There is no doubt that manufacturers are now content with a much 
more inferior pashm or shawl wool than they were formerly. Shawl wool 
that sold at Rampur ten years ago for Rs. 12 per oatts, or 4 lbs. Enaglish, 
now never realizes more than Rs. 3, as manufacturers buy large quantities 
of the Wahdbshahi pashm—a very inferior and cheap kind of shawl-wool 
with which the real article cannot in any way compete, Thus the local 
reasons for diminution in the wool trade, which is the most valuable part 
of that under report, is due to the enhanced risk of advancing capital 
merely on the honesty of traders, and also toa falling demand for a really 
good article; and whereas there were formerly many wealthy men in this 
trade residing at Rampur or Simla, there are now not more than two or 
three mon of any capital engaged in the trade at all. There is no reason 
te doubt that the import of shawl wool could be again increased, as the 
traders say there is any quantity of it, and that much is held back in hopes 
of a rise in prices.”” | 


A recent account by Midn Durga Singh states that the traders 
going by these three paths have each a distinct part of the country 
set apart for trade, and anyone trading in the territory belonging 
to another is arrested. Representatives of Kuli, Garhwal and 
Bashahr are appointed with four or five Tibetans as a council to 
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CHAPIEG. try all cases of theft and all civil and criminal suits are decided by this 
Meansof council. Half the punishment is borne by the Tibetans and half by 
Communica: the members of the council who belong to the culprit’s country 
Hon. and the parties to a case are required to feed the members. 
trade with The food is named charva. The members have full authority, and 
ae can even decide murder cases. The money realized as fines is 
appropriated by themselves, a nominal sum of one or two rupees 


being paid to the Raja. 


Section G@.—Means of Communication. 


The Kalka-Simla Railway was begun in 1900 and opened 
for trafic in November 1903. Its 


Ne ne EE ee . i " 

to, | mtleS? | vame of Station |e? «= length is 60 miles of which 5 miles 
on, veils ° 

mo: acho eee «| re occupied by tunnels and covered 


cuttings aud 13 miles by arch 


l o | Kélka 2143 viaducts. The gradient is lin 33, 
A Soa ace #6 and the gauge 2 ft,6in. The sta- 
um ; ; , i : i 
red ere Koti 3600 tions on the line with their distances 
Srey, pati, vers trom Kalka and their height above 
c O eee ? ° . 
+ | 30°44 Dhaempur \..| 4816 sea level are shown in the margin. 
8 24°04 aga i rl e Yd , 
2 | 2625 | Barogh oon The journey from Kélka to Simla 
0} 28°69 olen , . ; 1 
Li] ag77 |salogra “| 4.950 at present is made in 72 hours. 
86°28 an sia : . ‘ ; 
13| 4030 |Kanoh | 5°144 The main roads of the Simla hills 
rie are ae 6,978 are those which lead from Kalka 
16 | 62°57 | Téra-Devi 6050 toNSimla, and from Simla onwards 
17 | 55°58 | Jutogh eae? ~~ to Rampur and Chini. Only small 
Simla 6,805 


portions, however, of these roads 
are actually in British territory. 


The roads from Kalka to Simla are two in number :— 


(1) The old road, #4 Kasauli and Subéthi; passable by foot 
passengers, horses, mules, 
The distance from Kélka to Simla by this 


wheel 


conveyances. 


road is 41 miles. 


from Kasauli to Kakkarhatti, 


ponies or cattle, but not intended for 


The stages are, from Kélka to Kasauli, 9 miles ; 
11 miles; from Kakkarhatti to Sairi, 


11 miles; from Sairi to Simla, 10 miles. Thero is a staging bunga- 


low and two hotels at Kasauli, 
Patiéla State staging bungalow at 


a hotel at Kakkarhatti, and a 
Sairi. The hotel-keeper at 


Kalka and others have ponies at each stage Along the road and by 


this means the journey from Kalka can be 


performed in 12 hours. 


By dooly or jampdn the journey occupies about two days. 
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(2) The Kalka-Simla cart-road takes a more circuitous route 
vut Dharmpur, Dagshii and Solon. By this route the distance from 
Kalka to Simla is 573 miles. The stages are, from Kalka to 
Dharmpur, 15 miles; Dharmpur to Solon, 12 miles; from Solon to 
Kiari Ghat, 142 miles ; from Kidtri Ghit to Simla, 16 miles. There 
are commodious staging bungalows at Dharmpur, Solon, and Kidri 
Ghit. Dagshti lies a little off the road, a short distance beyond 
Dharmpur. This road is passable by wheeled convcyance of all 
kinds, and all the heavy traffic between Simla and the plains passes 
over it. In the season of 1874 tongas were started upon this line 
for the conveyance of passengers. Horses were changed at every 
four miles, ani the journey performed in about eight heurs. Since 
the opening of the Kalka-Simla Railway this service is only main- 
tained for use in emergency and for the conveyance of mails, which 
by this means can be carried by night, whereas the railway is only 
used by day. Heavy goods are carried on the road by Bullock 
Train, for which there are stages every few miles. 


The other roads of the district are— ; 


(1) A cross road connecting Kasauli with the cart-road, 
which it joms at 43 miles from Simla. This also is p:ussable by 
carts, being nearly of the same width as the main road, length 
7 miles. 


(2) A similar road from the main cart-road to the top of 
Dagshai hill, distance 2 miles. 


(3) A cross road, 5 miles long, not adapted for whevled traffic, 
connecting Kasauli with Dagshii, joins the cart-road at Dharmpur, 
distance between the two stations being 11 miles. On the road 
is situated the Lawrence Military Asylum at Sandwar, three miles 
from Kasauli. 


(4) Another cart-road connecting Subithi with Dagshdi 
joins the Kalka-Simla cart-road at mile 42. Distance, Subathi 
to Dagshai, being 143 miles. : 


(5) Another bridle road connecting Subithi with Solon joins 
the cart-road at 253 milos from Kalka, distance 14 miles. This road 
is looked after by Native States. 


(6) A bridle road called the Hindustin-Tibet Road from 
Simla into the interior, vid Mahdasu, Narkandié, and Kotgarh, to 
Rampur and Chim in Bashahr. This road meets the Sutlej 82 
miles beyond Kotgarh. After following the left bank of the river 
to Rimpur, and thence for 583 miles further, it crosses the Sutle] 
by abridge at Wangtu. It then divides, one branch continuing 
along the right bank of the river to Chini and the Chinese border; 
the other turning north-west into Spiti, and thence, either by the 
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Bara Licha or the Parang La pass on towards Leh and Yarkand." 


There are dik bungalows at Mahasu, Fagu, Theog, Mattidna, 
Narkanda, Kotgarh, Rampur, and Chini, also at Bagi, Sungri and 
Bali on the high level branch of the same road, and road officers’ 
bungalows at Thanadir, Nit, Rampur, Gaura, Sarthan, Tranda, 
Poinda, Urni, Rogi, Chini and Pangi, which are all furnished, but 
have no servants. The minimum width of the road is 6 feet, and 
with the exception of a descent of 7 miles after leaving Kotgurt 
to the Sutlej, the road throughout is fairly level. 

The high-level branch of this road leavesit at the 5th mile vetween 
Narkanda and Thdénaddr and runs level along the north side of the Haéthu 
range to Bagi, and thence to Kadrela, Sungri and Bahli. Five miles east 
of Bahli it descends to Taklech and then ascends to Daéran, whence it 
runs fairly level, rejoining the Hindustadn-Tibet road near its 87th mile. 
This was the original alignment of the Hindustdn-Tibet road. It was 
constructed in 1850—535 by Captain D. Briggs and is called the Forest or 
Briggs’ road after him. ‘Though passable for mules throughout, it has 
been superseded for ordinary traffic by the newer and shorter route along 
the Stutlej. An account of its construction will be found in Captain Briggs’ 


ee (Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. XVJ), 
896. 


(7) A road from Sultinpur (in Kult) joming the road last 
mentioned at Ndrkanda and Kotgarh. This is the easiest lime of 
communication between Simla and Leh. 


(8) A bridle road from Simla, westwards vid Jutogh and 
Irki to Bilaspur and thence branching out to Mandi and Suket on 
one side, and to Nadaun and Kangra on the other. This road 
leaves the old road from Simla to Kalka in the neighbourhood of 
Jutogh. ‘here are empty Native State bungalows at Ghane-ki- 
Hatti, Irki, and Namolh about 8, 20 and 36 miles from Simla. 


(9) The Simla and Mussoorie road. This branches off the road 
from Simla to Rampur, 12 miles from Simla, and passing to the 
north of the Chaur mountain, continues eastwards vid Chepal, to 
the valley of the Tons. This river it crosses by a rude suspension 
bridge at ini, and thence'’turns southwards vid Chakrata to 
Mussoorie crossing the Jumna by a similar bridge about 5 mules 
above the junction of.that rrver with the Tons. 

(10) ‘The Subathu-Rupar road. 

There are empty bungalows at Khadli and Bagi. 

(11) Narkanda-Luri road, 13 miles in length, with a mini- 
mum width of 8 feet, completed in December 1901. 


ss 


(1) The routes from Rampur to Leh are thus described in Sir H. Davies’ Trade Report 
of 1862 :— 

“A route from Rampur to Leh, which has been much improved since the annexation of 
the Panjab, joins the Kuli route at Sultsnpur, There are two other routes from Rampur 
to Leh, the longer, 355 miles, crossing the Sutlej at the Wangtu bridge, traverses the ‘Tri 
pass (15,282 feet) and proceeds by Danghkar and the Kulzum pass (14,821 feet) to the Bara 
Lacha puss; the shurter and more ditticult, 310 miles, by the Parang pass (18,502 feet), the 


Tshomortri lake, the Nugpo Gonding (18,000 faet), and Pulukunda (15,500 feet) pasges, to the 
pass of ‘Thanglang.” 
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(12) Mashobra-Seoni road, 25 miles in length, with a mini- CHAPILG. 


mum width of 8 feet, completed in October 1902. 
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Halting place. REMARKS, 


Distance 
in miles 


A large village situated at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Sopplier and 
water abandant, Two hotels, dak 


' bungalow, serai, and encamping 
groond, 
Dharmpur .., 15 | A few hute, Supplies must be col- 

( Kélka to lected; water procurable, DAk bung- 

Simla. 2 alow, serai, encamping gronnd 
; and P, W, VD. Bungalew in Patiala 
| | territory, 

: 1 | Solon sia 11 | A small village. Snpplies and water 
procnrable, Dak bungalow and 
serai, 

K&lka-Simla Khairf Ghat... 14; A small bazar, Supplies and water 
Gack <ona J precurable. Dak Bungalow, 

sane \) Simla ee 16 | Sanitarinm, Government of India, 

| supplies sbnndant, Five hotels, 

4 dik bungalow, United Service Club 
and numervus boarding estublish- 
ments, serai, elevation 7,100 feet, 

Fagnu ioe 12 |D&k bungalow and encamp-, Coolies 
Simla to ing ground es and 
Kot Khai. Sain wee 7 |Encamping ground supplies 
Kot Khai... 11 |D4k bungalow and encame: | abuodant, 
ing ground o ‘es 
Fagnu sell 6% 
Hindustén-| Fagn to Kot-¥| Thee =. | 22 ee bungal 
= zu “1! Mattigna 1 ungalow, encamping ground, 
Tibet road, guru, Narkandé 2 Coolies and supplies obtainable. 
Kotguru 10 |: 
(| Kalka i 
| Kasauli i 9 | Hotel, dak bungalow, serai, encamp- 
Kiélka to ing ground. Elevation 6,335 feet. 
Old Road. Simla 4 | Kakkarhatti... 12 | D4k bungalow, Coolies and supplies 
| obtainable, 
Sairi : 10 Ditto ditto ditto, 
(| Simla aaa 10 
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Post Offices, Ambala Division, except Simla head clfice, which is in- 
spected by the Personal Assistant to the Postmastcr-General. The 
town Offices of Simla are under the Postmaster, Sinila. 


The mails are conveyed by runners, except between Kialka and 
Simla, where they go by Tonga. 


There is a Government Telegraph Office and also several 
Combined Post and Telegraph Offices in Simla, a Government Tele- 
graph Office at Sandwar, and Combined. Post and Telegraph Otiices 
at Dagshai and Dhaimpur. Telegraph hnes also connect with 
Solon and Subathi. There is a telephone exchange in Simla, with 
which are linked most of the Government offices and a number 
of private establishments. 


Means of 
Communi- 
cation. 


Post offices, 
Tables 31, 32, 
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Section H.—Famine. 


Owing to its constant rainfall the district of Simla is not sub- 
ject to famine. Owing to the neighhourhood of Simla town prices 
are apt to be high and they are to a certain extent affected by famine 
in the plains, but real famine has never been known in the district. 


a 


CHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—General Administration and Administrative 
Divisivns. 

he Simla District is under the control of the Commissioner 
of the Delhi Division, who takes his work up to Simla during part 
of the hot weather. The district is in the charge of a Deputy 
Commissioner, who is also Superintendent of Hill States. There 
are generally two Assistant Commissioners at Simla, one of whom 
remains there the whole year round as Assistant Superintendent 
of Hill States, while the other is attached to the district during the 
hot weather only in charge of the Jail and Treasury. The Deputy 
Conservator of the Bashahr Forest Division is also Political Assistant 
for Bashahr State to the Superintendent of Hill States. 


The Deputy Commissioner exercises the functions of a Commis- 
sioner under the Income T'ax Act, those of a Collector being 
performed by the Cantonment Magistrate of Kasauli for Dagshai, 
Solon, Subéthi and Jutogh, and by an Assistant Commissioner 
for the rest of the district. 


The district is divided into two Sub-Tahsils, each under a 
Naib-Tabsildir. That of Simla comprises also the pargana of 
Bharauli, that of Kot Khai the paryana of Kotgarh. 


There are no zailddrs in the district. Thereare 25 lambaridrs, 


whose remuneration is 5 per cent. of the land revenue annually, 
and the lambarddr of Simla receives an tndém of Rs. 20 in 


consideration of the extra work he has to do. There are no 


chaukiddérs, but each lambarddy appoints, subject to the Deputy 
Commissioner’s approval, an official, known as a kardwak. His 
duties are to assist in the collection of land revenue, take the 
birth and death registers to the police station, and render general 
assistance to the /ambarddis. The kardwak recerves no pay, but is 
exempt from begdr on the road. He does not keep watch and ward, 


The Simla District, including the road from Kalka to the Chinese 
frontier and the roads and buildings in the district, forms a division 
of the Public Works Department, Roads and Buildings Branch, 
under an Executive Engineer stationed at Simla subordinate to the 
Superintending Engineer of the 2nd Circle of the Public Works 
Department. There are three subdivisions with their headquarters 
at Simla, of which the Simla Water Works is one; the Cart Road 
subdivision has its headquarters at Dharmpur. The Simla 
Extension Works are directly under the Sanitary Engineer. 


For Kcclesiastical see Chapter I, Section C; for Forests, 
Post Offices and Telegraphs see Chapter H, Sections C. and G., 


respectively, and for Education and Medical See Chapter IIT, 


Sections | and J., respectively. 
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° Section B.—Justice. 


The judicial work is controlled by the Divisional and Sessions 
Judge of the Ambila Civil Division. Civil judicial work is under 
a District Judge, who is also Judge of the Small Cause Court. The 
Cantonment Magistrate of Kasauli is also Cantonment Magistrate 
for Dagshai, Solon, Subaéthi and Jutogh, and has the powers of a 
Magistrate of the Ist class throughout the Simla District. He 
also does the Small Cause Court work of Dagshai, Solon and 
Substhd, the Civil cases of Jutogh going to Simla. The Station 
Staff Officers of Dagshai, Solon, Subéthad and Jutogh are 
Magistrates of the 3rd class in the Simla District, but only exercise 
their powers within their several Cantonments (Punjab Govern- 
ment Notification No. 626 E., dated 3rd May 1899). 


The great majority of the Criminal cases are offences under 
the Police, Municipal and Cantonment Acts; thefts by servants are 
the most numerous of the cases under the Indian Penal Code. Civil 
suits are in the same way practically confined to the fluctuating 
urban population of Simla and the other stations. There is no 
Code of Customary Law for the district, the hill people being little 
given to litigation. 


There are no non-official Sub-Registrars in the district. The 
Treasury Officer at Simla is ez-officio Sub-Registrar of the Simla 
Sub-District, which includes Jutogh, and the Cantonment Magis- 
trate of Kasauli is Sub-Registrar of the Sabdthi Sub-District, 
consisting of Dagshai, Solon, Subéthi and the Sandwar Estate 
(Punjab Government Notifications Nos.18 A.andB., dated 3rd 
May 1899). The Néib-Tahsildér of Kot Khai is Sub-Registrar 
for that Tahsfl 


— a 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The village community proper can hardly be said to exist in 
the Simla hills. In 1859 the Superintendent thus described the 
state of affairs then existing :— 


‘A purely ryotwar system prevails in these hills. The Government is 
the direct landlord of the present tenants, who maintain themselves, and 
pay the Government demand from the portions of land each cultivates, 
Here there are neither capital nor capitalists, nor Jarge landed proprietors 
who can act as agents between the Government and the actual cultivators, 
and become responsible for the due payment of the Government demand. 
Every man who cultivates the land, however insignificant his possessions 
are, istermed zamindar. He is the hereditary proj icior of the portion 
of land he cultivates, and may mortgage or sell at his discretion his pro- 
prietary interest therein, The settlement is made direct with each zamin« 
dar for the lands he cultivates. Each receive ajutia or lease from ‘the 
Govervmert officer, bearing bis signature and seal, in which are set down 
the name of the lessee, bis village and pargana, the extent of his fields, 
together with s register of the number of the males and females composing 
his family, with the view of regulating the demand for begér; also the 
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amount of rent due thereon, in separate kists,is duly entered. ‘ Kach 
individual holding a lease from the Government is alone responsible for 
the amount of the assessment due on the land he cultivates.’ ‘here are 
no village communities, as in the plains, who, bound together by certain 
local usages, share in the losses as well as in the gains of the land they 
cultivate, and are jointly responsible to the Government for all defalca- 
‘tions. Hence the realization of the fixed Government demand is highly 
precarious. The revenue rests on no solid foundation, as a Settlement in 
its strict sense cannot, it appears to me, be made for any hill district; for 
a Settlement implies a contract between the Government and certain 
parties, agents between it and the immediate cultivators, who bind them- 
selves to realize the Government demand, who are responsible for all 
defalcations which may occur during the term of the Settlement, and who 


are in @ position that the payment of all balances may be enforced frors 
them.” 


The prevailing tenure, as it now stands, is thus described by 
Colonel Wace in his Assessment Report :— 


“ The tenures of the land in Bharauli are in their origin and character 
much the same as have already been fally explained in respect of the 
Kéngra hills by Messrs. Barnes and Lyall in the Kangra Settlement 
Reports.) The R&éja or State was the lord of the land; the cultivator had 
the right to cultivate, and to thia right were attached liberal rights of 
user in the adjacent waste. But the cultivator’s right, though permanent 
so long as the Stute’s dues were paid, was not exactly what we understand 
as ownership. Sales were unknown, and mortgages suffered rather of 
convenience than of right. ‘There were no village communities. Each 
squetter held direct of the State, and had his patta granted usually by 
the Raja himself. And new land could not be broken up either by an old 
settler or by a new one except under a written lease or patta. To this 
day a zamindar will speak of his holding as his patta. Up to 1851 we 
continued to deal in this way directly with each owner. In that year, 
under instructions from the Board of Admiuistration, the system of joint 
responsibility was introduced in the following manner. One or two 
lambarddre were appointed to each pargana (locally termed bhoj) or circuit 
of hamlets. The dambardar thus appointed to each bhoj as the repre- 
sentative of the whole body of owners of the bhaj executed a lease engaging 
to pay annually for the term of Settlement the sum total of the 
revenue of the bhoj. It was tha object of this measure to make all the 
owners of each bhoj collectively responsible for the total revenue, bearing 
the loss of all decreases in cultivation and taking the profit of all increases. 
The new system of ‘course greatly simplified the Tahsil accounts; but in 
respect of the internal relations of the owners of each bhoj, it has not in 
practice introduced any material change. No occasion has arisen for 
enforcing the joint responsibility of the bhoj. The revenue has not in 
‘any year been more than the people could pay; the land is valuable, and 
its cultivators cling to it tenaciously, being as it is their only means of 
suppurt ; and each little hamlet is still paying the revenue assessed on it 
in 1850 and 1856. Ifin future years any instances occur of hamlets 
being deserted by their owners, it probably would seldom or never be 
right to order the rest of the bhoj to pay the revenue in default; and 
certainly local feeling would regard such an order as very unjust. 


“In Kot Kh&i and Kotgara the system of land tenure is the same ag 
in Bharauli, with this difference, that as the tract is more remote and 


(1) See Gaseticer of the Kangra District 
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entirely surrounded by Hill States, and also contains some valuable forest, 
the right of the State to all uncultivated land has survived in a stronger 
form. ‘The circuits of hamlets, called bhojs in Bharauli, are known in Kot 
Khéi as sargannas, and in Kotgiré as kothis. 


‘“In the Native States a portion of Jand, called sohel or luna, is held 
by the chief as his own demesne. A second portion is held at his dis- 
posal for the support of subordinate embers of his family, among whom 
it is parcelled out according to the circumstances of the time being. Each 
member of the ruling family receives a separata allotment of greater or 
less extent, according to his degree of relationship to the chief or to his 
influence in the State. The tenure, however, is not permanent; but as 
nearer relatives incr:ase in number, in order to provide for them, the 
allotments of more distant relatives are proportionately reduced. The 
remainder of the land is held by the peasautry paying revenue to the 
chief.” 


Colonel Wace even doubted the possibihty, or, at any rate, the 
advisability, of attempting to enforce jomt responsibility for re- 
venue. He wrote :— 


“T would particularly solicit orders on the question, whether the 
principle of joint responsibility isin future to be enforced in each pargana 
or kothi. It will be seen that in 1850—52 a great point was made of the 
introduction and enforcement of this principle. In Bharaulf, where the 
waste is owned by the agriculturists, [ thought it best to let the joint 
responsibility stand at least in name. But in Kit Khdi, Kotgtért and the 
Simla villages, it seems to me impossible to maintain it. The waste is 
owned by Government, and cannot be broken up for cultivation without 
Government’s leave; this is the first difficulty. The next is that the 
system of ownership by holdings is so strongly established in the minds 
of the agriculturists, that it would hardly be practicable to make the 
whole body of holders pay arrears due on an individual holding. On 
consideration I think it would be best not to enforce or assert in the Kot 
Khai-Kotgéra Tahsil, nor in the Simla d/dqa, the principle of joint respon- 
sibility among the owners of each puryand or kothi; merely holding the 
lambardars responsible for reasonable diligence in the collection of the 
revenue due from each holding. 


“ As regards the reclamation of waste, [ would similarly maintain the 
existing practice. Unenclosed waste is the property of the State, subject 
to certain rights of use belonging to the adjacent cultivators. It cannot 
be cultivated or otherwise appropriated without the permission of the 
State. But if cultivated with such permission, the ownership passes to 
the cultivator subject to the usual liability for revenue. I would suggest 
that land newly cultivated during the currency cf the Settlement now 
commencing be charged two annas a diyah. In a mountainous country 
it is sometimes convenient to maintain this restriction on new cultivation, 
as it enables the State to forbid cultivation likely to injure the stability 
of the soil on the steeper mountain sides, or which will inconveuiently 


‘interfere with the pasturage of the cattle or the supply of village fuel. 


Moreover, the necessity for an application for permission to cultivate is 
involved in the incident that the waste is not owned by the village in 
common, but by the State.’’ 

Colonel Wace thus discussed the average holding :— 


“Tt will be observed that in the Bharauli iléga the owners’ holdings 
average two acres of cultivation, and the tenants’ holdings just half of this, 


~ 
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Most of the tenants hold land of more than one owner, and each such 
tenancy is of course counted as a separate holding. In the same way not 
a few of the owners hold lands in morethan one hamlet. ‘That our system 
of record unavoidably produces a material exaggeration of the total 
number of holdings will be evident from the fact that, whereas the hold- 
ings as recorded total 1,596, the ploughs are returned as 881, and I have 
therefore caused the true number of holdings to be counted. The result 
gives 530 holdings of owners and 321 of tenants, or an average of 4 
acres cultivated per owner and rather less than two acres per tenant. 
This is no doubt small, even though half the land yields two crops a year. 
But each holding has on the average twice as much grass land attached, 
and a grazing area rather larger than the grass fields, supported by which 
the holder usually keeps two or three milch cattle, cows or buffaloes, So 
that, on the whole, though the holdings are small, and the husbandry 
petty, the agriculturists probably live a tolerably comfortable life. In 
Kot Khai and Kotgfiri also the average holding is 4 acres.” 


The current Settlement was made by Colonel Wace, Commis- 
sioner of Settlements and Agriculture in 1882 and 1883. He 
wrote two assessment reports, (1) for Bharauli and Kalka, and ® 
for Kot Khai, Kotgtiri and Simla, and a report on the Forest 
Settlement of the District, his fina: Settlement Report bemg a 
reprint of certain portions of them. ‘The following pages consist 
of extracts from these reports on the fiscal history, present 
condition and assessment of each tract. 


PARGANA BHARAULI 


Few records of ‘the fiscal history of the Bharauli tract are 
gs, forthcoming, but the village papers show 


Years, 
1834—82-3(1) ,., peat that the assessments imposed were those 


1842—82-8 ; 
1850-82-38  |..-6.593 noted in the margin. 
1856—82-3 .. 4,449 


In 1856 a Summary Settlement was 
made by the Deputy Commissioners of Simla (Lord William Hay 
and Mr. Denison) under the direction of Mr. Barnes, Commissioner 
of Ambala. The revenue stood at about Rs. 5,600 for Bharauli 
from 1834 to 1856. There are no records to show what the amount 
was prior to 1834. It appears that no balances of revenue 
occurred between 1843 and 1856. Butin 1854 Mr. Barnes, who 
had recently settled the Kangra District, found that the revenue 
was pitched unwiscly high, was severcly felt by tho people, 
and was higher than that of the Baghit territory, then under 
British rule. He consequently directed a rough remeasurement 
of the cultivation, with the result that the rates were reduced by 
80 per cent. on the former assessment. In this assessment no 
alterations were worth mentioning made for 30 years, and no 
coercive measures were required for its collection. 


(1) In the papers of 1852 the jamas of 1842, 1850 and 1856 are all stated about Rs, 500 
higher than now returned. The explanation of the difference is that the Wakna bho; wag 
granted in 1887 to the Raja of Keunthal in exchange for lau.s added to the Simla Muni. 
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The area under cultivation at the former Settlement was 
returned at 1,726 acres, and that of the present Settlement at 
9,564, an increcse of 888 acres; but for several reasons it 1s 
difficuit to ascertain what real increase of cultivation can be assumed. 
In most villages there hes been some increase in cultivation, 
especially of the worst class changar, and in individual imstances 
holdings have been considerably extended in size; but of the 
increase indicated by the returns, 50 per cent. would seem to be 
an over-statement for the ildéqa taken as a whole, 


Colonel Wace wrote:—“ In conversation with the agriculturists I 
RecA found that their own account of the rates of last 
Ril, let . 1 6 Settlement was per bigah”) as shown in the margin. 


» 20 .. 012 And though I observed that these were slightly 
Saal ue 8 higher than those stated in the Settlement record, 


I thought that the rates stated by the people were 
the more convenient of the two. Trying them on the area, they seemed 
to me to lead up to as high a revenne as we ought to take; and, as to 
changing for any reasons of my own the old proportions which these rates 
bore to each other, obviously if 1 had attempted anything of the kind, 
I should have very nuch unsettled the old khewats, and the people were 
certain to think their old custom better than my new opinions. I was a 
little perplexed how to treat the changar cultivation. It is really bad land, 
and yields little but kulth, koda and mdsh. On the other hand, to charge 
nothing on it scemed to me to go tuo far in the way of exemption ; so 1 have 
put a rate of one anna per Lizah on it. 


“On the grass ficlds and abandoned cultivation I have put no rates. 
The grass fields support the cattle; and without their marure the whole 
husbandry of the tract, and with it the Settlement, would break down, 
The people argue strongly that hitherto no rate has been put on the grass 
fields for this rcason; and if the argument is not entirely sound (for the 
grass is often sold at least in part), stillthe assessment on the cultivation 
being as heavy as it 1s,and the cultivation being so very largely depend- 
ent on the manure supplied by the cattle, 1 think the old practice of 
the ildga by which no rate is sp cially imposed on the grass fields in 
addition to the rates on cultivation onght to be continued, ‘There are no 
sufficient grounds for imposing a rate ou the grazing waste. Some brush- 
wood is seld off it; but there is no large income of this character in the 
Bharanli tléga; nor have the people more cattle than is necessary for the 
immediate wants of each homestead.” 


(1) Note.—“ Since writing the above, the Rana of Kothar, who is one of the more intelligent 
ef the adiacent hill chiefs, informs me that part of his territory has for a long time paid the 
following rates :— 


Kil Jands from 12 annas to Re. 1 
Rakhil lands from 6 to 10 annas \ per bigah, 
Changar Jands 2 annas 


Grass Selds ard grazing waste are not charged. The same rates, he informs me, prevail in 
the Keontha! State. The Bagheét rates are higher, the land being better; some of the 
irrigation paying as much as Re. 1-8 per bigah, The Patiala rates he believed to be lighter 
than those of his own chiefship and Keonthal. Caeh ratcs on irrigated land are universal, 
Where the revenue Que from unirrigated Jand igstaken in kind, the rates are one-fourth prodace 
The Réna could not tell mo the origin of these rates ; he said they were very old.” . 


~~! ._ 


~~ 
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Rates Rates 
Soil, of of 
1842, 1856. 
Rs. A.| Ra. A, 
Kul ist class 5 6 5 2 
» 2nd ai ee 211 3 13 
Bakhtl lat ,,. 2 0 2 9 
» «—s Bad gg, ave 1 12 115 
» ord ,, 1 0 ee 
Changar : ‘es ae 
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After he had arrived at 
most of the above conclusions, 


Ss Colonel. Wace found the papers 
pro of the former Settlement, and 
posed. with their aid framed tho 
“Re aA marginal table, and in the 


following statement gave the 
complete results of the new 
assessment of Bharauli:— 


New jama assignmonts included 
Deduct for mudf lands .., 
Balance new khulsa jama 


Former assessment according to the rent-roll ‘sanctioned for 1882- 83 


Increase by new jum... 


Cesses including local rate 


Total increase due to Goverament 
with cesses. 


Rs, 
eas Sg aus ies 5,279 
F 155 
5,124 
4,333 
oes ie ae sie 791 
oes "0 Per cent, ane eee oe: 18 
Former ... se see er 871 
‘ee Present ,.. an “iA Se 1134 
(Increase .., eg are 2638 
revenue § Amount .., sie sins ‘ 1,047 
( Per cent. es 20 


‘The result,” continued Colonel Wace, “is not what I antici- 


pated when I adopted the rates of the last Settlement for the new 
khewat with but little alteration; but there are, I think, grounds 
for believing that the new khewut is, asa whole, fair. My conclusion 
is that the enhancements represent real instances, either of under- 


measurement at the last Settlement or of subsequent increase of 
cultivation.” 


The incidence of the expired Settlement of the Bharauii ddya 
at the time it was made was Rs. 2-9 por acre cultivated. That 
of the new assessment is Rs. 2-18 omitting chanyar cultivation, and 
Rs. 2-1 including chanyar. This assessment is far heavier than that 
paid in Kuméon and Garhwal ; but it would appear to ba much the 


same as is paid by the waqas of Sardj and Kuli and Tahsfl Kingra 
jn the Kangra District. 


a ee es = ee 


The cesses, 
former and 
propos ed, 
are given In 
the margin. 


RATE PER CENT. 
F LAND REVENODE. 


RATE PER CENT. 
oF Danp REVENUE 


| 


Former . Proposed . 


Cess, 
Former. |Proposed 


—— a | 


Public service. 


Rs. a. p.|Rs, a. p.|| Village service, |Ra. 9. p./Rs. a. p. 

Road cess sis Se ee Patwdris 8 0.6 4 O 
Dak cess sos +40 or Lambarddrs .,, | 95 0 | 5 0 O 
School cess ...f1 0 O} 1 O Oj] Malba 1001 0 0 
Local rato 18 5 448 & 4 sa a | te 
Total 8 8 O12 4 0 

Total 4.19 5 449 5 4 21 9 4 


Total Cesses ... {1/7 13 4 
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The road cess has never been imposed, because the village 
owners are by custom responsible for the repairs of the roads of 
the a/iya. In the same way they are by custom bound to carry 
all service posts. A road cess will only yield Rs. 50, and a dak 
cess Rs. 25. Nothing can be done for such small sums. 


Parcana Kor Kuat. 


Kot Khiti was annexed in 1828 in consequence of the misconduct 
of the Raina and on his expressed wish that the Government should 
take over his country. A Summary Settlement for one year was 
mado in 1828, and in the following year extended for three years, the 
assessment then fixed being Rs. 4,701. On its expiration in 1833, 
a fresh Summary Settlement was made for a term of 20 years. 
The population enumerated was 3,583 souls ; andthe Ahdlsa cultiva- 
tion amounted to 4,000 jun, or about 2,360 acres, less than 10 
acres being returned as irrigated. The jama imposed was Rs. 6,556 
or about Rs. 2-12 per acre. This the Deputy Commissioner con- 
sidored an extremely light assessment, and probably it was light 
as compared with what was paid in the adjacent States. It is also 
probable that the area under cultivation was understated. The 
area and assessment of lands held revenue-free are not included in 
the above figures. Up to 1%51-52 each holding was separately 
loased, but in that year an attempt was made to introduce joint 
responsibility, that is to say, that tract was divided into parganas, 
lanburddr or mukhia was appointed to cach pargana, and he signed 
an engagement for its revenue as the representative of the whole 
body of the owners. This joint responsibility was, however, purely 
nominal; but the Deputy Commissioner took the opportunity to 
raise the revenue to Rs. 6,724, the increase being imposed on 
account of land brought under cultivation since the Settlement. 


The Settlement of 1833, thus enhanced, was not revised 
till 1859, when a Settlement was made by Colonel R. Lawrence, 
Superintendent of Hill States; no English reports are forth- 
coming. The work was commenced in 1856, a measurement 
being made, and a rough record without any map being drawn 
up. On the basis of this measurement an assessment by rates 
(stated below) was framed; butas tothe final stage of distributing 
at the new asscssment on the holdings, the zaminddrs refused to 
abide by the measurements, and the revenue was ultimately distri- 
buted by arbitration. As no English correspondence is forthcoming, 
only the zaminddis’ own account of the matter can be given, which is, 
each man was charged according to his!means, not according to 
the area he cultivated. This of course was rather a broad way of 
stating matters, and no doubt the revenue of each holding was not 
materially altered except for some good reason well known to the 
arbitrators. It must, however, be admitted that the measurement 


a 
[ The area and assessments of lands held reyenue-free are not included in the above 
figures. } 
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were bad, and that the zaminddrs were right in rejecting them, so that 
apparently there was no way of distributing the new assessment 
except that adopted, and the zaminddis were at the time satisfied 
with the result. 


The net result of the assessment of 1859 was to reduce the 
Government revenue from Rs. 6,725 to Rs. 6,228. But the whole 
of this reduction was given in the three eastern parganas — 
Chewar, Gajdhar and Chehr—whose assessments were reduced 
from Rs. 2,802 to Rs. 2,225. The new assessment was believed to 
average Re. 1-10 per acre cultivated. After it was made, several 
additions were added, which deserve mention. Rs. 95 were added 
for land newly brought under cultivation, at the rate of 34 annas 
per acre, up to 1878, and Rs. 84 per acre subsequently: all but a 
small fraction of this addition accrued after 1873. The excise 
charge on poppy cultivation, imposed in 1874, brought in on an 
average Rs. 800 or Rs. 1,000 perannum, and thus increased the gross 
revenue of the valley by near- 


Agricultural improvement. 


Agence cect RANE) + SON eA erm te rr ete er 


isso, | 1882, ly a sixth. Lastly, should 
—— be mentioned the local rate 
8. 8. e e 

Land revente 3... ees 6,228 | 6,228 64 per cent. imposed in 1871 
Added for new caltivation wo] 298 and raised to 83 per cent. of 

esses paid to the Treasury .. . 
Cesses paid to lambarddrs and| 498 493. the land revenue in 1878, 80 
patwaria, _ that the payments from the 
Pincine Bereao/On POPEY zaminddrs to Government in 
Total 6,788 | 8,283 the first and last years of 


= ~=«the expired Settlement stood, 
as noted in the margin, the gross increase being 22 per cent. The 
demand has been collected with ease and without coercion, and 
the people are contented and well-to-do. 


Colonel Wace wrote:—“ It may be said that the rough measure- 
ments of last Settlement, usually not chained, would probably overstate 


the area. I am not myself certaia on the point. I should rather be 

—-—— inclined to say thad they would 

Acres give an uneven result, some- 

Years, culti- |Houses.| Souls. times too much and sometimes 

vater too little; but I notice that 

| =| ———— 1 the zamindars themselves think 

1834 2,370); 772)| 3,583 that the tendency was to over- 
1868, 2,633} 4. ir 

18699 ., ... ...1 8824 920| 624g State the area. However, the 

1888... .. «| 8992{ 1,132] 6190 cultivated areas, honees and 


population returned at the 
successive Settlements, are 
noted inthe margin, 


Bullocks, cows, sheep and goats also appear to have increased 
considerably since 1834; what the increase is since 1859 does not appear. 
The Tahaildér’s opinion, gatherod from intercourse with the people, is 
that there has been a paoderate bat substantial increase in the cultivation 
generally in every village. This opinion is, I think, as trustworthy as 
any argument that could be adduced from the last Settlement 6 measure- 
ments, and my own conclusions were to the same effect. 
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To sum up, the tract was in a prosperous condition through- 
out the currency of the expired Settlement. Asarule, the agn- 
culturists were fairly well off, though not so favourably placed 
with regard to markets as the Bharaulit iadya; but not a few 
of them trade in opium, and all can earn a little money in Simla, 
or as carriers. The revenue is to a large extent paid by the sale 
of opium, partly by wages earned, and a little by the sale of grain 
and butter. The pressure of the population is 954 per square mile 
cultivated, as compared with 1,202 in Bharauli and 854 in Kotgtirte 

Colonel Wace said: “In speaking of the revenue rates I shall confine 
myself to the area of which the revenue is notassigned: On the assigued 
areas the revonue is in every case assigned to the owners, so that in 
respect of these lands the assessment serves no purpose except that of a 
foundation for the cesses and local rate. Hitherto no rate has been 
charged on grazing lands, grass-fields and abandoned cultivation, and 
there are no grounds for diverging from this practice. The rates on which 
the assessment of 1859 was reckoned aresaid to beas follows, aud I place 
my own rates in juxtaposition :— 


SETTLEMENT OF 1859 (63 bigahs=1 acre), SETTLEMENT OF 1882 (5) bigahs=1 ACRE.) 

; Area in | Rata per ; Areain | Rateper 

Soil. acres. | acre. Soil. acres, cc 

5 | aia ae “Rs. A. 

Kidr ee ree 22 5 1] Kidr aie see 36 4 1 
Bakhtl, Ist... ve 1,984 | ()2 8 | Bakhil mud a 2,508 20 
9 2nd eee ooe 1,314 1 4 Kardli, Ist eee @eoe 1,220 1 6 

» 8rd ,,, zee 497 Oo 7] , 2nd ., sie 228 0 1l 


Average of whole assessm3nt on 1 10 | 
total cultivation, ) 


TY 


(1) In the three eastern parganas, Chewar, Gajdhar and Chehr, the rate was voly 
Re. 24 per acre, or 5 annas per bigah. ; 

“Thus the average result of the naw rates exceads that of the old rates 
by 7 per cent., or alittle more than oneannvin the rud30. Aboval stated 
the rice in the value of grain as probably a foacth w+ tha least, an that ghe 
and sheep had nearly doublet in valua, wiile the facilities for earniag 
money have largely increased. 


“Anticipating my proposals as to ces3es, the rates (with cesses 
added) yield the followiug results :— 
ee 

‘ Khalsa, Jugirs and 


mudfis. TotaL, 

Former assessment, according to the rent roll sanctioned | — Re. Rs, Re. 
for 2882-88 Me ef os {| 6323| (1,317 | 7,640 
ew assesémen so0 see rrr mae 6,996 . 984 | . 7,980 
Inorease by new aesessment Ae ; sua se af ne — 
Cesses, including local rate _, (Former e+ | 1821-0 | 140-12 | 1,461-12 
| ( Proposed | 1,206-2 137-0 1,343-9 
Increase bi 114-7 3-12 118-3 
Total increase of revenue and cesses 1 eat aT « cor —— pee 


eae eee gg, ° 
(1) The jagirs and mrudfis were not assessed at the former Settlement, The sum here 
entered ig the rough valuation subsequently made as a basis for the local rate azyscsameaat, 
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“ Both the avorage rate of the assessment and the increase taken 
is lowest in the east of the liéqga—Chewar, Gajdhar and Chehr; the 
part of the valley which was assested at last Settlement some- 
what lighter than the rest. This result is due to the circumstance 
that the proportion of the cultivation rated as bakhil is Jess in there 
parganas than in the rest of the tract.” 


PARGANA KoTGURU, 


When the Gurkhas were expelled by the British Govern- 
ment in 1815, the Kotgtirti iluga was retained by us as an 


ne, advanced military post. Of 


1816 by CaptainRoss .. .. .. 600 the earlier Settlement no 
1826 by Major Kennedy and Lt. Gerard... 938 


1830 by Major Kennedy and Lt, Nicholson 1,168 details exist ; the figures re- 
teu beequennly raised to) rc ae ported by Mr. Edwards are 
1839 by olonel Tapp eee eee ee ' 00 noted in the margin. (1) 


‘© Colonel Wace wrote :—In 1849 Mr. Edwards raised the assessment to 
Rs. 3,000. There was a rough measurement, and rates adopted indicated an 
assessment of Rs. 8,340 ; but the headman compounded for a 30 years Jease 
at Rs.38,000 and the principle of joint responsibility by clusters of villages 
(kothis) was introduced, as in Kot Khdi and the rest of the district. The 
Board of Administration sanctioned this Settlement in their No. 238, dated 
26th July 1852. Jn 1857-58 the local authorities at first proposed to reduce 
the assessment to Rs, 2,000, but ultimately recommended a jama of Rs. 2,400. 
The net Government revenue was eventually fixed at Re. 2,171. The 
reasons given by the Deputy Commissioner for the reduction were, that 
the rates, though nominally the same as those of Kala, were really moch 
higher, that the village and the inhabitants were in a manifestly impover- 
ished condition, that the soil is poor, that the tract had suffered from a 
succession of bad barvests, that many of the cultivators had died of 
cholera in 1857, and that a murrain among the cattle had left scarcely a 
bullock in the whole place. The Government orders sanctioned the new 
jama for five years ; but it has been understood that it would ran for the 
full period of 30 years, which commenced in 1849, It is not for us, 265 
years after date, to contradict the officers of the time. But I may be per- 
mitted to say that the people give an account of the reductions different to 
what I have above extracted froin the records. They say that some of the 
holdings were certainly in trouble, and tlat io consequence 1emissions were 
given out of kinduess in the whole tract. I cannot discover that any 
material arrears in the collections had occurred before the remissions were 
given. But there were really no records from which to speak.) Since 
the remissions were given, the collections have been made with ease and 
regularity. The new assessment averaged 15 annas per acre cultivated, 
that of Kot Khdi of the same date averaged 26 annas, and of Bharauli 41 
annas. It is this, amoug other indications, that make ne doubt whether 
reduction of 1858 was really required to the extent given. The irrigated 


(1) Notg.— Figures takon from Mr. Edwards’ report ; but the figures given in Appendix I 
which are taken from the vernacular records, gave a higher revenue for the years before 
830. The point is unimportant, and the vernacular records are probably correct, 

(2) Nore.-—There ig in the Commissioner’s file a letter from the Depaty Commissioner, of 
Simla, dated 3rd October 1857, in which he writes, apropos of the proposal to reduce the jama of 
ildqa Bharaul{ by one-fifth, that no balances had ever occurred since 1843, This is one of other 
indications, ehowing that the reductions made about this time in the revenue of the Simla 
District were based rather on the conviction that the assessment had been pitched too high, 
than in consequence of difficulties in collecting from a people who were accustomed by long 
tradition to pay rathor a heavy demand, and who are by character moet submissive, 
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Rates: Kotgirt. 


land was admittedly not over-assessed at Rs. 5 an acre ; and if the revenue 
_ 84 annas. Contributed by this land be deducted at this 


Bharaulf ‘ 
Kot Khai .., 254 ,, rate, then the average charge per acre of unirri- 
Kotgura “+ 9 =» gated land in each ildga, after the reductions 


had been given, was as marginally noted. There is little difference in 
fertility between the unirrigated land of Kot Khéi and Kotgiru. Since 
then, as in Kot Khai, additional demands bave amounted to Rs. 744, 
or Rs. 147 for new cultivation, Rs. 252 for cesses, Rs. 338 for opium, 
and Rs. 12 as patwdris’ cess. The gross increase is 81 per cent. 
The land under opium in 1882 was distributed over 330 holdings ; with few 
exc2ptions the area cultivated by each agriculturist is a biyak (900 square 
yards), or a little more or lees. The produce is sold to pay the revenue, and 
not locally consumed. An agriculturist states to me that he usually gets 
half a seer of opium per bigahk, which he sells to the wholesale-deaJer for 
Rs. 4or 6. | 

' “ According to the returns cultivation has increased since 1849 only 
from 2,291 to 2,429 acres, or 6 per cent. Of cattle there is no previous 
enumeration. The increase of population since 1859 is said to be one- 
sixth. The measurements of the previous Settlements were of the 
roughest kind, sometimes hurriedly stepped out, often merely guessed 
from a distance. Consequently any conclusion that can be now stated 
as to the real increase of cultivation depends on opinion. The concla- 
sion { have formed from walking over the tract and from comparing the 
former and proposed assessments of each holding is that the increase in 
cultivation is probably a fourth, or, to be safe, say a fifth, and the new 
Iand is usually as good as the old. 


“Tf I could say that I believed entirely the description of the 
condition of the tract in 1858, as given by the Deputy Commissioner 
when he reduced the revenue, I should say that there had been an 
enormous improvement in its condition during the past 25 years. 
But I prefer to say that the tract is on the whole distinctly prosper- 
ous, Cultivation has extended, prices have improved. Grain is easily 
sold at Simla, and much is earned there in wages. In short, the people 
Lave little difficulty in finding the cash required topay the revenue; but 
they cannot be called an industrious people, aud even those who are com- 
paratively well-off present a slovenly exterior. 

“The method of assessment and classification of soils is the same as in 
Kot Khéi, except that the irrigated laud is rated in two classes. It willbe 
convenient if I state at once the former and proposed rates— 


Settlement of 1859 (63 bfgahs = 1 aore), | Settlement of 1882 (5% bigahs = 1 aere), 


Area in| Rate per Area in| Rate per 
Bort, acres, acre. | Bork, acres. acre, 

Is. A. P. Rs, A, P. 

Kidr, let 95 | 514 Of Kidr, 1st : 205} 6 1 O 

9 20 : 109; 5 1 0 » ond ons 29; 411 0 

Bakhii, lst 1,051 | 4 0 Bahkil eee eee 921 1 6 0 

» ood 726 | 012 Of Kardli, lst ase 922; 013 6 

Bangar 310; 0 8 8 » ond rh 352; 0 6 6 
Average of whole assessment on Average of whole assessment on 

total cultivation | O15 O total cultivition oo} 1 5 O 


I should mention that there was a 8rd class of kidr at the previous Settlement—eren 83 
ar pee twe aunas below the 2nd class, In the above statement this area is included in 
© 2nd class. , . 
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The increase on the total revenue is 386 per cent. for the whole 15° 

tracts. This increase constituted my main difficulty in fixing the —' 

rate. I put them as low as I could, and even so they indicated » venue 
an increase on the current revenue of 53 per cent. And not wish- 
ing to take so much as this, I had the results examined by holdings, 
and reduced again on each holding (but not in the case of irngated 
land), where | thought the increase too large, or where the holders 
was stated to be poor. ‘The assessment leaves the unirrigated land 
of Kotgtrd paying rates little more than half those paid in Kot 
Khai. There is no such difference of fertility between the two 
tracts as can explain such a difference of assessment; but we 
must take things as we find them, and I do not recommend that a 
larger increase than 36 per cent. be demanded. This increase restores 
the assessment to what it was before the reduction of A. D. 1859. 
The gross result, cesses included, is as follows :-— 


ST — —_— — —_—_-- a — ~<a 


ee et 


Khdlea.| Mudfis.| Total. 


Former asseesment according to the “rent roll sanctioned for Rs, Re. Re, 
1882-83 ie vr ass ae eee siti - | 2,818(1) 275 | 2,593 
New assessment aie il ane sil ies oes ‘ 3,159 287 3,446 
Increase by new aseossment {oem wget a] Os 
former me ake sks ee 345 39 874 
Cessea, including local rate }preponed sé as 609 42 651 
increase 264 13 277 
Total increase of revenue esata 1,105 25] 1,130 
and cesses. per cent. 41 | 8 


(1) Since I wrote this, I have reduced Rs. 3 on one bolding in Kothi Kepu. 
The cesses, former and proposed, of the tracts under report Ceeeee, 
ead 


are as follows :— former 
a séPOPO.. 


RaTtE PER CENT, OF LAND REVENUE. 


Crse. Fermer. 


Kot Khai,| Kotgdéraé. | Simls, tracts 


Rs, A. P. | Re. A.P. | Be, A, P. | Ba, A. P. 

Road eee eee eee eee s 

e 9 e Post [xo ee6 eee eee 600 
District service _ i ses he ff LG oO a a 1 00 
Local rate ae. 110 6 8/10 6 8/10 6 81 8 8 6 
Total of lt 6 8/10 6 8|10 6 8] 9 & 6 
¢ Patwiri’s ane .-f 8 0 OO}; 2 O O ae 6 40 
Village service ... { Lambardar’s ... .f 56 0 0; 6 O O|} & O OF & OO 
Malba F aie ie ne 

Total .f 8 00; 7 O Of & Ofll 64 0 


o 
@ 
a 
a 
oe 
3 
© 
o 


Tetal Cescos 119 6 8) 17 
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The local rate has hitherto been levied by mistake at a rate 
higher than Government’s order directed; and by a somewhat 
curious arrangement when the revenue of Kotgtrd was reduced in 
1858 the amount received by the patwdrt and iambardars was not 
reduced proportionately. 


The cesses are the same as for Bharauli. The dak and road 
cesses are not imposed, on the ground of the custom of the hill 
tracts, by which the people give labour to repair the roads and are 
hable to carry service posts. 


The following is the entry on the subject in the Village 
Administration papers : ‘All the residents will help in repairs of roads, 
especially as Government has not assessed on the tract any road 
cess. As to the labour (legdr) required for the post and Govern- 
ment camps, the residents are liable to furnish that also. The 
Deputy Commissioner can excuse individuals from petty demands 
for this labour ; but in all great works every one will help, whether 
ordinarily exempted or not. By great works are intended a Govern- 


ment or mulitary camp, or the building of a large bridge, or any 
other great work.” 


There are two exceptions to the cesses shown in the last column 
of the above statement. . In Kot Khai the patwdri cess will be only 
5 per cent., as this yields sufficient remuneration ; and in the Simla 
villages the lambarddr will collect a malba of 1 per cent. as has 
always been the custom in the rest of the Simla Tahsil. In the 
Kot Khai cuwm-Kotgarh Tahsil malba bas never been levied, and 
there is no occasion for introducing this custom. 


Sima tldéqa. 


Colonel Wace wrote :—“ The Simla villages appear to have been taken 
Years. Rs. Overby Government from the Patidia and Keon- 
1830 aga.-sUhal Stats iu 1830, They have been assessed as 
1834 .. .. ... 607 Showninthe margin. ‘The whole cultivated area 
asa ie cape EET paying revenue to Government is 154 acres, I 


have therefore not entered into any new calcu- 
lations, but have assessed at the Bharaulf rates. Some 66 acres, thrown out 
of cultivation with the view of selling the grass in Simla, | have assessed at 4 
apnas per acre, and 23 acres of cultivation, taken up for gardens and houses, 
Ihave charged at the rates that would have been payable had the ordinary 
cultivation been continued. In nine cases, in which the Kaintha muafidars had 
sold their land to outsiders, I have re-imposed the Government’s assessment, 
as the remission before granted was clearly personal, intended to benefit 
those whose land Government had tuken. The new assessment is Rs. 488, 
or Rs. 17 more than the old, on cultivation Rs. 401, and on grass-field 
Rs. 87. The rate per acre on cultivation is Rs. 2-10. The cesses are given 
above in discussing the Kotgardé assessment.” 


The revenue is paid in two equal instalments: the kharif in 
1st February, and the rabi in 31st July. 


(1) Shortly after the as-esgment of 1842 Government took half the Kainthu village for 
a gard©® ; and, as compensation to the village, remitted the revenue on the other half, not so 
on, *-¢,, the whole revenue of the Kainthu village, Rs. 20d, was removed from the rent rolh 


= 
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Colonel Wace wrote :—“ Idonotrecommend any alteration in these insjal- 
ments. They suit the circumstances of the district very wel!. The kharif 
instalments are perhaps a little late farthe whole district; andarguing a priors 
it might be said thatthe rabi instalments are a little too soon, at least for 
Kot Khai and Kotgura ; but the chief merit of the present instalments is that 
they divide the year 1nto nearly equal parts—an adjustment more convenient 
on the whole to agriculturists who pay their revenue by a variety of shifts 
than any other arrangement that could be made. Any change that tended 
to shorten the term which at present exists between the last rabi instal- 
ment und the first khkarif instalment would certainly be unfavourable to 
tbe convenience of the agriculturists.” 


The mudtis of the Kot Khai-Kotgird Tahsil are thus stated by 
Colonel Wace. ‘There are also a few in the Simla Tahsil :— 


——{— ee 


ns @ 
e ABEA A 
g, 2 
1ldqa, Nature of grant, and by wkom held. 3 s oe 26 
gS [ool 33 lta) Fe 
2m oe A 
| Ra, 
» (| Rana’s family ee aie - 4] 452 261 895 
Kot Khai --- 2/ Temple grants us Se whe ts) 45 18 89 
Grants to temples and Brahmans 21] 116 21 194 . 
es Held free of revenue by the local ; 
Kotguru ... Mission oP ies Ki 1 9 18 ll 
Land of which the revenae has 
been redeemed ‘we ee 1 61 | 198 82 
Total ivy ea 82], 682) 511 |1,193 1,273 


The Rana’s family own their mudéf lands in the followmg hold- 
ings, and the table shows also the khdlsa lands they hold, and 
their pensions :— 
—_—S:=:=—~=“<8«:&jSC33e63S==eS3=eeeNee—6—sSsseeeeesSeeeSeeeSSSSSSS Sos 


oy Mudfi lands, Khalsa lands, 
2 Sa 
ql 3 
| z | : , 
Members of Réna’s family. a 3 > dil oe 
g 3 3 Zils 
2 > Og ar) 2 y 
3 r] Ss Sof s/s ) 
Ss & _— e Som > _— . a 
a 3 5 Ss |e? Ts!/sia] oe 
: os | a | 3 le Fal sls! & 
<q o =) e oa O;}P)e ped 
Rs, Rs, Rs. 
Thakur Ramearan Singh wea 800 | 217; 126 | 343] 464] 42) 3; 45]! 108 
Mian Galab Singh, his brother 200 | 123 48) 171] 218 5 |... 5 7 
Kanshirém and two nephews _ Gq 105 85 | 190} 199]19| 3 | 22 40 
Two widows of ‘Thakur Bhagw4n 
Singh es vee eee 200 7 2 9 14 eer ees sta 
Total tee vee 1,275 [| 452 |(1)261 | 718 | 895 | 66 6] 72 | 176 


=<" — 2 —_— ns 


The Ahalsa lands held by the family are situated, with insigni- 
ficant exceptions, in Kotgtri. The mudéf seems to date from the 


() Besides this waste the muif villages of Kot Khai have, within their beunds, 2 
of forest owned’ by Government, . : ds, 238 acres 
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-- Settlement of 1833, when, in addition to his pension, the Rana’s 


khds lands were exempted from assessment, and have since 
remained so exempt. Whatever portion of these lands a member of 
the family owns he is entitled to hold free of revenue. Of the land 
held free of revenue by the Kotgird Mission, Colonel Wace wrote: 
‘For some of it probably no authority remitting the revenue will 
be forthcoming, as it is old cantonment land; but I presume that 
Government do not desire to impose revenu2 on a body the funds 
of which are devoted to local educational work, and that on 
application formal sanction for its remission would be granted.” 
The land of which the revenue has been redeemed has been so held 
since 1863, and is a tea estate now owned by Mr. Stewart. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


There is_ one distillery in the district, that of Messrs. E. Dyer 
and Co., at Simla. There are four breweries, those of Messrs. 
Meakin & Co., and Dyer & Co., at Simla, the former has one at 
Kasauli (Baghat State) also, and that of Messrs. Dyer at Solon. 
There is no illicit distillation, but a good deal of smuggling 
of spirits from native territory. The cultivation of poppy 1s 
permitted in the Kot Khai Tahsil, the average area under cultiva- 
tion being 980 acres and the produce 160 maunds. A considerable 
quantity of opium is imported from Native States territory, 
especially from Jubbal, Bashahr, Balsan and Kumharsain, which is 
generally re-transported to the plains. There 1s also a good deal 
of smuggling from the Native States. Malwa and Hill opium are 
the only two kinds used in the district. The great centre of the 
opium trade is at Kot Khai, where opium is brought for sale. Buyers 


. either buy it through agents or directly. In the former case they 


Drugs. 


Income tar. 
Tadles 42, 43 
of Part B. 


send their agents, in October or November, as much money as they 
require, and the agents in return supply their masters, in June, 
with opium at Rs. 4 per sér, no matter what the market rate 
of opium may be. Hemp grows wild in the district and the neigh- 


‘bouring States, but bhang and charas are not made from it. 


Charas 1s obtained from Hoshidrpur and bhang from that district 
and Ambila. Charas used to be smuggled from Ladakh vid Rikhu 
to Rimpur in Bashahr, to evade the Rs. 2 a sé duty, and thence 
distributed to other Native States, and it is also said that charas 
was sent down the Sutlej to Phillaur, but in 1902 no charas was 
received in R:impur owing to restrictive measures taken in Ladaékh. 
There is a bonded warehouse for churas at Simla in the basement of 
the Kutchery, but jt is little used as importers prefer to take 
it to Rimpur in Bashabr, 

The income tax administration of Simla town is naturally an 
important part of the work of the district. An Assistant Commis- 
sioner 1s generally Collector, while the Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla exercises the powers of a Commissioner under the Act. The 
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Cantonment Magistrate of Kasauli is Collector for Dagshai, Solon, 
Subdtha and Jutogh (Notification No. 909 A, dated 38rd May 1899). 
There are comparatively few petty assessecs, the realizations on 


incomes under Rs. 1,000 in 1901 and 1902 coming to less than a 
tenth of the total realizations. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Simla, for the purposes of the 
Act, is the District Board of Simla (vide Punjab Government Noti- 


fication No. 32 et seg, dated the 5th February 1891). There are 
no Local Boards. 


There are two Municipalities in the district,—Simla and 
Kasumpti—and an account of each will be found under the place 
concerned in Chapter IV below. 


Section F.—Public Works. 


The Simla District lies in the Simla Provincial Division of the 
Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads Branch, and is in 
the Second Circle of superintendence. It is under an Executive 
Engineer with two or more Assistant Engineers. 


It isin charge of the Kalka-Simla Cart Road, 58 miles in 


length, which, excepting some station roads, is the only metalled 
road in the district. 


It has charge also of the following unmetalled roads :— 
Hindustén-Tibet Road ae aes ..- 1993 miles. 
Narkanda-Luri-Kumareein Road ... ah AS: 5, 
Mashobra-Luni Road wes = 2 


The District Board works independently of the Public Works 
Department, and the Simla Municipality also manages its own 
public works, except sewage and sullage works, which are under 
the Public Works Department. 


Formerly the Water Works used to be controlled by the Public 
Works Department under a separate Executive Engineer, but are 
now under the Simla Municipality. | 


All public offices and residences of His Excellency tho 


District 
rd 
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Cummander-in-Chief, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the | 


Punjab, and of the Members of the Council, are under the Public . 


Works Department. Viceregal Lodge is in charge of the Superin- 
tendent of the Viceregal estate. ; 


Police. 
Tables 47, 48 
of Part B. 
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Section G.— Army. 
The military station in the district 1s under the General 
Officer Commanding the Sirhind District. 


Subathu is the headquarters of a British Infantry Regiment. 
Dagshai is also the headquarters of aBritish Infantry Regiment, and 
has a Detachment of British Infantry from the Ambala garrison 
quartered there during the summer months. Solon is the head- 
quarters of a British Infantry Regiment during the summer 
months. Jutogh has two Batteries of British Mountain Artillery 
(British gunners with native drivers), and two Companies of British 
Infantry from the Subathu regiment during the summer months. 
Simla has adetachment from a Native regiment during the summer 
months as a guard for the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. 


The transport arrangements throughout the area commanded 
by the above stations is under the control of a Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General for Transport at Kasauli. The 2nd Punjab 
Volunteer Rifle Corps has its head-quarters at Simla. It consists 
of five companies, one of which is a Cadet Company, recruited solely 
from Bishop Cotton’s School. The Corps, which was formed in 
1861, is recruited chiefly from among the European and Kast 
Indian employés in the Government offices at Simla with a few 
tradesmen. The following are the military departments permanently 
stationed at Simla :— 


Office of the Adjutant-General in India. 

Office of Quarter-Master General in India. 

Judge Advocate General. , 

Principal Medical Officer to His Majesty’s Forces. 

Director General, Indian Medical Service, and Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. 

Director General, Military Works Services. 

Examiner of Accounts, Military Works Services. 


Of the Adjutant-General’s, Quarter- Master General’s, Principal 
Medical Officer’s and Director General’s, I.M.S. Offices, Camp Offices 
accompany the heads of the departments to Calcutta during the 
winter months, and return with the other Government of India 
departments in about April. 


eo. ee ee 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 

The district hes within the Eastern Police Circle under the 
Deputy Inspector General of Police at Lahore. The Police stations 
and out-posts are distributed as follows: Police stations (thdnas) 
at Simla, Subdéthi, Dagshai, and Out-posts (chaukis) Jutogh and Kot- 
Khdi, and at the three centres of Chota Simla, Boileauganj and Lakar 


- Bazar in Simla. 


There is a cattle-pound to each Police station, that at Simla 


being under the Tahsildar of Simla. 
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The District Jail at headquarters contains accommodation for 
44 male and 12 female prisoners. Prisoners for longer terms than 


three months are sent to the Ambala Jail. 


Section I.—Education. 

The district figures for literacy are so much affected by the 
town of Simla as to be of little value. Education in the hills 
is in & very backward state, very few of the hillmen can read or 
write, and even the indigenous education of the dhurmsdlds and the 
pdthshdélds is wanting. 

The district lies within the charge of the Inspector of Schools, 
Delhi Circle, but all the Schools for European and Eurasian children 
in it, with the exception of the Regimental Schools in Military 
stations, are directly under the supervision of the Inspector of 
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Education. 


Kuropean Schools, Lahore. 


The following are the educational institutions of the district :— 
In Simla.—Municipal Board High School with branches at Boileau- 


ganj and the Serai. 
Bishop Cotton School 


Christ Church Schools for boys and 
irls, 
St. Michael’s Day School for boys. 
St. Joseph’s Day School for girls 
Convent Schovls for girls (Chota 
Simla). 
Loretto Convent School for girls 
(Tara Hall). 
Auckland School for girls 
The Park Boys’ School 
Bengali Boys’ School 56 
Bengali Girls’ School (S. P. G.) 
Baptist Mission School for boys 
Arya Girls’ School ... Sis 
S. P. G. Christian Girls’ Schvol 
Mayo Industrial School 


Ayrcliff School for girls... oe 
Union Church Schcel (boysand girls) . 
Kotgarh 6 ii ag sae 
Kot Khai sa 
Chausha 


Sanawar 


Ditto 
Dagshai 


Sabéthu ee 


Government = grant-in-aid, 
funds and fees. 
Government grant-in-aid and fees. 


trust 


Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 


Private subscriptions and fees. 


Government grant-in-aid and fees, 

Private subscriptions and fees. 

Aided from Municipal funds. 

Ditto ditto — ditto. 

Private subscriptions and fees, 

Private subscriptions. 

Private subscription and fees, 

Government graut-in-aid, 
funds and fees. 

Government grant-in-sid and fees, 
Ditto ditto ditto. 

4 Aided Anuglo-V ernacular Primary 
Schools. - 

1 District Board Vernacular Primary 
School. 

1 District Board Vernacular Primary 
School. | 

Lawrence Military Asylum for boys 
and girls, two separste buildings. 


trust 


. 1 Anglo-Vernacular Primary School, 


1 Aided Anglo-Vernacular Primary 
School. 

1 Aided Anglo- Vernacular Primary 
School. ie. 
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There are also four moktabs or indigenous Muhammadan 
schools at Simla and Dagshai, where the Qoran is taught by rote. 


The Simla Municipal Board High School was established in 
1848. It teaches up to the University Matriculation Standard. The 
building, a fine three-storeyed one, forming three sides of a square, 
lies some distance below the cart road, almost due south of the 
Town Hall. The School is managed by the Head Master; the Staff 
of the Secondary Department consists of four English teachers, 
three Oriental, and one Mathematical master. There are 7 teachers 
in the Primary Department, 2 English and 5 Vernacular. There 
is also a Gymnastic Instructor for the whole School. There 
are two Branches connected with the main School—one near the Post 
Office at Boileauganj, the other in the Municipal Serai on the 
cart road. In these the standard of instruction is limited to the 
Lower Primary Department, and they have 3 teachers between 
them. ‘The Boarding House, one of the finest in the Province, 
is in the topmost flat of the School, and contains on an average 
35 boarders, for the most part sons of hillmen, yearly: generally 
supervised by the Head Master,—the Boarding House is under the 
immediate management of a Superintendent. 


The Auckland House Girls’ School, formerly known as the 
Panjab Girls’ School, was started in 1866 under the superintendence 
of a lady who had had a private school in Simla. The School was 
removed to Auckland House in 1868 and was enlarged in 1870. 
After many vicissitudes it had to be closed for a time, but was 
re-opened by Miss Pratt as Lady Principal in February 1890. In 
the last 15 years the School has msen to a prominent place among 
Indian Schools, It now numbers some 135 pupils and bas a staff 
of 13 teachers in all, many of whom have been brought out from 
England and hold English University certificates. Many improve- 
ments and enlargements have been made under Miss Pratt’s régime, 
the latest being a large gymnasium, with cubicles round it, for the 
music practice. The Bishop of Lahore, whois Warden of the School, 
and the four elected Governors of Bishop Cotton School, form its 
governing body. It accommodates about 60 boarders, and affords 
a first-class education in English, French, Music and Drawing. 


Bishop Cotton School was founded by Bishop Cotton in July 
1859 as a “ Thank-offering to Almighty God for the preservation of 
the British people during the Mutiny of 1857.” The Bishop had 
been much impressed by the backward state of education among the 
middle and lower classes of Europeans and Eurasians, and he had 
intended to found a number of schools, both in the hills and plains, 
for the benefit of those classes. Lord Canning recorded in a Minute 
his strong approval of the scheme, and contributed Rs. 10,000 to- 
wards the endowment. By the middle of 1862 sufficient funds had 
been collected to make a beginning, and a head master was obtained 
from England. He arrived in January 1863 and immediatly opened 
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the School at Jutogh; which had been selected by a committee in 
Simla as the most suitable spot. 

It was soon found that neither the site nor the buildings were 
suitable, and a new site was given by Government in Chota Simla 
on what is known as the Knollswood spur. The present buildings 
were begun in 1866 and finished in 1868, in which latter year the 
School was removed from Jutogh.- The buildings include accommo- 
dation for 150 boarders and four assistant masters in the same block, 
separate houses for the head master and one assistant master, & 
chapel, separate hospital with two distinct wards, and house for 
the sergeant and matron. The total cost was two lakhs and a 
quarter of rupees. : 

The Viceroy is the Visitor of the School. The Governors are 
ex-officio: the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, the Bishop of 
Lahore, the Commissioner of Delhi and the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla. There are also four local Governors resident in Simla, 
elected by the whole body of Governors. The present staff consists 
of a head master and four assistant masters. Within the last six 
or seven years the average number of boys has been about 120, of 
whom about 160 are boarders. The School receives a grant-in-aid 
from Government. The parents of the boys are chiefly clerks in 
Government employ, but there are also many who belong to the 
non-official classes. The work of the School is arranged in accord- 
ance with the Punjab Education Code, and the boys enter for the 
annual examinations of the Department. The School is also affihated 
to the Calcutta University, and the higher classes, read for the 
examinations of the University. Boys are also prepared for the 
entrance examinations of the various Government Services. 


The Sandéwer Asylum is situated on a picturesque pine-clad hill 
of the Himalayas, about two miles from the Convalescent Depét of 
Kasauli in the Simla District. Its elevation above the sea-level is 
5,800 feet, and the estate, which comprises about 100 acres of 
irregular ground, lies well above the level of the native village from 
which it derives its name, and it is near enough to the Cantonments 
of Kasauli, Dagshai and Sabéthi to obtain protection from their 
garrisons in time of need. The School was founded by Sir Henry 
Lawrence in 1847 for the benefit of the childern of British soldiers, 
and is best known by the name of the “Lawrence Military Asylum.” 
After the Mutiny of 1857 the School was taken over by tho 
Government of India, and it now affords accommodation for 500 
children. In the words of its first rule, “the object of the 
institution is to provide for the orphan and other children of soldiers 
serving or having served in India an asylum from the debilitating 
effects of a tropical climate and the demoralising influence of 
barrack life, wherin they may obtain the benefits of a bracing 
climate, a healthy moral en and a plain, useful, and, above 
all, religious education, adapted to fit them for employment suited 
to their position in life, and, with the Divine blessing, to make them 
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consistent Christians and intelligent and useful members of society.” 
The various buildings belonging to the Asylum consist of Dormitories, 
Gymnasia, Schools, Hospital, Bungalows, and a handsome Church. 
These lie widely apart in well-kept grounds. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum has hitherto held a high place in the lst of secondary 
educational establishments in this country. Besides passing a fair 
percentage of pupils in the standards prescribed by Government 
for the examination of High, Middle and Primary Schools, it has done 
good service to the cause of secondary education generally by 
providing other Schools in the Punjab of the same grade with 
competent teachers. The organization of the Boys’ School is on 
military lines: they weara uniform of Artillery pattern as a 
compliment to the Founder ; parade is a regular part of the School 
discipline, and they have their own colours, and an excellent band. 
The colours in use were given to the boysin 1853 by the Marquis of 
Dalhousie. ‘ Soldiers’ sons, ” said he, “ they cannot be taught too 
‘soon to take pride in colours, such as their fathers served under, 
and themselves may one day be required to defend.” The girls’ 


department is organised so as to accustom the inmates to the 


management of young children and to the discharge of other 
domestic duties. 


All business connected with the admission of children into 
the Lawrence Military Asylum is entrusted to the Principal, who is 
also Chaplain and Seat The staff consists of a medical 
officer, a clerk, steward, assistant clerk, a Head Master, 3 Assistant 
Masters, a ‘Telegraph Instructor of Sergeants, a Carpentry 
Instructor, a Gymnastic Instructor, a Cooking Instructor, a Band 
Instructor, a Head Mistress, 3 Assistant Mistresses,a Head Matron, 


three Assistant Matrons, a Hospital Matron, an Urdu teacher, and a 
Hospital Assistant. 


On the 25th September 1902 the School consisted of 284 boys 
and 217 girls. 


The Mayo Orphanage and Boarding School for girls of Huropean 
extraction was originally established in 1869 through the exertions 
of Mrs. Tytler as a mixed orphanage for destitute children of both 
sexes, in two departments, one for Europeans and Kurasians and 
the other for natives. In consequence of financial difficulties the 
institution was taken over by a committee in 1872, and re-constitut- 
ed as an orphanage and boarding school for European and Euras- 
jan girls only.. The school is situated 1} miles from the Church on 
the Mahésu road, and was entirely re-built in 1904 on the old site, 
at a cost of about Rs. 75,000, of which Rs. 5°,000 was granted by 
Government ; the balance being furnished by the savings of the 
School in the last 25 years. The new building will accommodate be- 
tween 80 and 90 children, and is equipped with all modern require- 
ments.’ The institution is managed by a committee, of which the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is President, and the Bishop of_ 
Lahore Vice-President, the Chaplain of Simla being ee-officto 
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Secretary. In addition, the statutes of the School require “nine 


elected members, of whom four shall be ladies.” The School is reg- 
istered under Act XXI of 1860. | 


The Christ Church Day Schools were founded in 1878, re-built 
and re-organized in 1882, and amalgamated by order of the Edu- 
cation Department in 1904. As at present constituted the Pri- 
mary Department is mixed, but the Middle consists of boys only. 
The total number of pupils in the School reaches a maximum of 120 
in the summer: these receive a good education on payment of very 
small fees, which is the raison d’étre of the School. — 


The boarding school of the Loretto Convent at Tara Hall was 
founded in 1895. The course of studies embraces all the Standards 
of the Code for European Schools in the Punjab. The School ia 
affiliated to Trinity College, London, and the pupils who include girls 
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and young boys, children of officers, are carefully prepared for the 
Music Examination. Close. to Tara Hallis St. Joseph’s School for -- 


girls and young boys who are taught at very reduced fees. Father 


Callistus also has a School for poor boys at St. Michaels, Ripon Place. - 


Attached to the Convent of Jesus and Mary (founded in 1864) 
are three schools—a Boarding High School for girls with an average 
of 80 pupils, under the direction of the Reverend Mother St. 
Clementine, and the St. Francis’ Military Orphanage, with 110 
girls. Both institutions are under the patronage of H.G. the 
Archbishop of Agra. The course of study includes teaching in 


every branch of useful and ornamental needle-work, besides the » | 
regular course of education under the Code. The third institution 


is the St. Bede’s Technical College for the training of teachers, and 


the higher education of women is also conducted by the Sisters of the | 


order of Jesus and Mary, and is aided by the Punjab Government. 
The College scheme makes provision for three courses of study :. (I) 


St, Bede's 
College. 


A course for girls who have Matriculated or passed some equivalent 


examination, who intend to adopt the profession of teaching, but 


who wish to devote only two years to preparation. In this course 


due attention 1s given to the general education of the students at. 


the same time as they are being carefully prepared for their profes- 
gional career. At the end of the course the Education Department 
of the Punjab holds an examination at the College and grants certi- 
. ficates to successful candidates: (II) A course for girls who have 
Matriculated and who wish to read for a Degree. This‘ course 
meets the requirements of the Indian Universities and is preparatory 
to Course III: (III) A Post Graduate course which prepares students 
who have taken a Degree for the Licentiate of Teaching of the 
Indian Universities ; This course covers a period of one year. 


In addition to the practical work done under the supervision 
of the Mistress of Method in the Schools attached to the Convent, 
students have the advantage of giving occasional lessons in other 
Schools in Simla, the Principals of which allow such arrangements 
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tobemade. They thus acquire the power of handling classes under 
various conditions. The College building has been carefully plauned 
to ensure the comfort and progress of the students, and contains, 
besides Lecture Rooms, a Library, Museum, Laboratory, Music and 
Recreation Rooms. The students’ health and physical development 
are objects of special care. A Hockey Ground and Tennis Court 
have been laid out. Advanced students are expected to join the 
Debating Society and to take part in all that is calculated to pro- 
mote the well-being of their fellow-students, 


There are four private printing presses in Simla, shown in the 


® 


Contax Prass: margin, each of which publishes a periodical 
peation Press, during the season. The “‘ Simla News”, which 
Bis Weer ce: comes out weekly, is the only one which is 


Roval Army Temperance more than an advertisement sheet. The “ Pio- 
eeepointioe: bees neer Bulletin”? is published daily throughout 
the season containing the latest telegrams. Besides these presses, are 
belonging to the Government, the Government Central Press, and a 
small branch of the Punjab Government Press, brought up during 
the season for the despatch of urgent business. 


oS 


Section J.— Medical. 

The medical care of the District is inthe hands of a Civil 
Surgeon assisted by a Joint Civil Surgeon. There is also an officer 
of the Indiau Medical Service on deputation as Health Officer to 
the Municipality. . 


The Ripon Hospital was opened in 1885 and was the only 
medical institution till May 1902 when the Walker Hospital was 
opened. Before the opening of the Walker Hospital, all patients, 
European and native, were treated at the Ripon Hospital, but now 
the Ripon Hospital is chiefly used for native patients although 
poor European cases are still ndmitted in the “Lady Collen’s free 
ward ” where two beds are reserved for them. European lying-in 
cases continue to be admitted in the Ripon Hospital as before. 
European out-patients are also attended to at the Ripon Hospital. 
The Ripon Hospital has accommodation for 66 beds which are 
distributed as follows: —Native males 48; Native females 8; poor 
Kuropeans (Lady Collen’s ward) 2; Lying-in cases 8. 


The female wards of the Ripon Hospital were converted into 
a separate Hospital styled “ The Lady Dufferin Hospital,” and were 
put under the charge of a qualified Lady Doctor, in commemoration 
of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. The Station Staff Dispensary is 
also located in the Ripon Hospital building and is meant to supply 
medicine to all Government servants in Simla. The Ripon Hospital 
is a Municipal institution and is almost entirely supported from 
Municipal Funds. The Government gives a grant of Rs. 1,500 a 
year. 
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The Walker Hospital is due to the munificence of Sir James 
Walker who gave the Gorton Castle estate for conversion into a 
Hospital for Europeans. The estate was purchased by the Govern- 
ment of India and fromthe proceeds the hospital was built on a 
spur near the Mayo Orphanage at a cost of Rs. 1,19,900. There is 
accommodation for 20 patients. The staff consists of a House 
Surgeon, a Lady Superintendent and 6 nurses. It is essentially a 
ee institution and is self-supporting. The Government have, 

owever, given the services of a Military Assistant a free 
who acts as House Surgeon of the Hospital. Both these Hospitals 
are under the superintendence of the Senior Civil Surgeon of Simla 
although the Joint Medical Officer is also allowed a fair share of 
medical work in the institutions. 


_ There is also a Small-pox Hospital on the south side of Jakho 
below the Mall. 


There is a Government Dispensary at Kot Khéi, and dispen- 
‘ Saries of the Ludbiéna Mission at Sabéthu and Kakarhatti, and 
that of Church Mission Society at Kotgarh. 


The Sabéthu Leper Asylum was established immediately after 


the Kabul campaigns of 1839 and 1842, by the officers and men of 
the Regiments stationed at Sabéthu. Originally the Asylum was 
located beyond the further Barracks below the Kasauli road, and 
about 1864 it was removed to its present site. It was then sup- 
ported by the generosity of officers and men of the Sabaéthu and 
Kasauli Regiments. The number of inmates of the Asylum has 
Since been greatly increased. 


There are generally about 90 lepers in the Asylum, all, asa 
rule, natives; but there is a cottage set apart for European lepers 
separate from the native quarters which was last occupied by a 
leper Boer prisoner. Lepers are admitted without reference to their 
caste or creed, and are all treated with equal consideration. All 
cases are represented in the Asylum and about 50 are Christians. 
The Asylum receives some help from Government and the Society 
fer Lepers in India and the Hast, but it is supported chiefly by 
contributions received from the public. 


Large numbers of hillmen are treated free of charge for various 
diseases other than leprosy. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


DacsHat. 

Dagshai is 11 miles from Kasauli by a cross-road and !6 miles, 
as the crow flies, to the south of Simla. It is situated on the upper 
portion of a treeless ridge, the highest point of which, according to 
a survey in 1880, is 6,087 feet above sea level. It is the head- 
quarters of a British Infantry regiment and has accommodation for 
a small convalescent depot. The Military prison, « fine substan- 
tial building on the western summit of the hill, can receive fifty 
prisooers ‘There is a neat Roman Catholic Church and a_school- 
house used as a Protestant Church. The station is connected with 
the Simla cart road, and has a good hill road passing through it to 
Néhan, the capital of the Raéjpit Hill State of Sirmur, which lies 
about 40 miles scuth-east. The bazér is well supplied and contains 
n police station. Stone for building purposes is quarried from the 
hill and taken to Simla and elsewhere. | 


JUTOGH. 


The station of Jutogh hes in a detached bill overlooking the 
old Kalka and Simla road, some three miles from the west end of 
Simla. The hill was acquired by the British Government in 1843. 
It was first occupied by a regiment of Gurkhas, and wag afterwards 
made over to the Governors of the Bishop Cotton School, but, being 
found unsuitable for this purpose, was for a time abandoned. Two 
batteries of British Mountain artillery and two companies of British 
Infantry are stationed here during the summer months. 


Kasumett. 


This municipality, which has an area of 49 acres, was leased to 
Government by the Raéjdé of Keonthal on October 24th, 1884, 
Though practically a part of Simla, the fact that it lies in Native State 
territory has led to its constitution as a separate uiu picipality, but 
there is no municipal committee, and the Deputy Commissioner of 
Simla, for the time being, has all the powers of a municipal com- 
mittee uncer the Act (Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 1335-8, dated 
16th Sept. 1885). he taxation follows that of Simla with the 
important difference that no octroi is levied. House, ground, and 
water taxes are levied as in Simla, and these, together with taxes 
on horses, ponies, wheeled vehicles, dogs and menial servants, make 
up the municipal income. The incidence of taxation is considerably 
lower than in Simla, In 1900-01 it was Rs. 7-10-4 per head as 
against Rs, 6-4-1 in 1886-87. Government started the munici- 
pality with a grant of Rs. 5,500 in 1885-86, and has given ita grant 
every year, exceptin 1293-94, varying from Rs. 500 in 1886-87 to 
Rs, 4,500 in 1889-90 and 1894-95. The present annual grant has 
been fixed at Rs. 2,750. The amount realised by taxation varies 
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little. In 1886-87 it was Rs. 2,653. In 1898-94 it fell by Rs. 1,120, 
ne or 83 per cent., 
Guit-rent to the Réj4 of Keonthal ows ws 3,500 butt recovered the 


Conservancy and lighting .. 540 : 
j; x49 ©«(FOllowing y e & TF. 


Police ee v coy oe as ss bee 
Water ™ ae bs _ ee - .. 1306 Jn 1900-01 the 
Public Works... Bae Na bes eee «=. 800 


— se | realisations from 
taxes came to Rs, 2,791. The fixed charg+s shown in the margin 
account for practically all the income of the municipality. The 
municipality barely pays its way, and still owes Rs. 900 to the 
Simla municipality on account of water-supply. 


SOLON. 


Solon is a small plot of land situated 31 miles south of. Simla, 
on the cart road, 11 miles north «ef Dagshai. It was originally taken 
up as a rifle range for the troops at Sabdéthi; but a good many 
huts have been erected in the place, and it is now used as the 
summer head-quarters of a British Infantry regiment. It 1s entirely 
surrounded by the territory of Baghaét, within which, at a short 
distance from Solon, is Messrs. Dyer & Co.’s brewery. 


SABATHO. 


Sabathu is asmall military cantonment built on a rising ground 
overlooking the Kothar stream which joins the Gambhar river near 
Haripur. It is the head-quarters of a British Infantry regiment, 
and there are about thirty houses occupied by officers and other 
residents. There is a small Roman Catholic Church, and a 
school-house used as a Protestant Church. 


_ The station is situated nine miles further to the north than 
Kasauli on a spur not more than 4,500 feet in height, command- 
ing the old road from Kasauli through Kakarhatti and Sairi to 
Simla. 


The station was originally one of those retained by Sir D. 
Ochterlony on the termination of the Gdrkha campaign of 1815, as 
a political and military outpost. 1t was made the head-quarters of 
the Nasirf Battalion raised from the fragments of the Gtrkha 
troops, a detachment of which had formerly occupied Sabéthti as. 
a position. The officer commanding the battalion was invested 
with political powers, and the appointment was held for some years 
by Captain Kennedy of the Honorable East India Company’s Army, 
who in 1822 es‘ablished the first Regular Settlementin Simla. It 
has declined in importance, but it is stilla small emporium of local 
trade and the seatof wollen manufacture conducted by Kashmiri 
weavers settled there. The bazéris large and fairly supplied. There 
is a police station but no hotel nor dik bungalow. The Mission 
has already been noticed in Chap. I and the Leper Asylum in 
Chap. II]. Sabéthii is connected with the Simla cart road at 
Dbarmpur and forms a stage on the old road from Kalka to Simla. 
Jt has communication by bridle paths with Ripar and Nélagarh on 
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. the west and with Solon onthe east. There is a private dak 


bungalow or hotel at Kakarhatti, 14 miles from Sabathui on the 
old road to Simla. The water-supp'y from wells is unsatisfactory, 
and the station is considered unhealthy. 


SIMLA. 


The municipal town of Simla, the head-quarters of the District, 
and the summer capital of India, is situated .n the range of hills 
described in Chap. I, as the last transverse spur south of the Sutlej, 
of the central Himalayas in long 31° 6’ N. lat. 77°11’ E. Its 
59 miles by cart road from Kélka at the foot of the bills. Its mean 
elevation is 7,984 feet above the sea-level. 


A tract of land including part of the Simla hill was retained, 
as already stated, at the close of the Gurkha war of 1815-16. 
Upon this, the first British residence, a mere cottage of wood and 
thatch, was erected in 1819 by Lt. Ross, Assistant Political 
Agent in the Hill States. Three years later, im 1822, the first 
permanent house was erected. This was the work of Lt. Kennedy, 
successor in office to Lt. Ross. His example was quickly followed by 
officers from Ambéla and neighbouring stations, and by 1826 the 
new settlement had acquired @ name; so much so, that in 1827 Lord 
Amherst, then Governor-General, after completing the progress 
through the North-West, with which he celebrated the triumphant 
ending of the Bhartpur campaign" , proceeded for the summer 
months to Simla. This was the foundation of Simia’s greatness. 


In the following year Lord Combermere with his staff and 
the whole establishment of Army Head-quarters came up to Simla, 
when the bridge still known as Combermere bridge was constructed. 
A house was built for Lord Wilham Bentinck in 1829, and im the 
same year the appointment of Political Assistant at Sabéthi was 
changed to that of Principal Assistant to the Resident of Delhi; 
and Captain Kennedy, the first incumbent of the new post, was 
permitted to reside at Simla. : 


Lord William Bentinck came up for the first time in 1832, and 
in that year recerved a mission from Ranjit Sigh, by which the 
meeting at Ripar was arranged, and in the same year Lord Dal- 
housie, who had succeeded Lord Combermere as Commander-in- 
Chief, came up to Simla. From this time the Commanders-in-Chief 
appear to have come up to Simla fairly regularly, and their example 
was soon followed by the Governor-General. Under Lord Auckland 
and Lord Ellenborough Auckland House was the Viceregal resi- 
dence: Lord Hardinge does not appear to have come to Simla, but 
Lord Dalhousie spent three summers, one at Strawberry Hill and 
two at Kennedy House. Lord Canning was never at Simla, but 
from the time of Lord Elgin, who moved into Peterhoff in 1868, the 
Viceroys have, except in the famine year of 1874, come regularly 


(1) Marshman, II, pp, 410-31. 
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to Simla. In 1838 another embassy from Ranjit Singh was 
received by Lord Auckland, and the treaty of June 1838 between 
the British and Punjab Government and Shih Shuja was planned 
in Simla. The construction of the Hindustan-Tibet road from 
Kalka, begun in 1850, increased the facility of access to Simla. At 
first only a small staff of clerks accompanied the Governor-General, 
but in 1864 Lord Lawrence came, accompanied by the Supreme 
Council and all the public offices, since when Simla has been the 
summer capital of the Government of India, with its secretariats 
and head-quarters establishments, except in 1874. 


The Punjab Government first went to Simla im 1871 and 
occupied a house called the ‘‘ Parsonage.” In 1872 they occupied 
 Craig’s Court.” In 1873, 1874, and 1875 the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor went to Murree. In 1876 the Punjab Government returned to 
Simla which has been the summer head-quarters ever since. The 
house occupied in 1876 was Belvedere near the Lakkar Bazar. In 
1877 the office was located in “ River View” and the “ Quarry,” 
in 1878 in “ Rockcliff,’ 1879-84 in “Craig’s Villa” (now Cowmea- 
dows), 1885 “ Strawberry Hill,” 1886 to 1901 ‘‘ Benmore”. From 
1902, the new building in Chhota Simla called Ellerslie was occupied. 


The land on which Simla is built is included in the municipal 
areas of Simla and Kasumpti, and is bounded on the north and 


west by Patidla territory, on the south and east by Keonthal, and 
on the north-east by Koti. 


At present the houses extend over the whole length of a con- 
siderable ridge, which runs east and west in a crescent shape 
with its concave side pointing southward. The extreme ends of 
the station lie at a distance of six miles from one another. LHast- 
ward the ridge culminates in the peak of Jakko, more than 8,045 
feet above sea-level, and nearly 1,000 feet above the average 
elevation of the station. Woods of pine, oak, and rhododendron 
clothe its sides, while a tolerably level road five miles long runs 
round its base. Another grassy height known as Prospect Hill 
(7,040 feet) closes the western extremity of the crescent. Hast of 
Prospect Hill is Observatory Hill, so called from the Observatory 
erected there in 1840 and closed in 1850, and now crowned b 
Viceregal Lodge. From Observatory Hill northwards stretc 
Summer and Chadwick hills, and on the south side of itis the 
bézér called Boileauganj after Col. Boileau, of the Royal Engineers. 
Eastwards from Observatory Hill the Mall skirts the Peterhoff 
and Bentinck hills passing through the quarter known as the 
Chaura Maidin, and mounts the ridge on the south side of 
which is situated the Native town, while to the north it gives off 
the spur On which lies the Kaithu Bézdr. The ridge is crowned 
by the Town Hall and Church, the latter just under the ascent off 
Jakko. Northwards juts out the spur of Elysium Hill, parallel 
to Kaithu. Proceeding along the south side of Jakko the Mall 
passes the bazdr of Chhota Simla, which gives its name to this 
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CHAP.IV. part of the station, and here a road runs down through Kasumpti 
laces of to some low hills known as the Downs. From Chhota Simla the — 
terest. Mall runs round the back of Jakko; it gives off at Sanjauli 

the Hindustain-Tibet road, and passing through the Lakkar Bazar, 
where the road to Elysium Hill branches off, completes the circuit 
of Jakko at the Church on the Ridge. The Giri river runs from 
south to west round Simla, and then turns south-east, beng joined 
by the Ashni river which receives the drainage from the east of 
Jakko. 


Scenery. The scenery round Simla hill is very fine. The valleys on 
either side ‘are deep, almost precipitous, and thickly clothed with 
forest. To the south, the Kasauli and Sabéthi hill appear in the 
immediate foreground and behind them the plains stretch out to the 
horizon ; the Sutlej being distinctly visible on a cleat day from the 
point where it sweeps round to the west at Rdpar till it melts imto 
the horizon. To the south-east lies the Chail peak dotted with the 
white houses of the Patiila summer head-quarters. ‘lo the north 
and east, a network of mountain chains, range rising over range, 
is crowned in the distance by a magnificent crescent of snowy peaks 
—the mountains of Kulu and Spiti on the north, and the central 
range of the eastern Himalayas stretching east and south-east as 
far as the eye can reach. The nearest of these peaks, that of 
Cheru, on the confines of Kulu and Mandi, over 16,000 feet in height, 
is 27 miles in a straight line from Simla, while the nearest of the 
central Himalayan peaks is double that distance. Nearer, the 
sharp tooth of the Shali peak is a striking object, while just across 
the valley are the hills of Mashobra and Mahisu. 


Roads. Simla is approached from Kélka by two roads—the tonga road 
which runs into the Mall near the ridge, and the old road through 
Kasauli and Jutogh which enters the station at Boileauganj. The 
Hindustan-Tibet road leaves the Mall at Sanjauli as above stated. 
For these roads and for the communications of Simla generally see 
Chap. II E. The road round Jakko and the Mall as far as 
Boileauganj admit of a carriage being driven along them, but the 
only carriages allowed higher than the cart road are those of the 
Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Bicycles are 
also forbidden. All the bye-roads and paths are suitable for rick- 
shaws which are practically the solemeans of conveyance for those 
who do not ride. 


Public In- The churches and other religious institutions of Simla have 
atnione: ©“ been described in Chap. I G., the Medical Institutions in IIT I, and 
the Schools in IIT H. The following are the principal public offices 

in Simla :— 

Government The Government of India Secretariat Buildings were built on 
of India See- the Gorton Castle estate formerly belonging to Sir James Walker, 
Buildings, C.L.E. The preimmary drawings were made by Colonel Sir 
Baad “oe Swinton Jacob, but being found not to suit the site were redrawn 

by Major H. F. Chesney, R. E. The building was begun on the 
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Sth November 1901 and was completed in 1904, the estimated cost CHAP. FV. 
being Rs. 9,98,000. The length of the building is 400 ft. by 150 ft. pjaces of 
in its widest part and the highest point about 110 ft. above ground. inter est. 
The walls are of sclid grey stone surmounted by high pitched red 

tiled roofs, with pointed towers presenting an uneven broken sky 

line. 


The Foreign Office is a picturesque building, somewhat in the Foreign 
Chalet style, built in 1888. It is situated near Chaura Maidén. Office, 


The Government of India Public Works Secretariat is a block of robe vee 
buildings containing the offices of the Secretary to Government in gecetariat, 
the Public Works Department, the Accountant-General of the Public 
Works Department, the Directors of Construction and of Traffic of | 
the Railway Department, and of the Inspector-General of Irrigation. - 


It was built in 1897. 


_ The Army Head-quarters Office consists of two blocks of army Head- 
buildings four stories in height, built in 1884 after the model of as*r* 
the Peabody buildings in London. 


The Post Office was built in 1884, and accommodates the pos ofice. 
Director-General of Post Offices and the Post Master-General, 
Punjab. The Telegraph Office, built in 1886, is occupied by the 
Director-General of Telegraphs, who is in Simla during the official 
season. The Government Central Press was built in 1880-81. 


This block of offices was built for the Punjab Government in Panjab Gov- 
1900-01 and occupied by them in 1902. Itis situated in Chhota oznme™* 
Simla and accommodates all the offices of the Local Government. Elleralie. 


The District Court House contains the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court and Office, and the Courts of the District Judge, Treasury 
Officer, Naib Tahsildar, a Sessions room, the Government Treasury 
and the Treasury Office, and ordinary District offices. The District 
Superintendent of Police also has his office here. 


Winterfield contains the office of the Executive Engineer, Winterfield. 
Simla Provincial Division. 


The Town Hall was erected at a cost of about 83 lakhs under The Town - 
circumstances related in Chap, III F. Hall. 


Viceregal Lodge, built from the design of Mr. H. Irwin, O.1.-E.,  viceregal 
stands in a fine situation on the top of Observatory Hill. It wag Lodge. 
begun in 1886 and occupied by Lord Dufferin m 1888. It is built, 
chiefly of grey stone from the neighbouring quarries and is an 
extremely ee Oe building. In the grounds are three houses 
for the accommodation of part of the Staff, Observatory House, 

Squire’s Hall and Curzon House. 


Snowdon is the official residence of the Commander-in-Chief. Snowdon. 
It was purchased by the Government of India in 1878, 
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Barnes Court,* the official residence of the Lientenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, was bought by the Punjab Government in 1800. 
It was called after Sir Edward Barnes, the Commander-in-Chief, 
who lived there in 1888-34. 


The Simla Municipality shares, with that of Bhiwdni, the distinction of 
being the oldest in the Punjab. Both were regularly constituted before 1862, 
under the provisions of Act XXVI of 1850 (Govt. of India Notn. No, 3825, 
dated 15th December 1851). 


The commissioners appointed were at first Government officials, who 
framed a code of Local Rules and Regulations, These did not commend them- 
selves to the house proprietors of the station, and at a meeting of house-owners 
held on 18th September 1854 a memorial was submitted to Government in 
consequence of which it was agreed that the Municipal Commissioners — should 
be elected by the lhouse-owners, the Deputy Commissioner being ea-  fficio 
President. The first election was held on 26th Aug. 1855 and a tax of 3 per 
cent. on house rents was levied. The Simla municipal bye-laws, published in 
the Punjab Gazette of the 2nd Aug. 1866, gave the composition of the 
committee as follows: VYhe Deputy Commissioner of Simla; the Senior 
Assistant Commissioner ; the Medical Officers; and the Executive Kngineer, 
together with not more than nine and not less than five house-proprietors, to be 
elected annually. Act XV of 1867 superseded Act XXVI of 1850 and was 
extended to Simla by Notn. No. 42, dated 7th Jany. 1871. Simla was con- 
stituted a 1st class municipality under Notn. No. 390, dated 31st July 1871. 
(see also Punjab Govt. Circulars Nos. 34-619, dated 3rd May 1872, and 22-347, 
dated 13th Feby. 1872). 


The history of the municipality however is very shadowy until 1874. In 
that year it was brought under the Punjab Municipal Act (IV of 18738), and 
rules for election of members were recorded in Government proceedings. 
There were at that time from 17 to 20 members, of whom seven were officials. 
Seven to 10 more were house-owners in Simla, and of these three were natives. 
Three other members were appointed to represent the summer visitors. With 
the exception of the officials and the visitors’ representatives, the members of the 
committee were elected. Proprietors of houses of an estimated vearly rental of 
Rs. 300 had one vote, a house rented at anvthing above Rs. 2,000 and below 
Rs. 5,000 carried two votes. above Rs. 5,000 and below Rs. 10,000 four votes, 
and above Rs. 10,000 five votes. Elections were held every two years in May. 
From Towelle’s. guide it appears that in 1870 the municipal committee was 
composed of a chairman, the hightest civil officer in the station, five Europeans 
and two native commissioners, elected annually by the house-proprietors. 
Attendance was kept at a high standard. A member failing to attend two 
consecutive meetings of the committee without a valid reason, 7pso facto, 
vacated his seat. 


There were grave objections to this constitution of the committee as it did 
not represent the interests of the community at large but only that of the house- 
owners, Ona representation to this effect being made to Government the 
members were reduced to five under the presidency of the Deputy Commissioner 
(Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 457, dated 6th April 1876). The number of mem- 
bers between 1877 and 1883 varied from five to seven, nominated by Government. 


The new Punjab Municipal Act, XTIT of 1884,came into force by Notn. 
No. 803, dated 22nd Oct. 18&4, under which the committee was composed of 
13 elected members. The municipal town was divided into two wards—the 
Station and Bdzér—theformer returning 10 European members, the latter, 
comprising the main bézér, returning three native members, all of whom were, 
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under ordinary circumstances, elected by the tax-payers. The President and 
Vice-President, both elected by the committee, were included among the 18 
members. Under Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1032, dated 18th Feby. 1890, the 
Simla municipal committee was again reconstituted, with 10 members, including 
the President, of whom four were appointed by Government and six elected by 
the rate-payers, three from the Station and three from the Bézér ward, the nomi- 
nated members being the Civil Surgeon and Executive Engineer or Assistant 
Engineer ez-offieio, a nominee of the Government of India and a nominee of the 
Punjab Government, invested with magisterial powers, as salaried President of 
the Committee. The revised election rules were published in Punjab Govt. 
Notn. No. 309 of 15th April 1891. 


]t was also decided by Government that while the District Superintendent 
_ of Police was not a member of the committee, he may on invitation attend its 
meetings, and that it is an important part of his duties to work with the com- 
mittee, im consultation as to police matters with the Deputy Commissioner. 
In 1891 the Deputy Commissioner was invested with appellate powers over the 
committee’s proceedings, and in 1902 he was appointed its ew-officto president 
and his old appellate powers are presumably vested in the Commissioner of 
Delhi. The committee is of the Ist class, with the powers conferred by 
Act XX of 1891. Theelection rules published in the Notn. above referred to 
will be found in Fenton’s Manual, pp. 105-109. 


The new committee quickly made axeries of bye-laws which ensured to 


it complete control over the trade of the town and its well-being. The duties & 


of the municipal police were defined by Government in 1886.1) The relations 
of the committee and the police came again under consideration in 1896-97, 
when the Deputy Commissioner decided that the committeee was not entitled 
to employ the police in evictions, but could call upon them to protect municipal 
servants so employed. This view was upheld by Government. Bye-laws 
were framed in 1&91 regulating the slaughter of animals, sale of food, and 
defining the committee’s control over disorderly houses. Since ] 891 all building 
schemes have had to be submitted to the committee, though there is httle 
evidence that its officials have paid any attention to such matters. (For 
building rules see Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 1107, dated 19th December 1891, 
and No. 120, dated 20th March 1893). In the following year (1892-93) 
bye-laws were made (with a view tothe prevention of fire) forbidding the 
excessive storage of petroleum. Other bye-laws of that year provide for the 
regulation of traffic, the inspection and regulation of slaughter-houses, and 
the hcensing of porters, job-horses, and ponies, rickshaws and jhampanis, stables 
and cow-houses. An organized fire-brigade dates from 1893-94 in which year 
it was called out ten times. 


The committee possesses landed property sera era forests, orchards 
(at Seog), nurseries, andthe garden and Gymkhana Club ground at Annandale. 
Under good management these have brought in a total annual profit in cash 
and kind of Rs. 13,000. A working plan for the municipal forests was 
sanctioned in 1§97-98. The catchment area and orchards were taken over 
from the R&éna of Koti and lie beyond municipal limits. The committee holds 
them on behalf of Government. The forests and gardens at Annandale are 
held by the committee as trustees for Government. The gardens have now 
been handed over to.the Annandale Gymkhana Club. 


The income of the municipality is mainly derived from direct taxation. 
Octroi, the staple and in many cases the sole source of municipal income in the 
plains, only accounts for 38 per cent. of the income of Simla. Direct taxes 


(1) Under Secretary’s No. 103, dated 22nd July 1886, to Commissioner, Delhi Division, 
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have been in force since 1878 (Punjab Govt. Notn. No._1220, dated 28th 
March 1878). In 1903 the principal were :-— 


1, A ground”) tax of Rs. 10 per annum on a unit or fraction of 
unit of 2,500 square yards by horizontal measurement, to be 
levied on all estates within municipal limits. 


2. A house tax of 10 per cent. on the annual rental (paid or estimated) 
of all houses that are not liable to frontage tax. 


8. A frontage tax of Rs. 3 per annum per running foot, on the 
frontage of all native shops in the main baézdr; of Rs. 2-8-0 in the 
lower bézar and of Re. 1-8-0 in other localities. 


As municipal expenses grew, further taxation became necessary, and 
in 1897 taxes on servants, vehicles, horses, and dogs were sanctioned (P. G. 
Notn. No. 104, dated 15th February 1897). 


In 1900 the house tax was extended to those buildings in the bdzf&rs 
which already paid frontage tax, and a water tax at the rate of Rs. 2 per 
cent. per annum on their annual value was imposed on all houses and 
buildings within municipal limits (F.G. Notn. No. 182, dated 21st April 
1900). Inthefollowing year a tax was levied on tongas and other carriages 
entering Simla, of Ks. 3 on each carnage and a tax of Re. 1 oneach engaged 
seat in the Mail or Ordinary tonga. (P. G. Notn. No. 74, dated 9th Feby. 
1901). This tax was levied to pay off the more pressing debts of the committee 
and is not intended to be permanent. Military officers proceeding on duty 
are exempted from this payment, which is made on their behalf by 
Government. : 


The incidence of taxation 1s the largest in the Province, and has risen 
steadily since 1881. Octroi alone, which in 1881 was ks, 3-12-10 per head 
of population, had risen in 1898 to Rs. 4-10-6 and in 1900 stood at Rs. 5-0-10. 
The net incidence of the total taxation in 1881 was Rs. 10-12-2 and in 1882 
Rs. 9-10-38. This had risen by 1895 to Rs. 11-9-0 and in 1900 to Rs. 12-11-3. 
It must however be remembered that the incidence is calculated on the 
census returns, which give the population as it stands on March Ist. According 
to the municipal census taken in the summer of 1898, the total incidence 
of taxation in 1900 (given above as Rs. 12-11-83) works out to Rs, 7-7-6. 


Octroi was first levied in 1872, when the unpopular trade tax (in force 
since 1870) was abolished. The octroi collection was advertised for auction, the 
term of the contract to be from August Ist, 1873, to March 31st, 1874. A 
revised avd more extensive octroi schedule was sanctioned by Punjab Govt. 
Notn. No. 531, dated March 2!st, 1874, and subsequently by Notns. No, 34, 
dated February 5th, 1880, No. 133, dated March 26th, 1894, and No. 304, 
dated June 26th, 1902. ‘The octroi receipts rose from Rs, 46,830 in 1881-82 
to Rs. 97,083 in 1900-01, while the total receipts from taxation rose in the 
same period from Rs. !,32,294 to Rs. 2,386,382. 


Other sources of income include rents of lands, houses, serais, etc.: 
sale proceeds of lands and produce of lands, etc.; fees from markets and slaughter- 
houses ; license-fees from job-porters, etc.; fees from educational and medical 
institutions ; fines under the Municipal and other Acts; interest on investments 
and grants-in-aid, Details of collections under these and other headings 
will be found in Part B. The tots} realizations from sources other than 
taxation (excluding loans) have ris-n from Rs, 45,154 in 1881-82 to 
Rs 1,380,381 in 1900-01. 


(1) ‘hia tax was stated by Colonel Beadon (Deputy Commissio 


‘ ner of Si i 
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In view of tha importance of Simla as the seat of Government the com- 
mittee has hud to incur an expenditure on public works quite out of proportion 
toitsincome, ‘I'he capital outlay has been met by loans, partly from Govern- 
mentand partly raised in the open market. As early as 1874-75 we find the 
municipality borrowing quarter of a lakh of rupees for sanitary improvements 
(see Financial Dept. order No. 186, dated 1oth September 1881). 


The first work of any magnitude that the committee undertook was the 
Town Ball, which was built botween 1885 and 1888. The cost was met partly 
by a loan of Rs. 1,75,000 from the Government of India, and partly by a loan 
of Rs. 1,50,000 raised in the open market. Another loan of Rs. 25,000 was 
granted by the Government of India to cumplete the building. Thus the total 
cost was at least 34 lakhs. As the original estimate had been for 1} lakhs, the 
extravagance of the committee did not pass without com nent, and a letter from 
the Secretary of State (No. 291, Financial, dated 15th November 1881) censured 
the municipal committee, and ad vised the rate-payers to elect a9 their represent- 
atives ‘none but persons who will adequately protect the interests entrusted to 
them.” The Town Hall, besides providing the usual accommodation for the 
municipal committee and its office, includes under the same roof a Theatre, 
Assenbly Rooms, a Public Library, a Masonic Hull, eto., etc. (see committee’s 
letter No. 333-198, dated 7th Sept. 1887, to the Deputy Commissioner). 


The loan raised in the open market was repaid by 3 instalments of 
Rs. 50,000 each, in 1892, 1893 and 1902. For this purpose a sinking fund 
was instituted and yearly sums set apart towards the repayment of the loan. 


The water-supply has always been a difficulty in Simla. A reservoir 
was made at Sanjauliin 1884, but the growing population of the sanitarium 
compelled the committee to undertake a vast scheme, Areservoir was there- 
fore made at Seog, nine milos east of Simla; a large catchment area 
contributes the water, which is brought by pipes to Simla through the filter- 
bedsat Mah&su. The detailed description of the water-works, furnished 
by the Executive Engineer, Simla Water Works Division, is given below :— 


- The water is supplied by— 


(1) A 6” gravitation main, 11 milesiolength,| (3) Pumping engines at Cherot Nullah 
fed by numerous streams which connect with | pamping the water sapplied by (a) the nullah 
the main. direct (b) a lower pipe line five miles in length 

(2) A 5” gravitation main, 14 miles in length, | (supplied by 6 streams) which carries the 
fed by three streams, | water by gravitation to the pumping station. 

| (4) A storage reservoir at Seog holding a 
| little over 2 million gallons. 


These four sources are supposed to be capable of supplying during the 
hot weather a minimum of 300,000 gallons per day during an exceptional 
drought, and a minimum of 380,000 gallons per day mm anaverage year with 
fair snowfall. The water is distributed over the station from service reser- 
voirs by cast and wrought-iron mains supplying street hydrants and house 
connections. 


A loan of 3 lakhs was granted to the committee in 1892-93 to meet the 
municipal share of the expenses connected with the water-sapply, to which 
the Imperial and Provincial revenues contributed Rs. 1,43,669 each. 


A water tax was levied for the first time in 1900-01 and produced an 
income of Rs. 4,951. 

Since 1893 the drainage scheme of Simla has consisted of 3—9” mains 
on the suath side of the hill: These mains radiate from the first waterfall in 
the Ldlp4ni Nullah to Chhota Simla, Bara Simla, and Boileangunj. From the 
junction of the three mains at the first waterfall a single 9” main continues on 
the 3rd waterfall where it dischurges direct into the nullah. From the 
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CHAP.IV. commencement of 1901, extensions of the sein arrangements have been 
—  _ made. These oxtensions consist of branch mains distributed over the entire 
yior sted station. The branch mains on the south side of the main portion of 
Simla connect into the old existing mains, while those onthe north sideof 
Simla and in other localities are made to discharge into nullahs in those direc- 
tions. All the branch mains are provided with small depéts in convenient 
positions for the disposal of soil. The scheme as it now stands consists of 
five different installations, (1) LAlpani, (2) Kasumpti, (3) Snowdon, (4) North 
Simla, and (5) Summer ‘Hill. Each of these installations is to have disposal 
works at its termination and these works are now being taken in hand. The 
total estimated cost of the work for the extension of mains and disposal works 
amounts to Rs. 5,86,079. 


B4zér sul- A work of some importance in connection with the sanitation of Simla 
lage drainage is being carried out by the Executive Engineer, Extension Works Division. 
scheme. This consists in taking up the effete and antiquated V drains and replacing 

them by glazed stoneware segmental drains set in concrete, and (in the case of 
intercepting drains) of semi-circular cast-iron open pipes laid in masonry. So 
far as can be seen at present the stoneware drains have proved to be a success, 
and the storm and sewage water is conducted to the intercepting drains 
without percolating into the ground. 
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The works completed or in hand, provide for the improvement of the 
drainage in the Main Bazér as well as the Kasumpti, Lakkar, Chhota Simla 
and Boileaugun) bazdrs. 


Public works such as these involve, besides the capital outlay, a large 
expenditure on their maintenance and a considerably increased establishment. 
Roads ure a source of great expense to the municipality, which frequently 
spends Rs. 40,000 a year on their repair. 


Conservancy, lighting, fire-brigade, all represent heavy and totally unre- 
munerative expenditure. Details of expenditure will be found in Part B. 


The municipal report for 1900-01 shows the average surplus income for 
the last three years to be Rs. 77,100, while the anuual sum required to discharge 
the municipal debt is Rs. 69, 000. 


The total municipal debt on Ist April 1903 is as follows :— 


Consolidated loans of Rs. 9,26,439, of which Rs. 2,32,163 Rs. 
have been repaid, leaving a balance on Ist April 


1903 . sa ove .. 6,94,275 
Loan of 3 lakhs of aii up to let Apri 1903 the com- 
mittee hasdruwn _... ... 2,384,000 
Loan of 5 lakhs of which up to Ist st April 1903 the com- 
mittee hasdrawn ... ... 98,08,066 
Total a ... 12,86,841 


The amount due from the committce for repayment and interest on these 
loaus is shown below :— 


Rs. 
Consolidated loan ... a sah sive - »- 00,000 
Loan cf 8 lakhs se... Mi a a6 ses oo. 22,074 


Loan of 5lakhs... ss eh 405 be vee ©6928, 915 


Total. we. 1,05,989 
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With the single exception of the Town Hall there is no item of municipal 
expenditure which has called down the disapproval of Governmsnt in the last 
20 years. The aununl reports give praise to the Simla Committee with 
monotonous regulanty. : 


Kort Kauai. 


The place where the Tahsil building stands is called Gehr. Kot 
Khai village, which contains the Rana of Kot Khai’s mahal, is about 
a quarter of a mile from Gehr on the bank of Giri. Besides the 
Tahsil buildings Gehr contains a district rest-house, a Vernacular 
Upper Primary School, a dispensary and Forest Ranger’s Office and 
quarters, with three Banias’ shops, where none but the Government 
employees, the school boarders, and the Banias live. The post offiee 
in charge of the School Master and the dispensary under a Hospi- 
tal Assistant. The school teaches up to the primary standard and 
has a staff of four teachers and a monitor. Itis in a flourishing 
state, having about 80 boarders. 


KotTGARH. 


Kotgarh, or, more correctly, Kotgurt, is a mere village, about 
30 miles from Kot Khai. It contains a Tahsil building where a 
jamaddér and 3 Tahsil chaprusis are stationed to arrange for coolies, 
&c., for travellers and other Tahsil work. Close to this building are 
the premises of the Church Missionary Society’s Mission, which 
maintains an aided Anglo-Vernacular Upper Primary School, and a 
hospital. 


At Thénedhar, about 1} miles from Kotgarh, is the tea planta- 
tion belonging to Mrs. E. M. Bates and a Public Works Department 
rest-house. 


Hosprtabs IN SIMLA. 


The medical institutions in Simla consist of the Ripon and the 
Walker Hospitals, The former was opened in 1685, and was the 
only medical institution till May 1902, when the Walker Hospi- 
tal was opened. All patients, European and Native, were treated 
at the Ripon Hospital, but now the Ripon Hospital is chiefly used 
for native patients, although poor European cases are still admitted 
in the “ Lady Collen’s free ward” where two beds are reserved 
for them. These beds are kept up by the interest ona sum of 
Rs. 20,000 collected by Lady Collen. European lying-in-cases 
continue to be admitted in the Ripon Hospital, as before, on 
payment. Kuropean out-patients are also attended to at the 
Ripon Hospital. The Ripon Hospital has accommodation for 66 
beds which are distributed as follows :— 


ee 


Native males, Native females. |Lady Collen’s Ward.| Lying-in-Ward. | Total, 


48 8 2 8 | 66 
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‘The female wards of the Ripon Hospital were converted into a 
separate hospital styled “The Lady Dufferin Hospital,’’ and 
were put under the charge of a qualified Lady Doctor in 1897 in 
commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. The Station Staff 
Dispensary is also located in the Ripon Hospital building, and is 
meant to supply medicine to all Government servantsin Simla. The 
Ripon Hospital is a municipal institution and is almost entirely 
supported from Municipal Funds. Government gives a grant of 
Rs. 1,500 a year. 


The Walker Hospital has been erected on a spur near the Mayo 
Orphanage at a cost of Rs. 1,19,900. It was built out of the sum 
paid by the Government of India for Gorton Castle. Gorton 
Castle had been given by Sir James Walker for conversion into a 
hospital for Europeans. There is accommodation in it for 20 
patients. The staff consists of a House Surgeon,a Lady Superin- 
tendent and six nurses. It is essentially a private institution and 
is self-supporting. The Government have, however, given the 
services of a Military Assistant Surgeon free, who acts as the House 
Surgeon of the Hospital. Both these hospitals are under the 
superintendence of the Senior Civil Surgeon of Simla, but the Joint 
Medical Officer also treats patients in both institutions. 


The expenditure for the last five years at the Ripon Hospital 
bas been— 


Years. Amount, 
Ra. a. Dp. 
1900 = re — ee .. 26,838 18 6 
1901 ae HR Ue ait ». 28,3844 12 1 
1902 oe a re ae .. 19,5382 0 11 
1908 www neces eee 21,821 15 10 
1904 sie se oe bes .. 28,645 7 5 


This ng nee has been met during these years, partly by 
the income derived from paying European patients, partly by 
subscriptions from the public of Simla, and partly by the Municipal 
and Government grants m the following proportions :— 


{ 
PusBLic SUBSCRIPTION, 


Paymenta | —“itw—C~—~—~—~—CSC‘Y:CUMMinncccifpl Sale of 
Years, by European and Govern- ae securi- 
patients. European, Native, | ment grunt. | ties. 
eal i se ee . 
Re. a. pl] Rs. a, p| Re. a. p] Re. a pj Rs. a, a Ra. a, p. 
1900 11,742 6 10] 4,390 12 0 aes 6,922 11 7); 1,604 15 Aj 8,273 0 O 
1901 9,186 411) 5,456 7 9 wa 12,356 Ll 2) 1,181 14 3 oe 
1902 2,625 9 0 127 0 6 49 O 016,468 14 1) 366 9 aes 
1908 ; 667 3 9 1508 4 8 98 O 018465 14 6) 366 9 4 
1904 778 6 © 15 2 4 96 O 27,293 3 8| 866 9 4 


| 
| 
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The number of patients treated during the last five years at CHAP. IV. 


the Ripon Hospital has been— 


nce a 


mn ee ee 


IN-DooR, OvutT-DOOR. 


ae 


— wee ee ee 


Year, . Total. 
Males. |Femlaes.| Children, | Males. |Females.| Children. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
Statistics for the Walker Hospital are as follows :— 
Year. 
Ke. Re. Re. 
1908; ss ” ~ 69 
1908 o oy ee ee 85,859 40,339 108 
1904 oon cee eee eee eee 43,395 89,105 160 


Qoap From KNOCKDBIN TO THE KaLKa-Nimva Cart Roan. 


This road is a short link which will connect the Cart Road 
with the Mall at Knockdrin. It will serve to give the west end of 
Simla a short and convenient means of access to the Cart Road. 
The road takes off the Cart Road immediately above the Railway 
station, rising at a gradient of lin 16 through the Kennedy 
House and Kennedy cottage estates, and emerges on the Mall im- 
mediately opposite the entrance to Knockdrin. The length of the 
road is 550 feet, and its width is 18 feet, it will eventually be metal- 
led throughout. The estimated cost is Rs. 5,425, andit should be 
completed by the end of April 1905. 


SANJAULI-KaitHv Roap. 


This road forms part of the proposed road from Sanjauli to 
Knockdrin, which is estimated to cost Rs. 73,230, exclusive of 
land compensation. The construction of the section from Kaithu 
to Knockdrin has, however, been held in abeyance, and is not likely 
to be taken in hand. 


The object of the road is to divert the mule and coolie traffic 
from the Mall between the Lakkar Bazér and Sanjauli. In con- 
junction with the tunnel under the Ridge, it will serve as a direct 
meaus of communication between the Simla Bézér and Sanjauli, 
quite distinct from the Mall. 


The work actually undertaken and estimated to cost Rs. 60,772 
has been the construction of a new road, 9,100 feet long, from San- 
jauli to Belvedere. Between Belvedere and Kaithu a few improve- 
ments have been made to the existing road, such as widening and 
regrading it in places. 


“\. 
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The new road has & minimum width of 10 feet, but is 12 feet 
wide in most places: the ruling gradient is 1in10. It takes off 
the Mall at the corner of the Ladies Mile at Sanjauli, and 
descends at agradient of 1in 10 for a short length. Then it 
keeps practically level as far as the Mayo Orphanage. Here a 
small bridge over the road connects the Orphanage with its out- 
houses. A descent at 1 in 10 follows, as far as the Bothwell estate, 
crossing the Walker Hospital approach, on the way, by an over- 
head bridge. Then comes another level portion as far as the ice pits 
near Newstead, then another descent at 1 in 15 and 1 in 10 to get — 
below the Sn:-wdon out-houses. After this the road is practically 
level. It crosses the ravine between Snowdon and Falklands by a 
girder bridge of 22 feet span, then skirts the hill sides below Falk- 
lands and Abbeyfeale. Here there is a sharp rise to the level of 
the cut and cover through the Belvedere estate. The cut and - 
cover is 210 feet long, and of the same section as the tunnel under 
the Ridge, 7.¢., 10 feet wide at ground level, with stone side walls, 
and roofed over by a segmental brick arch of 12 feet span. At the 
south end of the cut and cover the new road joins the existing one 
from Belvedere to Blessington. 


A wire railmg with iron standards runs along the edge 
of the road. Most of the road is unmetalled, except in soft places, 
where a coat of metal is being laid down. 

It is expected that the road will be ready for traffic by the 
end of April 1905. 

| 'YOUNNEL UNDER THE RIDGE. 


This tunnel is a necessary complement to the Sanjauli Kaithu 
Road. It diverts all the coolie and mule traffic which used to 
obstruct the mall. 


The cost is estimated at Rs. 71,094, exclusive of the cost of 
compensation, which may amount to Rs. 50,000. The tunnel is 
500 feet long, and runs almost due north and south. The north end 
is close to Greenview house : on the south side of the Ridge it comes 
out on the Lower Bazar, immediately below the mosque. The 
south end is 5 feet lower than the north end, giving a uniform gra- 
dient throughout of 1 in 100. 


The tunnel is 10 feet wide at ground level. The side walls, 
which are of stone, have a slight batter, giving « clear width of 
12 feet, at springing, which is 8 feet above ground level. The 
arch, which is a Segmental one of brick, bas a rise of 4 feet, thus 
giving a clear headway of |2 feet in the centre of the roadway. 


Vhe tunnel is expected to be completed in September 1905, 
work having been commenced in February. 
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